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Indigenous Affairs Minister Carolyn Bennett (centre), Minister of Status of Women, Patty Hajdu (left) and Minister of Justice and 
Attorney General of Canada Jody Wilson-Raybould met with families of missing and murdered Indigenous women in Thunder 
Bay January 5-6. 
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Deputy Grand Chief Anna Betty 
Achneepineskum is encouraging com- 
munity members who were not able 
to attend the Missing and Murdered 
Indigenous Women and Girls pre- 
inquiry in Thunder Bay to submit writ- 
ten statements. 

“The ministers are committing to 
that, where they are willing to take 
those written letters,” Achneepinskum 
says on the second day of the Jan. 5-6 
pre-inquiry. “We are going to have our 
NAN (Nishnawbe Aski Nation) staff 
assist in contacting families. If they 
want to make a written statement, we 
will assist them with that.” 

Achneepineskum says NAN did not 
have enough time due to the short 
notice of the pre-inquiry to contact 
all the community members who are 
affected by the Missing and Murdered 
Indigenous Women and Girls issue. 

“We worked as quickly as we could 
to try to get as many of our family 
members of Nishnawbe Aski Nation 
involved,” Achneepineskum says. “We 
have some of families here that came 
from our remote communities and our 
other NAN communities, but I felt that 
there are still a lot of families out there 
who are not here.” 

Achneepineskum is working with 
Nishnawbe-Aski Police Service to 
determine who else is affected by the 
issue. 

“There are some grey areas as well 
where some of the homicides or some 
of the deaths were listed as undeter- 
mined,” Achneepineskum says. “So we 
are going to be pulling those particu- 
lar numbers as well. We do know there 
is a significant amount of families out 
there. I can’t put a number on it, but 
even one (missed) family is too much.” 

Achneepineskum says five women 
from Mishkeegogamang have gone 
missing or been murdered over the 
past three decades. 

“And right now there is a woman 
they are searching for,” Achneepines- 
kum says. “That is just a small fraction 
of our territory, so we do know there 
are a number of families out there that 
are affected by missing and murdered 
family members. I say family members 
because it’s not just women, it’s chil- 
dren and men too that should be part 
of this.” 

Community members can also use 
the federal government’s recently 
announced Missing and Murdered 
Indigenous Women and Girls pre- 
inquiry online survey to get involved 
in the process. The online survey was 
launched on Jan. 5 to enable survivors, 
family members, loved ones of victims, 
front-line service providers and others 
to provide input into who should con- 
duct the inquiry, its timeframe, who 
should be heard as part of the inquiry 
process and what issues should be con- 
sidered. It is available at: www.aadnc- 


aandc.gc.ca/eng/1448637991710/144 

8638013197. 

Achneepineskum says about 175 
people were registered for the pre- 
inquiry as of Jan. 4. 

“We’re getting not only the family 
members, we’re getting some people 
that are here in roles of leadership and 
other advocate groups (who came to) 
sit with the families,” Achneepineskum 
says. “I am quite encouraged by the 
interest we are getting here despite the 
very short notice.” 

Achneepineskum says participants 
have brought up suggestions that the 
national inquiry to address the high 
number of missing and murdered 
Indigenous women and girls should 
be “designed to meet the needs of the 
Anishinabe way.” 

“The commissioners should be peo- 
ple that have knowledge and experi- 
ence with this issue and (are) Anishi- 
nabe,” Achneepineskum says. “Those 
are some of the common (sugges- 
tions).” 

Indigenous and Northern Affairs 
Canada Minister Carolyn Bennett says 
a suggestion was also made to name 
the inquiry “in an Indigenous way.” 

“So we are going to have to take that 
back to find out how are we inclusive 
of not only our First Nation sisters but 
the Inuit and Metis sisters as well,” 
Bennett says. “That will be a challenge 
for which we are welcoming advice as 
to how we should do that that shows 
inclusiveness but shows Indigenous 
ways of knowing and doing.” 

Status of Women Minister Patty 
Hajdu says a suggestion was also made 
to include the voices of women who 
have had a near miss in terms of surviv- 
ing extreme violence in their lives. 

“(In) every consultation, we’ve had 
two now, we learn new things and we 
learn how to move forward in a way 
that really will help us reach the goal, 
which is an inquiry that is right, that 
will get to the answers that families 
need to have answered through the 
process of a national inquiry,” Hajdu 
says. “From my perspective it has been 
an incredible day. We learned a lot of 
new things in this particular inquiry.” 

Bennett and Hajdu met with the 
family members on Jan. 6 at the Vic- 
toria Inn after orientation sessions for 
family members were held on Jan. 5. 

Indigenous women make up four 
per cent of the population, but 16 per 
cent of all women murdered in Canada 
between 1980 and 2012 were Indig- 
enous women. Indigenous women are 
three times more likely to report expe- 
riencing violence. 

The federal government announced 
the launch of the national inquiry 
to address the high number of miss- 
ing and murdered Indigenous women 
and girls on Dec. 8. The inquiry was 
included among the The Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission’s 94 Calls 
to Action. 
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Lac Seul to host Youth Hockey Championships 
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Tournament organizers, Shera Wesley and Chris Lawson, at the Lac Seul Arena. Not pictured is committee 
member Sol Mamakwa. 
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A Feb. 8-14 Northern Youth 
Hockey Championships tourna- 
ment is being organized with 
games to be held in Lac Seul 
and Sioux Lookout during the 
annual education week. 

“The northern communi- 
ties have an education week 


and they have been coming out 
during that week for the past 
10 years or so,” says Chris Law- 
son, one of three tournament 
organizers. “So we thought we 
would (hold a youth tourna- 
ment) at the same time that 
they have the education week.” 

Lawson and the two other 
organizers, Shera Wesley and 
Solomon Mamakwa, are aim- 


ing to have four to six teams in 
each division, including novice, 
atom, peewee, bantam, midget 
and juvenile divisions. 

“Juvenile is a new age group 
for 18-19 year olds,” Lawson 
says. “Once you turn 18 you are 
out of the midget age division 
and you can’t play anymore at 
a youth hockey tournament, 
so we thought we would add 


a juvenile division to give the 
18-19 year olds an opportunity 
to still play.” 

Lawson says letters of invita- 
tion have already been sent to 
the northern communities. 

“We know it is expensive liv- 
ing up north so we were trying 
to lower entry fees as low as 
possible,” Lawson says. “We’re 
not in it for any profit or per- 
sonal gain.” 

The organizers also plan to 
hold a health and career fair 
over one or two days during the 
tournament. 

“It would give the kids an 
opportunity to see the impor- 
tance of education and the 
importance of finishing high 
school and going on to college 
or university,” Lawson says. 
“We hope to get some busi- 
nesses or organizations out to 
display where (the youth) can 
have careers after school.” 

The majority of the games 
would be held at the Lac Seul 
Events Centre, which is located 
in Frenchman’s Head, depend- 
ing on the number of teams in 
the tournament. 


“The facility is great,” Law- 
son says, noting the Lac Seul 
Events Centre has already 
hosted successful tournaments. 
“The ice surface is an NHL-sized 
ice surface and we have the 
space to accommodate teams in 
the tournament here.” 

Lawson says MVP awards 
will be presented in each divi- 
sion and the A-side champions 
will receive championship jack- 
ets with the players’ names. 

“It’s a way for us to give back 
to the youth and the communi- 
ties,” Lawson says. “And also 
we are going to feature an all- 
star game in our senior divi- 
sions, the bantam, midget and 
juvenile. We are going to look 
to select two-to-four players per 
team to suit up for our all-star 
game.” 

Lawson says a coach’s draw 
and a team volunteer award 
trophy are also being planned 
for the tournament. 

Contact Lawson at chrislaw- 
son@lsfn.ca or Wesley at sher- 
awesley@lsfn.ca for more infor- 
mation. 
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Student death inquest continues in Thunder Bay 
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Grand Chief Alvin Fiddler is calling for a fourth phase in the inquest 
into the deaths of seven Nishnawbe Aski Nation high school students 
in Thunder Bay to implement inquest recommendations. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Nishnawbe Aski Nation 
Grand Chief Alvin Fiddler is 
calling for an extension of the 
inquest into the deaths of seven 
NAN high school students in 
order to implement recommen- 
dations. 

“Phase three, which I under- 
stand will be some time in 
March, is the development of 
the recommendations,” Fid- 
dler says. “But NAN is saying 
there has to be a phase four as 
well. That is for all the parties 
to come together and agree 
on a course of action to imple- 
ment all the recommendations 
that will result from this joint 
inquest.” 

Phase three is scheduled for 
Feb. 29 to March 10, with final 
instructions to the jury and jury 
deliberations scheduled for 
March 29-31. The jury of four 
women and one man is sched- 


uled to hear evidence from 
about 200 witnesses during the 
inquest. 

Fiddler was pleased to see 
Status of Women Minister Patty 


Hajdu in attendance at the 
inquest on Dec. 17. 

“It was good to have her 
there to observe the proceed- 
ings because she will be one of 


the ministers that will have a 
say in terms of how the national 
inquiry on murdered and miss- 
ing Indigenous women and girls 
is rolled out,” Fiddler says. “For 
her to take the time to observe 
the proceedings yesterday was 
very significant.” 

Phase one of the inquest ini- 
tially got off to a rocky start on 
Oct. 5 due to its placement in a 
small courtroom at the Thunder 
Bay courthouse. 

“All of us were disappointed 
to learn about the venue,” Fid- 
dler said at the time. “The 
fact that they chose one of the 
smallest courtrooms for one of 
the biggest inquests in Ontario’s 
history, the fact that they had 
to squeeze all the seven fami- 
lies into the room, was just very 
shameful.” 

After the first day, the 
inquest was moved to the larg- 
est courtroom in the court- 
house on the second day. 

The inquest broke for the 


holidays on Dec. 17 after hear- 
ing testimony about the deaths 
of Paul Panacheese, 21, from 
Mishkeegogamang; Robyn 
Harper, 19, from Keewaywin; 
Jethro Anderson, 15, from 
Kasabonika; Curran Strang, 
18, from Pikangikum; Reggie 
Bushie, 15, from Poplar Hill; 
and Kyle Morrisseau, 17, from 
Keewaywin. 

“Right now, for the first 
phase, it is to hear evidence 
from the police, from the other 
experts that were involved in 
these cases during the time that 
these students passed away,” 
Fiddler says. “So it’s gathering 
information to hopefully give 
some answers to the families, 
to the many questions that they 
have as to what happened, why 
their sons or their daughter 
passed away and what were the 
contributing factors to those 
deaths.” 

The first phase of the inquest 
is scheduled to resume on Jan. 


11 with testimony about the 
death of Jordan Wabasse, 15, 
from Webequie. The first phase 
is scheduled to end on Jan. 21 
and the second phase is sched- 
uled for Feb. 1-25. 

“Phase one ... looks at each 
individual case,” Fiddler says. 
“(Phase two) looks at the 
broader systemic issues that 
may have contributed to the 
tragic deaths of these students.” 

The inquest is being held 
to examine the circumstances 
surrounding the deaths of the 
seven students who died after 
leaving their remote home com- 
munities to pursue secondary 
school studies in Thunder Bay. 
The jury may make recommen- 
dations aimed at preventing 
similar deaths in the future. 

Dr. David Eden is presiding 
as inquest coroner and Trevor 
Jukes, Karen Shea and Amy 
Leamen are counsel to the coro- 
ner. 


First Nation leaders react to TRC's final report 
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Long Lake #58 Chief Allen Towegishig wants to see more healing 
services for residential school survivors after the Truth and Reconcili- 
ation Commission released its Final Report on Dec. 15. 


Rick Garrick 
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Grand Chief Alvin Fiddler 
says the Truth and Reconcilia- 
tion Commission’s 94 Calls to 
Action are a call to all Canadi- 
ans, not just the provincial or 
federal governments. 

“For the prime minister to 
publicly state their commitment 
is very encouraging,” Fiddler 
says. “That is something that 
we should all follow through as 
well. We all need to make that 
commitment to be a part of that 
reconciliation, to be part of that 
healing. We all need to move 
past this experience and for the 
sake of our children to build 
strong families and stronger, 
healthier communities.” 

The TRC released its Final 
Report on Dec. 15 at the Shaw 
Convention Centre in Ottawa. 
A webcast of the ceremony is 
available online at: www.trc.ca/ 


websites/trcinstitution/index. 

php?p=903. 

During the ceremony, 
Prime Minister Justin Trudeau 
recalled how a teacher in one 
of the “very good schools” he 
attended refused to teach the 
chapter on Indigenous Canadi- 


ans. 

“The teacher shrugged and 
said: ‘This chapter’s not very 
interesting and not very impor- 
tant so we’re going to skip it,”’ 
Trudeau says. “And we went 
on to talk about the Durham 
Report or some other such 


things. Let me tell you, the work 
you have done here today, the 
work that all of you here are a 
part of, will ensure that never 
again in the future of Canada 
will students be told that this 
is not an integral part of every- 
thing we are as a country, 
everything we are as Canadi- 
ans. That is a promise we make 
right here, all of us together.” 

Trudeau says the Indian resi- 
dential school system was one 
of the darkest chapters in Cana- 
dian history. 

“The burden of this experi- 
ence has been on your shoul- 
ders for far too long,” Trudeau 
says. “The burden is properly 
ours as a government, and as a 
country. Moving forward, one 
of our goals is to help lift this 
burden from your shoulders, 
from those of your families, and 
from your communities. It is to 
accept fully our responsibilities 
- and our failings - as a govern- 


ment and as a nation.” 

Fiddler says the media needs 
to look at the role they can play 
in the implementation of the 
TRC’s 94 Calls to Action and the 
road towards reconciliation. 

“They need to make it their 
mission and for them to truly 
understand the issues of our 
communities before they report 
on any of our issues,” Fiddler 
says. “The education piece is so 
important for anyone reporting 
on our issues. They really need 
to understand where we are 
coming from. We’ve seen that at 
the national level and even here 
at the regional level.” 

Long Lake #58 Chief Allen 
Towegishig says residential 
school survivors are still suffer- 
ing from their experiences in 
residential school. 

“We couldn’t speak our lan- 
guage at St. Joseph’s, they put 
soap in our mouth,” Towegishig 
says. “When I went to residen- 


tial school, I was Anishinabe. 
By the time I finished, they 
knocked the Indian out of me. 
I used to be close to my grand- 
mother and grandfather, but 
after I finished school I was 
scared of them. And I was 
ashamed to be Anishinabe.” 

Towegishig says more heal- 
ing services are required for 
residential school survivors. 

“I’m happy to say I’m proud 
to be Anishinabe now after 
I’ve gone through my heal- 
ing,” Towegishig says. “For 
us people on our healing 
journey, an apology doesn’t 
mean anything to me because 
I’ve already accepted it, I’ve 
already forgiven them. But 
the people who are still suf- 
fering, it would be nice to be 
acknowledged that (the gov- 
ernment and churches) did 
harm and that shouldn’t hap- 
pen and it’s not going to hap- 
pen again.” 
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Commentary 


Don't be fooled 
by hate 



R ecently, I have heard a lot 
of comments on the fact 
that we are welcoming 
many refugees from Syria. This 
topic is very popular in many 
local coffee shops and places 
where people meet through- 
out Northern and Southern 
Ontario. Sadly, I hear a lot of 
hatred and mean comments 
from people and that disap- 
points me. 

I am not really surprised at 
these negative comments about 
the arrival of refugees from 
Syria as I have heard nasty chat- 
ting about First Nation people 
like myself for many years. 
When right wing governments 
and organizations want to stir 
up trouble they always seem to 
resort to pushing hate buttons 
on topics that turn normally 
nice people into hate mongers. 
The sad part is that this actually 
works to a great degree. 

However, thankfully, most 
Canadians see through this fan- 
ning of hate and remain open, 
tolerant and kind. We all live 
in a very wonderful country 
and we are lucky to have such a 
great democracy where people 
can live safe and productive 
lives. 

The thing is that we have to 
stand up to hatred and intoler- 
ance when we see it rise up 
because that kind of sentiment 
really leads to allowing govern- 
ments and powerful right wing 
organizations to take us all 
down a path to fascism. I don’t 
think most of us would want to 
go in that direction. 

I have seen over the years 
that when governments want to 
divert attention from their own 
bad deeds they point the finger 
at the most vulnerable in soci- 
ety who have a difficult time 
fighting back. 

I have watched mean spirited 
governments focus blame and 
negative comments on the poor, 
the mentally ill, drug addicted 
persons, non white cultures and 
of course First Nation people. 

When you do a little research 
you learn that these same gov- 
ernments and organizations are 
terrible at running provinces 
or countries and actually have 
put Canada in a very negative 
situation in terms of debt not to 
mention their countless corrup- 
tion issues. 

For too many years I have 
watched while our govern- 
ments make life better for the 
very wealthy on the backs of 
the middle class and poor. 

I feel guilty that we have 
allowed our governments to 


bomb people in far off countries 
and that has resulted in the 
deaths and injuries of thou- 
sands upon thousands. Did we 
all have blinders on? 

Was there some strange 
reason that we stood by and 
allowed things to go so terribly 
wrong in this world and our 
country? 

Why have so many of us 
joined the hate bandwagon? 

We must all realize that the 
Syrian refugees that are com- 
ing to Canada are leaving their 
country because we and many 
other countries have been 
bombing the heck out of Syria 
for some time now. 

The country’s cities and 
towns are being demolished, 
infrastructure and even hospi- 
tals have been destroyed and 
there are few safe places for 
people to live. 

I commend Justin Trudeau 
and the Liberals and also the 
opposition NDP for taking us 
back from war and providing a 
safe place for Syrian refugees 
to settle. 

We need to keep Canada a 
democracy that is open, peace 
loving and committed to mak- 
ing the world a better place. I 
fear that if we get lazy with this 
mission then we will pay for it. 
As a matter of fact it will be our 
future generations that will pay 
for it as they may have to live 
in a world that is full of hatred, 
intolerance and violence. 

We should be dedicating our 
best efforts to assisting other 
less fortunate countries to have 
better quality of life and safety. 
That way we would be helping 
them to create an environment 
they would not want to run 
away from. 

Just because we want their 
resources and we are prepared 
to take them by violent means 
does not mean we are right in 
doing so. 

Might is not right. 

I appeal to my First Nation 
family and friends across the 
country to keep strong and 
stand tall for a better world, our 
waters, land and people all over 
this Mother Earth. 

I also appeal to everyone 
else to remember that they also 
come from origins of refugees. 
Most people that immigrated 
to Canada did so because they 
wanted a better life and to 
develop a democratic, free and 
safe place for their families. We 
are all refugees in one way or 
another and we should keep 
that in mind before condemn- 
ing the Syrian children, mom’s, 
dad’s, grandmothers and 
grandfathers. 

If you believe in any religion 
on this earth and in the good- 
ness of humanity then it is 
important to remember that 
hatred is evil. We are better 
than that. 



Sandy Lake Hamper Night 


photo submitted by Elliot Fiddler 

Every year, the community gets together to make Christmas hampers for all the school children, including the high school, the 
elementary school, and the Christian school. The hampers contain food items like pasta, canned food, and crackers. Approximately 
640 hampers were made in 1 hour. 


Dancing for Cool!! A Christmas Story 


Gail Duiker 

Special to Wawatay News 

T A Tesakechak loved 
\/\l Christmas. And he 
V V loved to plan what he 
would gift himself. 

As he examined his nose 
hairs in the old car mirror. 

Maybe, he would get himself 
a dog grooming kit. Better yet, a 
shaver was what he needed for 
his long whiskers. Or, maybe he 
could use a nail file and black 
toe nail polish. He could look 
like Ozzie! Yah. Ozzie likely 
would paint his toe nails black 
to match a black leather jacket.” 

“Rock Star, Babee! !” He 
kissed the mirror and did a 
moon walk across the snow 
wearing a pair of goulash boots. 

Just them, he heard a lot of 
noise by the Indian Rec Center. 

The intercom was booming 
outside and there were many 
car and trucks there. 

Some guy was shouting now 
into the PA system. 

“This is O’ Chiese, your MC. 

“C’mon, all you guys. All you 
girls, everyone. Get yourself 
ready. Christmas dance compe- 
titions begins after 7 P.M. And 
the Grand Entry is at 7, sharp. 
Don’t be late. Okee, then. 

The next thing Wesakechak 
heard was the M.C. 

“checkin; Check. Check. 
Check-Check. 

Then, One Two Three. 
Checking. Check-Check. Check- 
Check. 

Wesakechak said to himself; 
“Them Indian guys like the 
mike, that’s for sure!” 

He watched as the Chiefs 
and the Elders lined up behind 
the Veterans. And all looked 
their best. Wesakechak got into 
the back of the line behind this 


young guy who was wearing 
fine Regalia but had a crutch. 

“What doing?” He said to the 
young guy. 

“Not much.” The other 
replied. “Supposed to dance but 
sprained it.” He pointed to his 
ankle. 

Wesakechak himself really 
wanted to dance. 

He knew that he could likely 
pull some tricks out of his ear, 
and then if he could dance. And 
if he won a cash prize then 
there would be no question of 
having Christmas Cash. 

Once inside the entrance, he 
spotted an Eagle Feather Blan- 
ket by the door. 

Beside the welcoming table, 
an older Mooshum was dozing, 
leaning on his cane. On top the 
table, was a tall Indian hat with 
feather. 

Wesakechak said the magic 
word. 

“Bingo!” Now the Eagle 
Feather blanket was square on 
Wesakechak’s shoulders. 

He said “Bam!” and just like 
that, Mooshum’s tall black hat 
was 

suddenly on Wesakechak’s 
head. 

‘Jes’ borrow it Mooshum?” 
Mooshum knodded in his sleep. 

“Respect!” O’ Chiese, the 
visiting MC shouted. Please 
welcome The Grand Entry!” 

“Ka Boom! Kaboom!’ The 
drummers beat out a tremen- 
dous Honor Song and the 
unmistakable sound of the Cree 
Song filled the large room. 

All the honored guests and 
representatives filed in and 
were announced by the visiting 
MC O’Chiese. 

At the last of the line, Wesah- 
chechak was still standing 
behind a young guy who was 


wearing a very grand regalia. 

The young guy although he 
was leaning heavily on a crutch 
but hopped in at his name. “And 
here is, Nebraska And named 
after his place of residence, he 
travelled here last year and is 
last years Champion of if the 
Men’s Prairie Chicken Dance.” 

Next, the lanky Wesakechak 
came into view. Hiding his face 
from view and beneath the 
shadow of the tall black hat. 

“And whom do we have 
next?” The MC was flustered 
now. 

“South Dakota! here. I 
am right next to Nebraska!” 
Wesakechak grinned. 

Escorted to their seats, the 
trickster turned. “ Nebraska? 
Bad luck, kid? You twisted an 
ankle but me, my regalia blew 
out of the truck by Loyd, Loyd- 
minister, that is.” 

Suddenly, Wesakechak’s 
eyes glazed over. “Idea! If I 
can borrow your regalia, I can 
dance for us both, eh neighbor? 
And I would split any wins 
with you.’ His voice sounded 
so sincere that the young man, 
Nebraska agreed. 

It was also okay with the 
Judges so the MC gave the 
thumbs up to the boys. 

The MC, O’Chiese knodded 
back. “O kee. All you big boys, 

C’ mon up.” 

Wesakechak was hitching 
up his too short pants now. 

Bells jingled merrily as he tied 
these on above this tufted furry 
ankles.” 

One of the dancers smiled. . . 
nice cuffs Man. Coyote? He 
asked. 

“Well, I never!” Wesah- 
chechak put on an old English 
accent and sniffed and walked 
away from the insult. 


“Unusual Convention here. 
With the Judges approval the 
dancer, South Dakota will 
represent also, Nebraska. Nice 
cooperation, guys!” 

Wesakechak pulled his 
Indian top hat, real low as the 
drumming and singing began 
in earnest. 

Time to stretch, his bor- 
rowed pants were too tight so 
he began trying to stretch them. 
And he stentched one leg to the 
ceiling. Wha Wha!” 

“Charlie-Horse” He yelled 
and his leg shot out straight. 

The men around him began 
dancing. 

“Men’s Free Dance!” the MC 
proclaimed. 

The Cree trickster was hop- 
ping around on 1 leg as he 
noticed the Prairie Chicken 
dancer move on by. 

So, Wesakechak yelled “AC 
DC” and assumed the role of 
Angus and did the duck- walk 
across the area center. 

What next? 

Wesakechak thought for he 
knew that desperate times call 
for desperate measures. 

“John Travolta!” he yelled 
and stiffened up into a haughty 
pose. He parted his way 
through the dancers now. 

He strutted and pointed 
to the air. A distant murmur 
rippled through the crowd and 
snickers. 

“O-LA-AA! Do the hustle!” he 
says now. 

“Wha?’ said the other seated 
dancer, Nebraska. 

“Wha Wha!!” said the MC. 

“Do the hustle!” said Wesake- 
chak. “Do the Bustle” said the 
MC trying to maintain some 
manner of control. 
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Culture 


New Phrase Book encourages language continuity 



photo by Geoff Shields/Wawatay News 

Patricia Ningewance and Jerry Sawanas launched the latest of four 
pocket phrase books (the previous three are in Ojibwe, Swampy Cree 
and Inuktitut) dealing with the Oji-Cree language. 


Geoff Shields 

Wawatay News 

Patricia Ningewance is well 
known for her work in keeping 
First Nations languages alive 
and well by publishing a num- 
ber of books dealing with the 
subject, notably Talking Goo- 
kom’s Language. 

She was in Thunder Bay 
with Wawatay radio announcer 
and translator Jerry Sawanas 
on December 19 -20 to launch 
the latest of four pocket phrase 
books (the previous three are 
in Ojibwe, Swampy Cree and 
Inuktitut) dealing with the Oji- 
Cree language. 

Opening at the Waver- 
ley Resource Library they 
explained to a small but enthu- 
siastic group the importance of 
keeping native language alive 
while utilizing a practical dem- 
onstration of calling up mem- 
bers of the audience to ask a 
question from the book in Oji- 
Cree which they then answered. 

Ningewance explained about 
her involvement in indigenous 
language. 

“Well I first began with a 
book called Survival Ojibwe, 
which was very popular but 
now out of print. I then put out 
a bigger version called Talk- 
ing Gookom’s Language which 
was also very popular, I teach 
Ojibwe at the University of 
Manitoba, but the pocket series 
I had always wanted to do and I 
had a drawer full of phrases text 


I could use so I made them into 
phrase book topics, things that 
a person would need to know 
to get around in the community 
or in everyday situations such 
as talking on the phone or visit- 
ing places like the clinic, hospi- 
tal, the social workers office or 
in the bush and then I made it 
so that it contained all sorts of 
medical terminology so that’s 
intended also for fluent speak- 
ers, people who work in lawyers 
offices, nursing stations any 
of those programs where they 
need to say different things so 
the books have got two pur- 
poses, one for learners and one 
for professional fluent people.” 
She added, “ I did the first one 
in Ojibwe and it was really suc- 
cessful and then I had it trans- 
lated into Inuit and that’s been 
out for maybe seven years now 
and later I had it translated into 
Swampy Cree-Northern Mani- 
toba area.” 

One of the greatest concerns 
is the fact that the younger 
generation is losing touch 
with their traditional language 
when asked if her books helped 
to keep it alive she replied, “I 
think so, because with pocket 
Ojibwe which has been around 
for awhile, when I see young 
people buying it and they sell it 
at gas stations in Winnipeg and 
at powwows and a lot of people 
buy it, they thank me for getting 
it printed. They really appreci- 
ate that they have a small book 
like that where they can use 


phrases from it, where they can 
increase their vocabulary with 
the language that is in it and 
it has place names and that’s 
important that we name the 
places in our regions in our lan- 
guage.” 

Following the library another 
launch took place later that 
afternoon at the Fort William 
Arts and Craft Fair, which met 
with success. 

Monday the 21st saw them at 
the Sioux Lookout Meno Ya Win 
Hospital for a final presentation 
where a large crowd gathered 
to listen, participate and to buy 
copies of the book. 

Sawanas shared his thoughts 
on the launchings. 

“I think we have been looking 
for resources for our commu- 
nity members and also others 
that want to learn our language 
and there are quiet a few and so 
Pat started doing these pocket 
dictionaries/ phrase books 
and I think it is so important to 
have these materials because 
people don’t know where to 
look for resources to help them 
learn their languages or people 
from other cultures wanting to 
learn our languages so when 
she asked me, I thought it was 
such a great idea that she is 
doing this, I jumped at the 
chance to help her.” He con- 
tinued, “It took a few months 
to get all the phrases down. If 
you go up North and you want 
to go to the medical center, air- 
port or band office it provides 


all the questions so that you can 
find your way around the com- 
munity and that’s the beauty 
of this book, once you go into 
the community you have your 
phrase book and that’s how you 
can begin good conversations 
on language. People love to be 
engaged with others learning 
their language so I am really 
hoping that especially the com- 
munities will take to these 
phrase books and use them 
because you need to start some- 
where and this is a great start- 
ing point. I think its it’s a very 
good way for getting people 
talking.” He concluded, “This 
is a new thing that’s happening 
amongst our people, where we 
are promoting our languages 
and when you promote your- 
self you create excitement and I 
hope it picks up and goes every- 
where.” 

Adrian Lawrence is a teacher 
at North Spirit First Nations he 
attended the library launch and 
shared, 

“Today some of the things 
I have known already. The 
sounds in Oji-Cree are quiet 
different in English and the 
annotate and inanimate I find 
really interesting. No Oji-Cree is 
not a dead language, there are 
still thousands of people who 
speak it and it’s important that 
it doesn’t disappear.” 

James Morris Executive 
Director of the Sioux Lookout 
First Nations Health Authority 
who attended the Meno Ya Win 


launch concurred. “ We have to 
do something because dealing 
with languages is a big job and 
this is a good start. It is also a 
good way of helping young peo- 
ple retain their language, you 
can lose your language in one 


generation and because English 
is so available, the teaching sys- 
tem is English the media is in 
English you have to deal with 
all that. I think this is a great 
undertaking and we need more 
of this.” 


Cree service held at St. Paul's in Thunder Bay 



photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Indigenous Spiritual Ministry of Mishamikoweesh Bishop Lydia 
Mamakwa, National Indigenous Bishop Mark MacDonald and Rev- 
erend Kenina Winter perform a laying of hands healing ceremony 
during the Dec. 6 Cree language service at St. Paul’s Anglican Church 
in Thunder Bay. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Anglican Church Bishops 
Lydia Mamakwa and Mark Mac- 
Donald and Reverend Kenina 
Winter performed a healing 
service during the Dec. 6 Cree 
service at St. Paul’s Anglican 
Church in Thunder Bay. 

“It wasn’t in the plans to 
have the healing service as 
part of the communion ser- 
vice, but I saw a lot of people 
in wheelchairs and people that 
are here for medical reasons,” 
says Mamakwa, bishop for the 
Indigenous Spiritual Ministry 
of Mishamikoweesh. “I felt the 
call that we need to do this. We 
wanted to give them commu- 
nion and they wanted prayers 
too.” 

Mamakwa, MacDonald, 
national Indigenous bishop, 
and Winter laid hands on the 
people during the healing ser- 
vice. The Cree service featured 
hymns, readings and prayers in 
the Cree language. It was the 
fourth held in Thunder Bay. 

“We hope the (Cree service) 
will continue and hope that it 
will expand,” Mamakwa says, 
noting a group of people in 
Thunder Bay are working on 
expanding ministry in the city. 


“We do need more people to 
help, and a coordinator on the 
ground to do the work. Hope- 
fully we will have something in 
place all year round to deliver 
this kind of ministry in our lan- 
guage, even if it’s home visits to 
the sick people and the shut-ins 
and in the hospital too.” 

Jason Beardy, a member of 
the Mamow committee, says 
the group is looking at the 
needs of community members 
from the northern communities 
who are living in Thunder Bay. 

“Right now we are doing this 
on a volunteer basis,” Beardy 
says. “But if we are going to be 
expanding, it needs to be done 
through a coordinated effort. 
We may have to seek out some 
funding for a coordinator that 
can do this on a more stable 
basis.” 

In addition to the Cree ser- 
vice, the Mamow commit- 
tee also provided a feast after 
the service at Dennis Franklin 
Cromarty First Nations High 
School, where the Indigenous 
Spiritual Ministry Healing Gos- 
pel Jamboree was being held 
from Dec. 3-6. 

“We fly in the northern min- 
isters who come in to do the 
service if they are not already 
down here on other business,” 


Beardy says. “It’s just a lot of 
coordination in terms of gath- 
ering the donated food or if we 
have to go shopping for food. 
We have traditional food that is 
donated and brought down to 
us.” 

WRN’s Bill Morris, a dea- 
con with St. Mary’s Anglican 
Church in Sioux Lookout and 
one of the organizers of the 
Indigenous Spiritual Ministry 
Healing Gospel Jamboree, says 
there were more people this 
year from the northern commu- 
nities at the jamboree. 

“I see people coming from 
Fort Severn, from Sachigo Lake, 
Bearskin Lake, Big Trout Lake, 
Muskrat Dam and also from 
Neskantaga and Summer Bea- 
ver,” Morris says. “The Cree, the 
Oji-Cree and the Ojibway are 
here.” 

Former regional chief Stan 
Beardy attended the Cree ser- 
vice along with Jason Beardy, 
Morris and many other commu- 
nity members. 

“First Nations people are very 
spiritual people,” Stan Beardy 
says. “Over the years many of us 
have different ways of express- 
ing that spirituality. To hear the 
singing, the church service in 
our own language reconnects 
us to our home communities.” 


Stan Beardy says many of 
the people in attendance at the 
Cree service are not in Thunder 
Bay by their own choice. 

“They long to hear their own 
people in their own language to 
sing and to hear what they grew 
up with,” Stan Beardy says. 
“It’s nice to see so many Elders 
here that may not have had the 
opportunity to see each other 
over time.” 

DFC vice principal Sharon 
Angeconeb enjoyed the Cree 
service. 

“It brings back a lot of memo- 
ries of a long time ago when we 
used to have these services up 
north,” Angeconeb says. “It’s 
really amazing the local tal- 
ent, the singers, the musicians. 
The pianists didn’t have all the 
university training to play the 
music but yet they did an amaz- 
ing job. I really enjoyed that, 
and it’s good fellowship too to 
see people from the north.” 

Mamakwa says community 
members in Thunder Bay have 
been “very receptive” to the 
Cree service. 

“There are a lot of Elders 
here that can’t go back home, so 
they really need this kind of ser- 
vice,” Mamakwa says. “Some of 
them don’t speak English (so) 
being able to hear this in their 


language brings very much 
needed comfort too.” 

St. Paul’s Arch Deacon Debo- 
rah Kraft loves hosting the Cree 
service in her church. 

“I find it very meaningful, 
I find it very beautiful,” Kraft 
says. “We regularly say prayers 
in Cree here on the Sunday 
morning, so this is something 
that just moves me and uplifts 
my heart. I’m just very thankful 
for the spiritual gifts of our First 
Nation brothers and sisters.” 


Kraft says St. Paul’s perform 
the laying-on-of-hands prayer 
service every Sunday. 

“Every single week, every 
communion service, we have 
either a deacon or a priest who 
goes in the chapel and anoints 
people and does prayers,” Kraft 
says. 

The church is located at the 
corner of Ridgeway and McK- 
ellar Street on the south side of 
Thunder Bay. 
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from page 4 


“Okay Guys. No more Free 
Dance. Now, we are going to 
see some real Indian dancing. 

Folks, its time for the Grass 
Dance!” The MCS was clear and 
loud. 

“Wha?” the Grass Dance? 
Wesakechak shook one leg then 
the other. 

He gave the thumbs up to 
Nebraska, who was like other 
bystanders watching with large 
eyes. Hey Ya, He yah He ya 
Ha, the Cree singers were in 
key and in high note and were 
heading higher and higher their 
notes rose to a crezendo. The 
drums were going a faster and 
faster. 

All around, the man dancers 
were parting the grasses, and 
looking this way and that. They 
swung their arms back, and 
bent low. 

That is when Wesakechak 
sprung into being himself. He 
swung llong arm this way, 
looped it then swung the other 
arm. He crouched and parted 
the grass this way and that 
way. He smiled and posed, and 
smiled and posed. 

The Judges held their pens 
up. 

‘Ho Kee ! !” All you guys now. 
The judges have signalled to 
stop.” 

Wesakechak’s heart was 
trembling now. The MC O’ 
Cheise announced the Third 
Prize, and the Second Prize but 
still, no mention of any win- 
ning. 

Then, ‘South Dakota! 

Winner of the famed Grass 
Dance and the First Prize!’ The 
MC held up Wesakechak’s arm 
to the crowd and pinned on the 
medal. And the crowd roared 
with laughter, he was s good 
dancer after all. 

After giving Nebraska the 
High 5, Wesakechak began 
counting out the monies; fives 
and tens until it was V 2 for each 


one. 

Nebraska protested. But, I 
didn’t even dance.” Wesake- 
chak took that to mean that 
Nebraska wanted more money.” 

“Greedy, huh? Okee. But 
you gott’a throw in the electric 
razor I saw in your back pack.” 

“What for” 

I like to look good!” 

Like a shot, Wesakechak 
went to get out of Nebraska’s 
regalia. 

“Here! Gim’me that blanket!” 
the Cree trickster demanded. 

‘Just hurry up then” 

“Its Christmas!” Nebraska 
shrugged as he sat there with 
his re knickers and tee shirt. 

“Show- off!” Wesakechak ran 
to the men’s. 

He took out the shaving 
razor. Trimmed his whiskers. 
“N-I-CE. Wha Wha! !” 

Next, thing he would trim 
up his ankles. He set the shaver 
on low and had one long leg on 
the sink. 

But some guy opening the 
bathroom door knocked the 
razor and it went “Whizz” 
instead of ‘Whoopps!” It just 
ate up a large chuck of fur. The 
Coyotee man, had no choice 
but to match them up. . . 

As he walked across the 
floor, Nebraska laughed at his 
naked ankles. Why you look 
more like a Prairie Chicken! 

And that comment started 
an avalanche- a whole row of 
assorted older kokums were all 
laughing 

And to add to his humilia- 
tion; one of the Kokum’s yelled. 
“Nice Chicken Legsl” 

Quickly he handed back the 
Regalia to Nebraska and 

the Coyotee man sloughed 
beneath the blankey now. “Its 
going to be a cold, cold winter 
here in Alberta!” He pouted 
and slouched a little lower and 
ran so fast out the door. 

Some things just take time 
to learn any thing from. That is 
all. Ekosi Maka! Merry Christ- 
mas to Pow Wow Country! ! 


Arts and Entertainment 


Annual craft fair a huge success 


Geoff Shields 

Wawatay News 

Fort William First Nations 
held their fourth annual Arts & 
Crafts Fair on the weekend of 
December 19-20. Over 30 stall- 
holders were present displaying 
a variety of goods that ranged 
from leatherwork, beadwork, 
paintings, bark work, clothing, 
footwear, exquisite dolls and 
jewelry. While for those who 
wanted to take a break from 
perusing the stalls to relax there 
was a large variety of hot and 
cold beverages and food com- 
bined with a place to sit and 
talk to friends both old and 
new. 

The event was organized by 
Directors Christian Chapman 
from Fort William Reserve and 
Jean Marshall originally from 
Big Trout Lake but now residing 
in Fort William both of whom 
were pleased with the turnout. 
Chapman commented, “We 
have been holding our annual 
Christmas craft sale for four 
years, it’s an opportunity for 
local artists to showcase the 
work that they do. It is a com- 
munity gathering and a great 
opportunity to display and sell 
our wares also a good oppor- 
tunity for all of our artists to 
meet one another, because all 
year long we are doing our own 
work so we really love the fair 
so we can get together and do 
craft.” 

Marshall added, “This year 
has been totally beyond our 
expectations, people are com- 
ing and we are just letting them 
set up, a kind of free for all. We 
just want to give crafters a dif- 
ferent opportunity to come out 


and display their work. At pres- 
ent I think we are just going to 
keep this like how we are doing 
it, but I think we might do one 
in summer time so we will do 
it twice a year. We might have 
to organize it, that’s the thing 
because so far it has organized 
itself just because we are all a 
community of artists and we all 
get along which is why it works 
so well.” 

Chapman concluded, “When 
we started, there were probably 
about eight of us and there are 
some people who were here 
from the start, our core of art- 
ists and now people are hearing 
about it through word of mouth 
and of course Face Book. There 
are people here from up North, 
Gull Bay, Armstrong, Thunder 
Bay and Fort Francis. There are 
people from all over ” he said. 

Stallholder Paul Francis is 
from Wikwemikong (Mani- 
toulin Island Reserve) but has 
lived in Thunder Bay for over 
30 years. “I learnt how to do my 
crafts from my mother, I started 
working with her when I was 
eight or nine years old so I have 
been doing this for quiet a long 
time. I do the powwow circuit 
and attend all the celebrations 
and enjoy doing the different 
things I do. This is my second 
year here and I am doing really 
well, it’s a really good show and 

I will be back next year.” 

Beadwork designer Aileen 
Malcolm shared, 

“This is my first year and it 
is always good to be out in the 
public. It’s a good way to dis- 
play my work and make new 
friends, so I will be back next 
year. If they still want me here, 

II be here.” 



photos by Geoff Shields/Wawatay News 

Fort William First Nations held their fourth annual Arts & Crafts Fair 
on the weekend of December 19-20. 


CftilJR MONEY NOW!!! 



PAY NO 
WITHHOLDING 
TAX WITH 
STATUS CARD 




CANADIAN FINANCIAL SOLUTIONS INC 


WE UNLOCK: 


FORMER EMPLOYER PENSION PLANS 

LOCKED IN RETIRMENT ACCOUNTS 

(LIRA) 


FUNDS WILL BE DEPOSITED 
DIRECTLY INTO YOUR BANK 
ACCOUNT 

*BC Registered funds do not qualify. Not available in QC. 


CALL MARK Toll Free: 1(888) 451-6133 
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Arts and Entertainment 


Webequie's Summer Wabasse performs in Thunder Bay 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Webequie’s Summer 

Wabasse recently performed as 
Curly Chop in the Goldilocks 
and the Three Pigs theatre per- 
formance at St. Ignatius High 
School in Thunder Bay. 

“I’m one of the three pigs,” 
Wabasse says. “It was a pretty 
funny play. There are some 
good lines. We had a lot of 
laughs out of the crowd with it.” 

Wabasse and the other stu- 
dents in the Grade 11 and 12 
drama classes picked the play 
and were cast for their roles in 
early October. 

“We had to be off-book by 
the beginning of November,” 
Wabasse says. “That’s when we 
started doing our dress rehears- 
als every weekend.” 

The first couple of dress 
rehearsals ran from 12-5 p.m. 
on the weekend, with hair and 
makeup sessions running from 
12-1 p.m. 

“At one o’clock we would 
all go on stage for the first two 
rehearsals, but as we got closer 
to the play the rehearsals went 
from 10 o’clock to six o’clock 
to accommodate for more 
time to do more detailed stage 
makeup and to run the whole 
thing through more times if we 
needed help with some sepa- 
rate scenes,” Wabasse says. “We 
spent a long time on sets — 
there were only two different 
sets in the play but they were 
pretty hard to make.” 

The students performed the 
play on Dec. 15 and 16 in the 
St. Ignatius High School audi- 
torium. 

“With theatre class, you 
really have to learn to express 
yourself on stage,” Wabasse 
says. “This definitely helps me 
in my other classes. I don’t get 
nervous before doing big pre- 
sentations or seminars any- 
more.” 

Wabasse usually achieves 
high marks in school; her low- 
est mark this semester is 89 per 
cent. 


photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Webequie’s Summer Wabasse, 
right, with her mother Leona 
Scanlon, performed the Curly 
Chop role in the St. Ignatius High 
School Grade n and 12 drama 
class production of Goldilocks 
and the Three Pigs on Dec. 15 
and 16 in Thunder Bay. 


“I don’t do a lot of extra 
stuff,” Wabasse says. “I do my 
homework, I study for tests and 
if I am struggling with anything 
I will actually go to the teacher 
for help.” 

Wabasse plans to study engi- 
neering at Lakehead University 
in the future, with a focus on 
civil engineering. 

“Math is one of my best sub- 
jects,” Wabasse says. “I actually 
like doing math and solving 
problems rather than writing 
essays.” 

In her spare time, Wabasse 
makes and sells her own bath 
products, including bath fizzes 
with essential oils. 

“Some of them have solid 
colours, some have patterns,” 
Wabasse says. “They kind of 
look like coloured rocks.” 

Wabasse originally began 
making bath fizzes for herself 
due to the high cost of commer- 
cial products. 

“I just started making my 
own and then people got inter- 
ested in how I was making my 
own and wanted to buy them 
off of me,” Wabasse says. 

During the Christmas season, 
Wabasse had orders for “over a 
hundred” bath fizzes. 

“Most of my clients are peo- 
ple who have my mom on Face- 
book,” Wabasse says. “But I’ll 
get people on buy and sell who 
want to buy 10 so they can sell 
them or put them in a gift bas- 
ket for their friend.” 

Wabasse plans to find a sum- 
mer job next summer. 

“I volunteered with (Fort 
William Historical Park) for 
Haunted Fort this fall and it was 
fun.” 



Sexual Abuse Centre 

THUNDER BAY 

Life just isn't the same for 
someone after a sexual assault 
or sexual abuse as a child 

Our Centre has specialized in sexual abuse/ 
assault counselling since 1975. 

Services are available to: 

Females and males 14yrs or over 
Counselling (in person or by phone) 

24hour Crisis Line 

If you or someone you care about needs help: 
make the call 

24hour crisis line: 1-807-344-4502 
Toll Free 1-866-311-5927 

Visit our website at: www.tbsasa.org 



^•Ucrbcry 1 



Wataynikaneyap 
Power 


WATAYNIKANEYAP POWER LIMITED PARTNERSHIP 

Wataynikaneyap Transmission Project 
Phase 2: Connecting 16 Remote First Nation Communities 

Wataynikaneyap Power L.P. is a licensed transmission company owned by 20 First Nation 
communities in partnership with FortisOntario and RES Canada (Fortis-RES). Since 2008, 
Wataynikaneyap Power and the member communities have been actively working to 
develop new transmission facilities in Northwestern Ontario in order to connect remote 
First Nation communities currently powered by diesel generation. Phase 1 of the project 
requires a new transmission line to be constructed from the Dryden/lgnace area to Pickle 
Lake. Wataynikaneyap initiated an environmental assessment on this part of the project in 
September 2012. Phase 2 of the project is comprised of 1500 km of new transmission lines 
and associated facilities, and will connect 16 remote First Nation communities north of 
Red Lake and Pickle Lake to the provincial grid. Wataynikaneyap will be initiating 
an environmental assessment for Phase 2 and formal notifications regarding the 
environmental assessment will be provided shortly. More information on the 
Wataynikaneyap Transmission Project can be found at www.wataypower.ca. 


If you would like to be added to our Project mailing list or have Project-related questions, 
please contact: 


Margaret Kenequanash 
Director/Chair 
Wataynikaneyap Power LP 
81 King St., P.O. Box 449 
Sioux Lookout, Ontario, P8T 1A5 
Tel: (807) 737-2662 
Email: margaretk@shibogama.on.ca 


John Cutfeet 
Communications Officer 
Wataynikaneyap Power LP 
P.O. Box 9 

Big Trout Lake, Ontario, POV 1G0 
Tel: (807) 738-0935 
Email: cutfeetj@hotmail.com 
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Politics 



PM Trudeau 
addresses AFN in 
Special Assembly 


photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Neskantaga Chief Wayne Moonias is looking for the federal government to follow through with some 
action and firm commitments after Prime Minister Justin Trudeau addressed the Assembly of First Nations 

Special Chiefs Assembly. RlcR GarncR 

Wawatay News 






Discover North Star Air 


Who We Are 



a 

Charter Passenger Cargo 


• Financially sound airline carrier 

• Offering a full suite of cost-effective air transportation solutions and capacity to deliver; Charter, 
Passenger, Cargo, Fuel Services 

• Operating bases in Thunder Bay, Sioux Lookout, Red Lake, Pickle Lake and Kapuskasing 

• A growing modernized and low maintenance fleet that consists of 5 Pilatus PC-1 2, 2 Cessna Grand 
Caravan and 3 Basler BT-67 aircraft; a game changer for the North. 

• Our focus is to provide you with the best customer experience by "Serving You Better" 

• Opened new corporate office in Thunder Bay 


Some Key Achievements 

• To-date we have strategic partnerships with 10 First Nations; Bearskin Lake, Cat Lake, Deer Lake, 
Kashechewan, Neskantaga, North Caribou Lake, North Spirit Lake Poplar Hill, Sachigo Lake, and Webequie. 

• Currently servicing 1 8 destinations in Northwest Ontario where 72% of them are First Nations with our Flex 
Flight services. 

• Our cargo business is experiencing significant growth as a result of new contracts with major corporations 
that provide lifeline services to the North. 

• We have achieved platinum rating for our safety standards. 

Our Value Proposition 

• Revenue sharing agreement with those First Nation communities that have signed a strategic partnership 
with us 

• A path for a long-term investment into the ownership of North Star Air for our community partners. 

• Working together to create new business opportunities while protecting and preserving nature and 
maintaining First Nations values, culture and identify. 

Community Investments and Involvement 

• We are proud and dedicated to playing an active role in making a positive difference within the First Nation 
Communities. 

• Committed to sponsoring and supporting social and cultural programs such as Arts & Culture, Education, 
Environment, Healthy Living and Sports and Recreation 

• Building community relationships is of utmost importance to us and this is why we are hosting an Open 
House event within each partner community. 



Reservations 

Charter.Passenger.Cargo 
Toll Free: 1 .844.633.6294 
Local: 1 .807.474.2895 
Fax: 1 .807.475.8040 


E-Mail: reservations@northstarair.ca 
Online Booking Available 
www.northstarair.ca 


Nishnawbe Aski Nation 
leaders look forward to work- 
ing with the new federal gov- 
ernment after Prime Minister 
Justin Trudeau addressed the 
Assembly of First Nations Spe- 
cial Chiefs Assembly in Decem- 
ber. 

“It was really encourag- 
ing to have the prime minis- 
ter there to set the tone of the 
meeting on the opening of 
Day 1,” says Grand Chief Alvin 
Fiddler, “to again reiterate his 
commitments to First Nations 
to address our issues, on boil 
water advisories for example, to 
ensure that First Nations have 
access to clean drinking water.” 


Trudeau was the first 
sitting prime minister 
to address a Special 
Chiefs Assembly and 
the first to attend since 
his father Pierre Eliot 
Trudeau attended 
more than 30 years 
ago... 


Trudeau was the first sit- 
ting prime minister to address 
a Special Chiefs Assembly and 
the first to attend since his 
father Pierre Eliot Trudeau 
attended more than 30 years 
ago. Trudeau announced 
plans to lift the two per cent 
cap on First Nations education 
funding, to launch a national 
inquiry into missing and mur- 
dered Indigenous women, to 
repeal bills passed unilaterally 
by the former federal govern- 
ment and to implement the 
Truth and Reconciliation Com- 
mission’s 94 Calls to Action, 
including the implementation 
of the United Nations Declara- 
tion on the Rights of Indige- 
nous Peoples (UNDRIP), during 
his speech. 

“That is so key when it comes 
to the pressures we are facing 
in our communities on resource 
development,” Fiddler says 
about UNDRIP. “First Nations 
have that authority and they 
have the right to have a say in 
terms of what happens in their 
territories, whether it is mean- 
ingful consultation but also to 
give their consent in terms of 
what happens in their terri- 
tories. It was so important for 
Prime Minster Trudeau to make 
those commitments publicly at 
that meeting.” 

Webequie Chief Corne- 
lius Wabasse says it is time 
to develop a new relationship 
with the federal government, 
noting he met with Indigenous 
Affairs and Northern Develop- 
ment Minister Carolyn Bennett 
and other ministers during the 
Special Chiefs Assembly, which 
was held Dec. 8-10 in Gatineau, 
Que. 


“There has been a positive 
sense from the federal govern- 
ment that they will work with 
us in the development of the 
Ring of Fire or any other devel- 
opment in the north,” Wabasse 
says. “We’re looking forward to 
working with the federal gov- 
ernment on how we can make 
this happen right for all parties 
that have an interest in the Ring 
of Fire.” 

Neskantaga Chief Wayne 
Moonias says Trudeau’s com- 
ments were “a welcoming state- 
ment,” but the federal govern- 
ment needs to follow through 
on some of their key promises 
and campaign commitments. 

“There has to be some action, 
there has to be firm commit- 
ments on the state of our com- 
munities,” Moonias says. ’’Nes- 
kantaga is one of those com- 
munities that is going through 
a boil water advisory issue. We 
are trying to ensure that the 
government comes to the table 
and works with our First Nation 
in trying to resolve this out- 
standing issue that we have in 
our community.” 

CBC reported in late Decem- 
ber that the federal government 
has committed to funding the 
design phase of a water treat- 
ment plant for Neskantaga 
in 2016-17. The Matawa First 
Nations community has been 
under a boil water advisory 
since 1995. 

Moonias was encouraged by 
Trudeau’s commitment to lift 
the two per cent cap on educa- 
tion. 

“Education is one of the 
key areas that there has to be 
some investment, as well as the 
revitalization or retention of 
languages in our community,” 
Moonias says. “The majority of 
our community membership 
still speaks our language and 
it is important that that is part 
of our culture and identity, so 
there has to be some firm com- 
mitments made by this new 
government to ensure there is 
proper resourcing for our peo- 
ple in that area.” 

Concerns about the affects of 
this year’s unusually warm win- 
ter weather conditions on the 
winter roads were also brought 
up during the Special Chiefs 
Assembly. 

“There are concerns about 
how late it is to start construct- 
ing these winter roads,” Fiddler 
says. “And with an early spring, 
that window for winter roads 
is getting narrower and nar- 
rower. That’s the notice we gave 
to the government last week is 
that they need to be prepared to 
step in. If we need to fly in the 
fuel, the materials, the goods 
up north, they need to be pre- 
pared to help support our com- 
munities in terms of flying each 
of those things in for our com- 
munities because they are so 
needed.” 

Fiddler says the winter roads 
are becoming less reliable due 
to changing climate conditions. 

“We need to start thinking 
about building all-season roads 
into our communities,” Fiddler 
says. 
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Environment 


Northern 
Communities feel 
climate change 
impact 


Geoff Shields 

Wawatay News 

On December 14 2015, the 
United Nations Conference on 
Climate Change was held in 
the Le Bourget suburb of Paris. 
Representatives of the Cana- 
dian Government were present 
at the talks, however the fact 
that there were no representa- 
tives of the first Nations peoples 
was of great concern to Ontario 
Regional Chief Isadore Day who 
expressed his concern in a letter 
sent on November 23, 2015 to 
the Prime Minister and Provin- 
cial Ministers prior to the meet- 
ing. 

One of the rapidly acceler- 
ating effects of global warm- 
ing which is impacting on the 
Northern Communities is that 
on the road system in his letter 
Day stated that “ Our Peoples in 
the North are all too aware that 
warmer winters have already 
negatively impacted their live- 
lihoods, many communities 
depend on winter roads for 
food and materials. Shorter sea- 
sons have resulted in sometimes 
severe shortages that have only 
worsened the decades long cri- 
sis. There are 31 remote com- 
munities in Ontario that will 
not have ice roads between now 
and the year 2100. First Nation 
peoples in the northern com- 
munities, who are the most 
susceptible to climate change, 
are already experiencing the 
adverse effects. Animal migra- 
tion patterns have adversely 
affected hunting, while warmer 
winters have reduced or elimi- 
nated ice roads to remote com- 
munities “ he said. 

While declining to make a 
formal statement, Sandy Lake 
Chief Bart Meekis did mention 
to a Wawatay reporter that the 
Elders in the remote commu- 
nity are very concerned about 
it as closures of winter roads 
means financial loss for them 
and supplies can’t get in but 
sofa this has not happened yet 
how ever awhile back they did 
have problem , the road was 
ok but it could not take huge 
semis and if it was totally closed 
it could have a drastic affect on 
the community. 

Wawatay News spoke to 
Chief James Cutfeet from 
Kitchenuhmaykoosib Inninu- 
wug (Big Trout Lake) 

Q. On December 18 2015 
Ontario Regional Chief Isadore 
Day in a letter to the Cana- 
dian Government after the 
Paris Talks in which he called 
upon our Treaty partners the 
federal and provincial govern- 
ment tasteful now and order a 
Climate Change Impact Study 
in the north. We can’t wait 
any longer. Climate Change 
has dramatically reduced the 
length of time winter roads are 
accessible causing shortages of 
food, fuel and medical supplies 
and increasing the need for 
fly in supplies. This results in 
higher living costs and potential 
decreases in quality of life and 
health.” What are your views on 
this. 


A. Yes, there is a definite 
need to study the Climate 
Change impact. However the 
Chiefs of Ontario does not rep- 
resent Kitchenuhmaykoosib 
Inninuwug. KI is an Indepen- 
dent First Nation. The dura- 
tion of the winter road season 
is beginning to be of great con- 
cern. The higher of price of 
goods , materials and supplies 
due to lack of extended winter 
roads is affecting the lives of the 
First Nations people.” 

Q. Climate Change will affect 
the Northern Communities in 
a big way, can you expand will 
affect you in Big Trout Lake. 

A. “Climate change is affect- 
ing the North. Each year, the 
possibility of winter road being 
available becomes question- 
able. Winter road traffic flow- 
ing in and out of the remote 
communities is determined by 
the thickness of the ice on the 
lakes and whether rivers or 
creeks are frozen to make tem- 
porary passage. The moral of 
winter road travellers will be 
impact. People depend on the 
road to socialize/visit/interact 
with other communities, travel 
out for conferences, the ability 
to bulk shop etc. 

The health of the people 
is not necessarily affected as 
transportation is normally by 
airport. The pattern of animal 
migration may be changing 
but this can better be answered 
by scientists and government. 
As an individual and present 
leader, this is my first year liv- 
ing in Big Trout Lake in 39 
years. Therefore my first winter 
road season. 

The winter road crew began 
preparing and started work- 
ing on the road on Wednesday, 
January6, 2016. It is too early 
to receive an initial report espe- 
cially where rivers and creek 
crossings are concerned.” 

Q. Representation of First 
Nations people on Govern- 
ment surveys, talks on Climate 
Change is important. Have rep- 
resentation opportunities been 
extended to Big Trout Lake. 

A. “Kitchenuhamykoo- 
sib Inninuwug has not been 
involved in any surveys or talks 
related to climate change. I 
am aware of the Assembly 
of First Nation’s support and 
involvement on talk’s and its 
Resolution at the Paris Climate 
Change Conference. Kitchenu- 
hamykoosib Inninuwug is an 
Independent First Nation and 
we do not normally get involved 
wit First Nations incorporated 
organizations but we do have 
observer status.” 

Q. Have you heard anything 
from Environmental & Climate 
change Minister Catherine 
McKenna or the Provincial Gov- 
ernment in relation to discus- 
sion on the subject? 

A. “Direct contact has not 
been received by either levels of 
government. Although, KI was 
contacted by an organization 
assisting in a Climate Change 
conference regionally.” 


Indian Residential School Memorial 



photo submitted by Chiefs of Ontario Communications 

Ontario Regional Chief Isadore Day with Bkejwanong/Walpole Island Chief Dan Miskokomon at the Indian Residen- 
tial School Memorial in Walpole Island after the Truth Reconciation Commision released their final report. 
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«ndSbAbo-\ PTP<l*- 0 \ -o u b 3 Cb\ «*A*^bL\ Tiq*TA*SbAbo-\ ><Snb\ «PdkbAb<r x Vb* l~a V*A9*\ 

•lb*" Dd c 18 Cr'a-^P V*fl PV*fl.o x AT > 3 U S A^ ATLb.o 3 crAPA-aa 3 Vb* LL° 72% <<rTo-o- A* CaAA*a 3 
Ao>Lb d 3 b o-b 3 b>aU x APA* 3 . 

• l"a«* C u « -JH o-Co- bPflaP AL">C^A*a 3 «<r u PAL V>P PnA*PAd<l*- PV*fl.o x bbVT<l*-. 

• o-PUAaP % 7 o-b 3 PPa<*mqA*o- x bATAJpq^ x AL A-oq <Pb*f AJPqA* <j>PA-<r\ 


qAifab-' o-CdPA- AJP9A-<ra 3 

• O- bOaDP bPAPD<*- PA*Ci)Prd^PC* <o-Tcro-A* CaAA-a 3 P>P <q*aLflA*C* Tad' bab u PPqLb x o-AJpqA*<ra 3 . 

• Co-ba«rbu v*n <o-o-b 3 Ao- u p>p <urnv 3 cj«*- >v*a apa* AJpqA-o- b>p A*c^prd^pc*. 

• LPCL^A-a 3 Vb* I" a VP U PLaPPbU x <"P I" a PLaPPbUaP 3 <Jo-T o-(r<l* x bPP-oCJ<*- >flLrVA*o-<l* x . 

CaAA-<r N bm<r<1CL^Lb x To. P«IVLb s 

• o-pp-ocr 3 I" a o-<P(To-n^r 3 V>P «*A*P"AV*^ X PP>P r _o u bLbP 3 <lo-To-o-A* CaAA*a 3 . 

• o-<Pflo-fVP V>P «P(To-qCLq^ x Ta VD>P<I*A*PD!7 X aab LLA* DCJA*a 3 bAJTb.o<l* x Db 3 A u d.oA*o-\ <"PA* 
baV*pqA*cr\ q>P PTwA-ALfVao-^ Ta "ICV-ATPqA-a 3 . 

• TDo- crPP-oCr 3 P>P <l*A*PA*nacr<* x CaAA*a 3 bAT<I^P 3 l~C u bA*l>P aDqP x PA c/)^ x bCPP 3 
bI>PA*Ci)Prd^ N CaAA-a 3 . 


pv-rii> N > 3 u*a^ ra v-n <s- qi>r«^<rd u b.D«- N 

<3<rJVo-<]-\ <DPA*a :> . CaAA-a 3 . 


NORTH StAr 

AIR 



Reservations 

Charter.Passenger.Cargo 
Toll Free: 1 .844.633.6294 
Local: 1 .807.474.2895 
Fax: 1 .807.475.8040 


E-Mail: reservations@northstarair.ca 
Online Booking Available 
www.northstarair.ca 
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Big name producer works with Black Stone on sophomore album 


Lenny Carpenter 

Special to Wawatay News 

A Cree rock band has com- 
pleted the recording of its soph- 
omore album with the aid a big- 
name rock producer. 

In November, the band Black 
Stone made its way to Vancou- 
ver to work with Mike Fraser, a 
Canadian producer, mixer and 
engineer who has worked with 
bands such as AC/DC, Metal- 
lica, Aerosmith and Rush. 

“It was pretty amazing,” 
said lead guitarist Michael 
Archibald, a member of Taykwa 
Tagamou First Nation. “When 
we got there, we were looking 
at each and thinking, this is 
really happening. And I think 
we were nervous just meeting 
Mike because of his resume. 
He’s one of the best.” 

Formed about three years 
ago, Black Stone is composed 
of Archibald, lead singer Rob 
Faries (Moose Cree), bassist 
James Gunner (Moose Cree), 
guitarist Darrell McLeod 
(Moose Cree), and drummer 
Jimmy McLeish. 

The recording of the untitled 
album — which is actually an 
EP — is the follow up their self- 
titled debut album in 2013. 

The band was formed when 
Archibald wanted to collaborate 
on new songs after he had pre- 
viously released his own album, 
in which he not only composed 
and played the guitars, but also 
sang. Where the album was 
personal and mixed a variety of 
styles, Archibald sought to focus 
on a hard rock sound in the vein 
of his favourite bands such as 
AC/DC. 

“I ended up talking with 
one of my old bandmates,” 
Archibald said. “We started 
a collaboration with songs 
that I wrote, and that Stewart 
(Sutherland) wrote.” 


Electing to focus on guitar, 
Archibald decided they should 
find a singer. 

Faries had recently rejoined 
the music scene after not per- 
forming for about 10 years. 
Coming from a musical family, 
Faries said he was not aware he 
had a “singing” voice until his 
late teens when his peers noted 
his talent while performing 
around a campfire. 

Sutherland had performed 
in a cover band with Faries 
and recommended him to 
Archibald. Though the trio 
would collaborate on songwrit- 
ing, it was mostly over e-mail. 

“We didn’t know each other 
on a personal level,” Archibald 
said of Faries. “The first time we 
spoke was when we recorded 
the album.” 

When it came time to pick a 
band, Archibald came up with 
one. 

“I thought it sounded cool 
basically but I didn’t think 
too much of it. I thought, 
that’s cool, I guess,” Archibald 
recalled, adding with a laugh: 
“Later on down the line, we 
Google’d it and it was all over 
the place.” 

The album was recorded at 
a studio in Brantford, Ont. that 
year. 

“After we recorded the initial 
10 songs, people began to react 
positively about the songs,” 
Faries said. 

The single “Push Me” gar- 
nered airplay on rock stations 
across Canada, including Tim- 
mins, North Bay, Montreal, and 
regions in Alberta, Saskatch- 
ewan, and British Columbia. 
It also played on the Galaxie 
rock channel available on some 
satellite and digital cable net- 
works. 

With the release of an album 
calls for live shows, and so 
Black Stone went about recruit- 


ing members a drummer and 
second guitarist. 

McLeod was asked to learn 
their whole setlist just days 
before the band’s first live per- 
formance at the Big River Sum- 
merfest in Moose Factory in 
August 2013. Gunner would 
later replace Sutherland as the 
band’s bassist while McLeish of 
London, Ont., filled in on the 
drums. 


“After we recorded 
the initial 10 songs, 
people began to react 
positively about the 
songs...” 

- Mike Fraser 


For the next two years, the 
group played a number shows 
in northeastern Ontario as well 
some First Nations communi- 
ties in other regions. They also 
played in the local music scene 
in Toronto, performing at clubs 
such as Lee’s Palace, Tattoo Par- 
lour and the iconic Canadian 
venue, the Horseshoe Tavern. 
Last June, the band played at 
Dundas-Square as part of the 
city’s Aboriginal history month 
celebration. 

With Archibald residing in 
Cochrane, two members living 
in Moose Factory, Gunner liv- 
ing on Manitoulin Island and 
McLeish in London, Black Stone 
often has little time to play 
together before playing a show. 

“We try to rehearse at least a 
day before the gig,” Archibald 
said. “If we have time, but 
sometimes we don’t and just go 
onstage without any rehears- 
als.” 

Faries, who sings the whole 
set on his own two weeks before 


a gig, said if the band tries to 
cram too much rehearsal time, 
“we use up a lot of our energy.” 

“But it’s great once we do get 
together and everything seems 
to work,” he said. 

The band would also not 
allow the distance to hinder the 
songwriting for their second 
recording. 

Archibald said he records 
ideas on his iPhone while 
Faries, a graduate of Fan- 
shawe College’s studio record- 
ing program, would put his 
down on his own recording 
equipment. Using e-mail or 
DropBox accounts, the band 
members would send each 
other files. Archibald also trav- 
elled to Moose Factory to meet 
with Faries and work on song 
arrangements. And as with 
most touring bands, they col- 
laborated in hotel rooms while 
on the road. 

When it came time to find 
a producer for their follow up 
album, Archibald had lofty 
hopes when he e-mailed Mike 
Fraser in the summer of 2014. 

“I knew about him through 
the records I grew up listening 
to,” he said. “I read the small 
print. I thought, oh it’s that guy 
who’s doing the album. He’s 
worked with these people, like 
AC/DC.” 

Fraser responded to 
Archibald the same day 

“He was in London, England, 
at the time, and he said he was 
going to call me. And a couple 
minutes later, we had a chat 
about music, about the idea 
and the recording. The same 
thing was always brought up: 
it’s always about the songs, all 
about the songs.” 

Fraser and the band main- 
tained correspondence for a 
year, and Archibald said he 
wondered if they would ever 
work together. Finally, Fraser 


“gave the okay” to work with 
Black Stone. 

“We (the band) had our 
little moment. Everybody was 
happy,” Arcibald said. Laugh- 
ing, he compared the feeling to 
when “somebody graduates.” 

Fraser had a busy schedule 
and so the band had a small 
window of time to work in the 
studio with him. The band 
had little time to apply for any 
grants and so, other than a ski- 
doo raffle, the band members 
funded the recording of the EP 
themselves. 

The band made its way to 
Vancouver in November and 
spent four weeks in the studio 
with Fraser at the helm. 

Though they had most of 
the songs already written, the 
band spent a week in studio 
preproduction: rehearsing the 
new tracks together as a group 
to polish and finalize the struc- 
tures and arrangements. 

Archibald said it was quite 
the experience to work with 
Fraser. 

“We learned quite a lot 
from working with Mike. He 
has quite the ear. He can hear 
the song speeding up but we 
couldn’t hear it. He’s pretty 
unbelievable. Which made us 
better as players because we 
never noticed ourselves.” 

Faries initially found it intim- 
idating when it came time to 
record his vocal tracks. 

“He’d say ‘You’re a little flat 
there,’ or ‘you’re a little sharp,”’ 
Faries said. “There were points 
I felt overwhelmed. I thought, 
am I ready to do this? Can I do 
this?” 

Faries overcame his doubts 
and feels confident in his final 
work. 

“The attention to the detail 
of the production was really 
great,” he said. “So I’ll be better 
prepared for next time.” 


Naturally, the band found 
it a trip to be working with an 
established producer such as 
Fraser and working in a state- 
of-the-art studio. 

While Archibald was about 
to record a guitar solo, Fraser 
told an assistant to get a guitar 
from storage. Unbeknownst to 
Archibald at the time, AC/DC 
lead guitarist Angus Young had 
given a Gibson SG — his signa- 
ture guitar — to the studio. 

“So I had a chance to 
use Angus Young’s guitar,” 
Archibald said, “and I recorded 
some tracks on that.” 

Even after their time in the 
studio, the production mindset 
remained in some members. 
Faries said he analyzed himself 
while singing Christmas carols 
over the holidays. 

“‘Am I flat? Is my timing off?’ 
All that is back in my mind,” 
Faries recalled. “It was really 
quite the experience.” 

With the recording complete, 
the EP is still in post-production 
as it undergoes mixing and 
mastering. 

Though the EP and some 
tracks still have working titles, 
the band hopes it will be 
released in the spring. 

Archibald said he felt it was 
a good idea to focus on an EP 
instead of a full-length album. 

“Our goal was to write five- 
six songs for radio and I think 
we did that,” he said. 

Faries said he still cannot 
believe how far this “little band 
from northern Ontario” has 
come. 

“Every time we play I’m 
really grateful for it,” he said. “I 
had no idea it would turn into 
this. And we’re still starting.” 

Black Stone’s music can be 
found their website blackstone- 
music.com where there are also 
links to their Facebook, You- 
Tube and Soundcloud pages. 



1974 SKID00 ELAN 250 

black, 250cc, great running condition, stk 
0094R 


", It's All in The Name" 


Steve Eaton 

807 - 626-0464 


2008 MISTY RIVER 15 ' DEEP & WIDE 

Northern Edition Fishing pkg , includes 2005 Mercury 25hp 4 
stroke , and 2008 El loader trailer, 4 fishing seats , stk 0154R 


$ 6,999 


1974 SKIDOO ELAN 250 TWIN 

250cc twin cylinder, nice clean little Elan, 
stk 0156R 


807 - 684-8258 

434 Memorial Ave. Thunder Bay f Ontario 1-877-296-9087 

All Trades Considered • Financing Available • HST & Licensing Extra 

WWW.TRUEVALUEAUTO.CA 


$ 2,400 


1989 TUNDRA LT 


250cc, serviced and ready to go, stk 
0100R 


$ 5,495 


2012 HONDA FOURTRAXTRX 420 


4x4, winch, solid rear axle, low low 
miles, like new, stk 0165R 


$ 4,000 


2002 KAWASAKI KVF 650 4X4 


green, new mud tires, winch, nice shape, stk 
0157R 


DELIVERY 

AVAILABLE 


$2 


999 


1991 


SKIDOO TUNDRA LT 

cylinder, nice clean machine 
ready to go, stk 0152R 


single 


$ 2 , 


999 


1991 SKIDOO TUNDRA LT 

single cylinder, nice and clean Tundra II, 
ready to go, stk 0153R 


1980 SKIDOO CITATION 4500 

black, 377cc fan cooled twin motor, ready 
for fun, stk 3413 


$ 3,495 


1999 POLARIS SPORTSMAN 

335cc, 4x4, good running ATM, stk 0167R 


$ 7,999 


1998 CRESTLINER 1650 FISHHAWK SC 

fishing pkg ready to go, comes with 75 hp 
Mercury outboard, trailer included, stk 0158R 


$3 


,995 




2003 


HONDA TRX350 4X4 


nice clean ATM, priced to sell, stk 0166R 


$ 6,995 


2009 SKIDOO SKANDIK 

super wide track, M800 4 stroke, electric start, 
reverse, Hi and Low range, 24" track, stk 0160R 




$ 1,500 


1986 SKIDOOO TUNDRA LT 

250 single cylinder, very clean, well kept tun 
dra, ready to work, stk 0106R 


1997 SKIDOO OLYMPIC 340 

stored indoors, rarely used, 340cc twin 2 
stroke, great for the kids, stk 1769 
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photo by Pam Chookomoolin 

(from left to right) Sophia Edwards, Mary Cecile Patrick, Catherine Sutherland, Mary Ann Gull, Joanne 
Hunter, Felicia Danesi. Missing in the group picture is student Denise Patrick. 


Personal support worker trainees 
fundraise for Syrian Refugees 


Pam Chookomoolin 

Special to Wawatay News 

How does a fly-in, isolated 
Northern Ontario community 
help Syrian refugees? In Peawa- 
nuck, community members 
decided to host a penny and 
bake sale. 

In early December a group 
of students enrolled in the 
Canadian Red Cross Personal 
Support Worker (PSW) course 


hosted a fundraiser at the 
Peawanuck community hall. 
Each of the six students contrib- 
uted to the fundraiser by donat- 
ing an item for the penny sale 
and bringing in baked goods 
and selling plates of turkey. 

Joanne Hunter, one of the 
students enrolled in the pro- 
gram stated, “It was a good suc- 
cess despite the population of 
our community.” 

Peawanuck is a small com- 


munity with a population of 
200 people. In just two hours 
the group raised a total of $700. 

Felicia Danesi, who is the 
instructor for the PSW course 
said, “All the money goes to 
providing basic necessities like 
food and clothing. She added, 
“The funds are ear marked 
for Syria” and will be used by 
the Red Cross to help refugees 
arriving in Toronto. 



Badanai Motors Ltd. 

399 Memorial Ave, Thunder Bay, ON P7B 3Y4 
Sales: 807-683-4900 
www.badanaimotors.com 


PRE-OWNED FINANCING AS LOW AS 3 . 49 %. 


STOCK# 

MAKE/MODEL/YEAR 

COLOR 

MILEAGE 

OPTIONS 

PRICE 

2013 

G006A 

13 GMC Sierra W/T crew 
4x4 

Silver 

100,000 

4.8L, cloth, auto, pi, pw, 

$26,000 

F460B 

13 GMC Sierra SLE ext 
cab 4x4 

Red 

57,123 

4.8 v8 at air ct pw pi 

$27,000 

2012 

F580A 

12 GMC Sierra SLE crew 
4x4 

White 

48500 

4.8L, cloth, auto, pi, pw, 

$26,500 

F633A 

12 Chev Silverado LT 
crew 4x4 

Red 

83000 

5.3 cloth, buckets, pw, pi, alloys 

$28,000 

F503A 

12 GMC Sierra Nevada 
crew 4x4 

Brown 

37000 

4.8L, cloth, auto, pi, pw, 

$27,500 

2011 

F565A1 

11 Chev Silverado LT ext 
cab 4x4 

Silver 

111,000 

4.8L cloth, at, pw, new tires 

$21,000 

F490A 

11 Chev Silverado LT ext 
cab 4x4 

Blue 

122,000 

5.3L, cloth, pw, pi, vinyl floor 

$21,000 

2010 

F621A 

10 Chev Silverado LT ext 
cab 4x4 

Blue 

Granite 

96,000 

5.3L, 6AT, cloth, pw, pi, alloys 

$22,500 

E069A 

10 Chev Silverado Chey- 
enne Xcab 4X4 

Grey 

126,000 

V8,4.8, cloth, AT, 

$18,500 

2008 

F609A 

08 Chev Silverado crew 
cab Itz 

Blue 

121,000 

5.3L, auto, leather, pw, pi, 

$21,500 


Mon-Wed 9-6, Thurs 9-7, Friday 9-6, Sat 1 0-4. 

Visit Badanai Motors Ltd to explore new and used Chevrolet and Cadillac vehicles. 
We serve Thunder Bay, Nipigon and Atikokan drivers. 


■ V 









FAST ‘N’ FRIENDLY AUTO FINANCE 


n WG f0 R ONUR'O WNTER K° ft0S 



GOOD CREDIT 
NO CREDIT 
BAD CREDIT 
BANKRUPTCY 
DIVORCE 


We’ve helped thousands of 
families rebuild their credit, 
achieve goals and get the 
right vehicle at the right price. 


CALL THE CREDIT Free De|j 

CAR PROFESSIONALS to door ' 

ART OR DONNA AT 


204 - 293-2950 
or TOLL FREE at 
1 - 866 - 509-0889 

Ask about our winter road bonuses 


Give us a try - You will 
Love our service! 

We now offer 

First Time Buyers Program 


Apply online at www.fnfauto.ca 


r ~ \ 

0 Safeguard 

Business Systems by Herman Hanschke 

Tel: 807-344-2983 Toll Free: 877-544-2983 
office@safeguardthunderbay.com 
www.safeguardthunderbay.com 


Customized 

Solutions 


Design 
Cheques Services 
& Forms 



©201 5 Safeguard Business Systems, Ltd. Safeguard and the centurion head design are registered trademarks of Safeguard Business Systems, Ltd.^/ 


Promo & 
Apparel 


Office 

upplies 



Computer 

Services 


Print 

Delivery 


Filing 
Cabinets 
& Systems 


Commercial 

Printing 
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LAKEHEAD UNIVERSITY 

INSPIRING 

ABORIGINAL SCHOLARS 


Welcoming you to experience our: 

• Indigenous Learning Degree Program 

• University Prep Access Program 

• Native Nurses Entry Program 

• Native Teacher Education Program 

• Native Language Instructors Program 

• Honours Bachelor of Education (Aboriginal) P/J 


> U P Lr'a."AtP CA*P"AV*LtP 
PAr«C x AJ'P'VAO 


aboriginalinitiatives.lakeheadu.ca 

1 - 888 - 558-3388 
1 - 807 - 766-7219 


OO 


Lakehead Aboriginal 

UNIVERSITY Initiatives 


Place your 
classified ad 
with us. 

1-800-243-9059 

sales@wawataynews.ca 


T 

<•<•11 <PJA- 3 

< x *a«o 0-3 p<o" I” P V " 
bPPCdP" bAT <_o bC x 
Vb P<-crPbU P 3 

<cr J'acrA-P'l'A'a 3 T a 
l~vT 3 <o-vPaa JPX-A- 

LPa" Aba 3 >PA>vTDa 3 

AV-cr VvT x VvTcrbU cr x 
bP>vPD< 3 Talking Gookom’s 
Language. V-Pl PLU< I 7< 3 
C 3 D S: V Ta <V- <-<-U 
aDCJA-cr x PKPJA-aa 
r a >n-o-cLq p^a s<-o- n 
lb-- LdXP J'bcrAP J 3 

19 r a 20 bAaPda" 
VP < PPl a _l<l •“ A-o-a<- 3 

crA- 3 > U P <1 cr J'crcr J A- 
Lda M Ab-oS 3 (Vb- <co 
crV 3 >PA>vPDa< 3 

LPa" Aba 3 V>PV-_ILbcr x , 
L u PdJA-a x Ta A_o x P!D 7 ) 
Vb- ^dc < AC L u Pd J A-cr x 
AaPa M AbUcr bP>vTD<-. 
V-Pl C u V->^A LPa M Aba 3 
bAvTbaV-PbUP 3 
bP< C A-C aA< •“ Vb- 

P< bP jd< - x b P Auo< •“ 

c od" L< •” >PPP-oCa<- 
bP>PAto<*- 
•C L< •< •” C u !_<•- 
PbaV*PbU x 
VP U b4 
•< C" AV-< •” 


>V-cr 
V P< -A- 
VPPa C b- x 
<a vTaaJ A- 3 
VP >P <• 

VP 

Pbb-qPfd<-- 


C A-aLP< •“ 
Pda 3 >V-cr 


■ Thunder Bay 

broom 


& Chemicals 


Professional 
Sanitation Supplies 


Call us today! 

1. 807 577-7795 


Floor Care Equipment 


Restroom Supplies 


Cleaning and Sanitation 


Chemicals and more! 



Connect with us 
online today! 



EXCELLENT SERVICE, 
SUPERIOR PRODUCTS, 


ONE LOCATION 




Discover excellence at the Broom. 


125 W. Gore St., Thunder Bay, ON | Toll free: 1-866-679-4986 | www.thunderbaybroom.com 


■ Thunder Bay 

broom 


& Chemicals 


Professional 
Sanitation Supplies 


Call us today! 

V. 807 577-7795 


Our team is pleased to announce 
that we have partnered with 


Titus Semple 

at Thunder Bay Broom & Chemical as our 
Marketing and Sales Director! 

Titus is from Kasabonika Lake and he will be more 
than happy to assist you in meeting the needs of your 
business or organization. Please call him to place your order 
or to simply say hello and welcome him to our team! 



Titus Semple 

Director of Marketing and Sales 

titus@thunderbaybroom.com 
( 807 ) 633-3409 


125 W. Gore St. # Thunder Bay, ON | Toll free: 1-866-679-4986 | www.thunderbaybroom.com 


bP >JO<-- LPa'-Aba 
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ALPPbU x AvTPT.-A- 3 Vb- 

<r bPAvTaq -c x , “<r 

VtdCL 3 , <ct u nLP 

>P<y<- 3 >PV- LPa M Aba 3 
b<< TA-PbU P 3 , b< •< Lb- 
> u bPlV V<CV-<-“ Ta 
a< •< C 3 V<C<-UP 3 

bAvTJ u b M >Pba<- x A-crV x 
Ta bCvP <avT aVA- 
aT A-crbcr<] -\ l - ^ 3 a<-<L x 
V<CV-<-“ >V-C7 LPa M Abcr, 
craad T d x bP >vPD l 7 3 . 

>T-o-Ca<- b^ V< bPcr x 
P>P ba< •< C J< •“ Ta 
P^aAT a 3 P b u PD<-“ 
b< AvTcrbU P 3 Pda 3 Ta 
bAvTcrbU P 3 bVvPA-a 3 
Ta VPPtdC b- x PaA- 7 
V> vTabC L x bATPT-^ 
PCaAA-cra 3 b >P I 7 X .” 

< A bPA u b- PvT D< •” 
bPCaC<-q<-“ 
>D u PLPa M Aba<- Ta<- 
baA u b- <ACPvTbo- x 

P-7a^<- x <-^ 7 A-^ A i 7 c 

bPCvT LLA- < C< -bcr< - x 

<A- , 7 x >DvTPba<-, r vP 3 b^ 

AL P<C<-q<- x LPa M Aba 3 . 
b> u PPJ"b x 21 bAaPP- 
V-Pl <-cra<-b x r^^A- 3 
<dPA-bT d x A u b- I 7 - <A 3 
PAco<- x bP<C<-q<-“ 
LPa M Aba 3 Vb- TvP 3 <A--7 X 
PAco<- x VP<C A- APC J<-“, 
A-PC •< •” Ta <CV-A-<" 
LPa M Aba 3 . 

S< -cr n PA- 3 >pya J C 3 
>V-a bPAvTPq<- - 

bP<<r<c<-q<-- > U P 
LPa M Aba 3 . 

“aPAT aaDo-PT 3 < 3 Pl 
P P>PA-P M Ad l 7 x AP -cr< - x 
CaAA-a 3 bbVvP<-“ Ta Ad 
dCP-7 x <A--7 x bA-PPCJ<-- 
AvTPX-A-a Vb- a< •“ 

C u PrvT^<- x rc u < 7 
bP^cr LC jd bC x >-o-c7<- 3 
LPa" Aba 3 b<<TA-PbUP 3 


Ta o-PIvP<-<C 3 aA" 
VPPaC b- x P< ^LbP 3 

>td-o-<- 3 << PPba 3 <C7 U 

bA- 3 >PPCPa<- < 3 PI 
PPAvTaaDaJ<-< 3 P >P 
A-P" Ad< •” bA-PP C J<-“ 
AvTP'VA-cr a 3 C Ta 

< b 3 bt>CbWo-- bA- 
PPCJ<-“ PPlvPPTy-A-aa 3 
Vb- C u aPbP-PT d< 3 %L X 
aPAa P A-P M < x .” Ta<- 
P<aPD, ‘TvTjd AP C PAPP 
bPAT < jd bC LP 3 Aa-a<- 3 
APDA-a 3 . P u A 3 Aco^ 3 
PV-PI^ X Ta A-Aco^ 3 
L u PPA-br d\ >crA-br d x a 3 C 
< 3 / <K n r . II>L LPa M AbU P 3 
bPa bP-U-A-a 3 PP >P 
b-ydvPrd^ 3 P ato l 7 3 "IP- 
CA-a x , TC U VvTPC< C x 
>V- LP a" A b 3 , < A Aco l 7 3 
PP^ 3 >V- LP a" A b 3 r M A L 
b^ P>PrbL 3 P>P < l 7r il <C- 
<A- i 7 x ATPT-A-a\ aA" 

< d <A- i 7 x >T-o-Ca<- 

b< l 7r il <baA-<-" 
>PlvTP n b-A-a<- x Vb- 

C u afi vT< d PC 3 P A-< cr 
<<PD<-“ >V-a 

LPa"Aba <a u APS 
<PD Ad P>P LPCa<- x 

rc u >l qp>pr^qp< 3 

PLPC<-Paa<- X . 

>b>PA-P M Ada<- 

p | 7o-< i 7r ii An<-- <a- i 7 x .” 

LP" P< crP D, “> U P 

Pd 3 >V- bcr< -<CJ<-“ 
P C a vT a a T a a x , 
Va>PCL<-PC- 
PPlvPPX-A-aa 3 Vb- Ta 
P U A 3 b<-A-PD^ 3 r M A L 
VjDPLb x PPCJA- 3 Vb- Ta 
cr<d P C 3 P>PLULb x TPV- 
PAcoLbV’ 

V 7 ^A l 7 n ^<^A 3n 

PPjd m < LPA-ctctA- 
■nP-vTA-SbAbo- x PA- 3 
VPAco" bPAvT <C<-ba<-a x 
LPa" Aba 3 Vb- PA- 3 a 3 C 
PAPD, 

U <P1 7 <co Pda 3 

aPPCa 3 , bAvTcrbU P 3 

Pda 3 <ACL u PdJA-a x 
TDo- < bcrC b- 3 <A" A- 3 

V-mdvTJA-c7 x Vb- Ta 
bAvT<aJPPLbP 3 Pda 3 FDct 
0 -LLbPCa 3 . <ACA-L u PdJA- 3 
bA- 3 LvP Pcr>Lb x , P^A" 
rvP 3 pprcprca <a--7 x 

bb u PD<-“ VAvTP r b-<” Ta 
PP-oCb- 3 Vb P<-crPbU\” 
nr n L-^A n b>PLA-“ 

< -cra-< -b x <aTaV x 

L u PPA-PLA-cr x PA- 3 

Pco AL r^yA- 3 bPAvT 
LL A- u bcr< - x PA- 3 P^T. 
“<eo a 3 C PPbP -DC LP< 3 
<a u AvTPX-A-a 3 b<jDbUP 3 
L< •“ PP<r> PA-cr< - 3 TC U 
>V- L< •” bT a-vP x P>P 
LPC Lb x . V>PT a-vT x 

b^ P>P A-P" AC • 
> u bPlV PPV- PPCJ<-- 
>nvTPX-A-a<- t CPAPP 
P>P < -aPbU x AvTPX-A- 3 
VvPb- <crP ALPIPA-C7 X Vb- 
Ta < a n P • V-rPldvTJA- 3 
bC b- x , V-mdvTJA-a x 
VvTPPjD M <Lbcr<- x , TPV- Ad 
v-rridvPJA- < i 7Lb 3 . o-r-o-c 3 
Pa 3 >V- bAvT< •< C L 3 Ta 
P-7A" CaCV-Cb- 3 

>V- Db 3 bU\” 

cr 3 P< * 3 n lb-" >C jd bC a 3 

< PiPP A-a 3 . “L< •” aLL< 3 

PAaC<npP Vb- C u 

aA-LPa"<a 3 >CPlPba 3 
Ta < crvTacr J A-a x 

PaPa" AbU P 3 Ta 

PA-o-CLPA M AbUP 3 
P-PU. <T VaU x 

>L crAT A-PP A-ct x 

P>^D-7 3 LPa" Aba 3 

AJ'P r b-A-cr x Vb- C u 

P u A 3 <A--7 x b A< jd o"v/'<-“ 

P>vTD i 7 3 >PI<PJA-o-<- 
V-mdvTJA-o- x , bA- 3 

0 -AICP 3 . AvTPX-A -a x 
a PI vP a C V • C 3 

PaPa M AbUP 3 ,” APD. 

A-aDC L 3 LPa" Aba 3 

AvTaaD u b 3 Mazinaate Inc. 
>L A<-Ad x patningewance@ 
gmail.com LPPDA- 3 (204) 
774-8007, < xn (204) 489- 
3869. 
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Peetabeck (Fort Albany) Snow Walkers 


Thomas Scott and Damian 
MacSeain 

Special to Wawatay News 


“How far did you walk?” 
asked the Elder. 

“We walked 12 kilometers 
today, coming home,” replied 
the Snow Walker. 

“Kah...‘neeshaw ay-skwaw- 
ping’ - ‘twice as far as the eye 
can see.’ That’s how far you 
walked today.” 

“Kah, cool!” 

This was overheard as the 
twilight shadows lengthened 
and the Snow Walkers arrived 
home to waiting families. Four 
days away at Kwe-ta-po-ha-kun 
Youth Camp. A dozen walkers, 
between 9 and 49 years of age. 
A good taste of life on the land, 
taw-pway. That was at the end 
of March, the end of last winter. 
And now we await more snow 
and begin talk of our 2016 trip. 

“Helen’s frybread tasted so 
good, one young Snow Walker 
remembered. One of the many 
experiences the Snow Walkers 
and their guides shared. Shar- 
ing: a Grandfather Teaching. 
That’s what made the journey 
most remarkable, according to 
participants: 

“Everyone getting along, 
sharing stories around the fire 
and laughing.” 

“I liked when the kids gath- 
ered in one place.” 

“Laughter and kindness. 
People helping each other, like 
when someone fell, or tying on 
snowshoes.” 

“How the youth 
wanted to share stories, and 
the communication amongst 
them.” 

No electronic devices were 
allowed on this trip; people 
just shared each other’s com- 
pany. Days 1 and 4 involved 
snowshoeing to and from camp, 
walking on rivers, lakes and 
through the bush. The middle 
days were spent around the 
campsite, or on trips to the mus- 
keg. 

The youth participated in 
many activities and teachings, 
some planned, others sponta- 
neous: splitting wood, rabbit 
snaring and partridge hunting, 
making snow water, gather- 
ing boughs for seating, prepar- 
ing a goose blind, repairing 
skidoos, fire starting, marten 
trapping, prepping wild food. . . 
and of course, lots of eating of 
delicious food cooked by the 
women and their young help- 
ers. 

“I will remember the differ- 
ent kinds of survival skills we 
learned, like going trapping.” 

“I liked the small workshop 
type of teachings on fire mak- 
ing.” 

“I enjoyed those ‘teachable 
moments,’ without schedules.” 

“Watching students being 
experientially involved and 
them asking questions.” 

“I remember going to the 
muskeg when it was cloudy 
with wet snow falling.” 

One Snow Walker was Jer- 
emiah, a high school student 
from Fort Albany. He spoke on 
Wawatay Radio soon after the 
trip. Here’s some of what he 
said: 

“The experience was good, 
because I got to communi- 
cate with people I never had a 
chance to before. There are so 
many things to be learned. We 
have to get back on the land, 
like we used to. We’re so caught 
up with technology. A trip like 
this gives us a chance to realize 
that there’s something out there 
for us. We can go out on the 
land and be connected, it clears 
our minds fully and we realize 
more things about ourselves. 
We learned different things out 
there: how to trap marten, and 
other teachings. The calmness 
though, that’s what I enjoyed 


the most. 

The walking itself, it is physi- 
cal, mental, and spiritual. Physi- 
cal, because it’s a challenge. 
Coming home we walked 12 
kilometers, so you gotta’ push 
yourself. Mental, because you 
have to encourage yourself to 
keep going. And spiritual... 
when you’re out there, you’re 
connecting with your roots, and 
that’s important.” 

There was also the emotional 
part, when everyone stood in 
a circle the final morning to 
share and pray for a safe jour- 
ney home. Something was felt 
in that circle, like someone 
was standing with us in Spirit, 
happy to see the youth taking 
part in something meaning- 
ful. The sun shone down and 
the conditions were perfect for 
snowshoeing. 

We need to continue these 
Snow Walks each year. It’s an 
ongoing tool that our ances- 
tors used in order to get their 
strength — in all 4 aspects of 
life. We must continue to use 
what our ancestors did, to sur- 
vive in the bush. Encouraging 
our youth like this will make 
them want to do the good 
things connected to our past. 


Our ancestors provided for 
their families, and we can fol- 
low their path and reclaim 
our roots. This will help young 
people keep away from drugs/ 
alcohol and other negative situ- 
ations. It was impressive and 
inspiring to see the teenagers, 
how fast and long they could 
walk, which is what they need: 
positive ways to test and dis- 
cover their strength. We say 
the children are our future, so 
we should prepare them with a 
positive foundation so that they 
will know where to direct them- 
selves when the time comes for 
each individual or family. 

We wish to thank all the vol- 
unteers who made Fort Albany’s 
2015 Snow Walkers trip a real- 
ity, as we now look forward to 
fresh snow, and more walk- 
ing together. The final words 
belong to the young people: 

“I liked walking with the big- 
ger kids.” 

“I liked the walk home and 
the conversations while walk- 
ing.” 

“I liked the fresh air, and 
walking with the others. The 
walking was good.” 



submitted photo 

A dozen snow walkers, between 9 and 49 years of age, participated in a four day Kwe-ta-po-ha-kun Youth 
Camp near Fort Albany First Nation. 
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^ * xf Dually Admission 
Monday March 14th to Wednesday March 16th: 
Adults $10, Youth $6, Kids 6 and under free* 
Thursday March 18th to Sunday March 20th: 

. Adults $12, Youth $8, Kids 6 and under free* 


For more information please contact Kenny Goodwin 
Phone: 807-738-2792 Email: kengoodwin@kngt.ca 
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CE STRATEGIES 


BUILDING YOUR COMMUNITY 
FOR A BETTER FUTURE 


CE Strategies is a professional community 
enhancement consultancy located in 
Thunder Bay, Ontario. Our multi-disciplinary 
team works primarily with First Nation 
communities to provide cutting-edge 
technology based solutions to community 
development obstacles. 


What we do: 

Asset Inventories 
Land Use Planning 
Strategic Planning 
Project Development 
Economic Development 
GIS & GPS Services 
MapAki - Custom Mapping App 
Community Enhancement Planning 




Inquire today and enhance your 
future 807 - 285-0530 


jordan@cestrategies.ca 

www.cestrategies.ca 




• Unlimited Local And Long Distance Calling 
• Transfer Your Number At NO Charge 

• 40$ Referral Discount To Connect A Friend 
• No Security Deposit, No Credit Check 

1 - 866 - 391-2700 

A Neighbourhood 
Connection 



Your Local and Long Distance Provider 


No. 82 

Pic Mobert First Nation 

P.O. Box 7 1 7 Mobert, Ontario POM 2J0 Phone . (807) 822 - 2 1 34 

Tol/ Free: 7 -888-797-1 7 Z3 
Fax: (807) 822-2850 

The Pic Mobert First Nation is seeking a highly motivated, qualified and committed 
professional to fill an immediate vacancy for: 

Senior Addictions and Mental Health Worker 

As years of work on major economic, lands and resources initiatives are coming to fruition in our First Nation, 
we are experiencing a time of excitement and economic opportunity. Within our community we hope to bring together 
the supports required for all of our people to benefit fully from the new stage of development of their Nation. 

Our Chief, Council and Management Team share a strong commitment to investing in people, their health and their 
healing. We are looking to hire an enthusiastic, seasoned social worker/ addiction professional who is ready to make 
a commitment to build relationships and work with our People to address complex social challenges and support our 
individual and collective healing journeys in every way possible. 

Description: The Senior Addictions and Mental Health Worker will work as part of the Pic Mobert First Nation Health 
and Social Team to provide clinical addiction services (individual clients, group programming, advocacy and case 
management) as well as case management. The Additions and Mental Health Worker will also be required to design 
and implement prevention programming at the community level, with a primary focus on addressing drug abuse. 
Approximately one third of the time will involve direct contact with clients involving assessment, peer counselling, 
pre-treatment programming, referrals to counselling and treatment, case management, relapse prevention program- 
ming and aftercare. 

Skills and Qualifications: 

- Post-secondary degree related to addictions, social 
work, social services, health, education or equivalent. 

- Extensive knowledge and experience in developing 
and delivering client based addictions services as well 
as related community based prevention and strategic 
social change programming. Experience working with 
First Nations an asset. 

- Understanding of the history, Ojibway culture and 
current challenges facing First Nations as it relates to 
addictions, both alcohol and drug dependency. 

- Ability to work well with the Health and Social Team; 
work under First Nation Leadership authority 

The successful candidate must submit to a drug test and criminal record check prior to commencing employment. If you 
are interested, please send a current resume and cover letter by January 30, 201 6 to: Carol Rowland, Pic Mobert Health 
and Social Director, Box 687, 206 2nd Street, Mobert, Ontario, POM 2J0 Or email: healthandsocial@picmobert.ca 

If you have questions or would like further information, please contact Carol Rowland at (807) 822-2625 ext 228; 
cell: (807) 708-5469 


- Solid PC skills-- i.e. Word and MS Outlook, Excel, social 
media, internet research 

- Role model in sobriety and lifestyle. Someone who has 
done their personal healing work. CPIC and Drug test 
will be a requirement 

- Strong written and oral communication skills as well as 
good interpersonal skills 

- Ability to work flexible hours when needed 

- Must have a reliable vehicle and valid driver's license as 
some travel is required. 

- Salary will be dependent on qualifications, relocation 
support negotiable. 



Canadian Rangers save injured 
man from dying of exposure 


Peter Moon 

Special to Wawatay News 

Two Canadian Ranger search 
teams are credited with saving 
the life of a seriously injured 
man who crashed his snowmo- 
bile while driving in the dark 
on the winter road between 
Attawapiskat and Kasheche- 
wan. 

The man was driving and 
pulling a toboggan from 
Attawapiskat to Moosonee 
when the lights on his snow- 
mobile failed and he continued 
driving at high speed. He failed 
to see a small frozen creek and 
his snowmobile carried him 
in the air over it and onto the 
opposite bank. He was thrown 
from the snowmobile and suf- 
fered a broken arm and ribs and 
an injured leg. Because of the 
injuries to his chest he had dif- 
ficult breathing. 

The temperature at the time 
was -28C with a wind chill of 
-37C. A resident of Attawapis- 
kat, he was unable to start a fire 
or help himself beyond using 
his satellite phone to reach a 
friend in Attawapiskat, who 
alerted the local Nishnawbe- 
Aski Police. 

The crash happened at about 
6.30 p.m. on Boxing Day at 
Cudmore Creek, near the half 
way point between Attawapis- 
kat and Kashechewan, which 
are about 90 kilometres apart. 

A two-man Ranger team 
from Attawapiskat and a four- 
person team from Kashechewan 
found him at about 11.30 p.m. 
They arrived within minutes of 
each other. 

“He was already hyperther- 


mic when we got to him,” said 
Sergeant Redfern Wesley, com- 
mander of the Kachechewan 
Ranger patrol. “It was very cold 
and he’d been unable to light 
a fire. He had gone without 
heat for five hours and he was 
in a lot of pain. If we hadn’t got 
there when we did he would 
not have lasted.” 


The temperature at the 
time was -28C with a 
wind chill of -37C. 

The Rangers got a warming 
fire going, gave the man hot 
tea, stabilized him, and made 
him comfortable while waiting 
to see if a medivac helicopter 
would be sent for him. A civil- 
ian medivac pilot said he could 
not land in the area and a mili- 
tary helicopter was delayed 
because of the threat of freezing 
rain in southern Ontario. 

“When we heard a chopper 
was not going to land we made 
the decision to take him to 
Attawapiskat, which was closest 
to us,” Sergeant Wesley said. 

The Rangers used tree 
boughs, plywood, and foam 
rubber to make the man as 
comfortable as possible in a 
toboggan and covered him 
with blankets and tarpaulins 
to keep him warm while they 
transported him to the hospital 
in Attawapiskat, with frequent 
stops to give him tea and check 
on his condition. He was admit- 
ted to the hospital where, after 
treatment, he was reported to 
be in good condition. 


“This rescue was a great 
example of co-operation 
between the two patrols and 
the abilities and skills of the 
Rangers,” said Lieutenant- 
Colonel Matthew Richardson, 
commanding officer of the 3rd 
Canadian Ranger Patrol Group. 
“They did a good job.” 

“It’s another life saved by the 
Rangers,” said Sergeant Jamie 
Stirling, provincial search and 
rescue coordinator for the 
Ontario Provincial Police. “The 
Rangers are certainly a help to 
us in the difficult conditions of 
the North of Ontario. Saving 
lives in the North is a challenge. 
It’s very different to Southern 
Ontario. The Rangers do a very 
good job.” 

The rescue, he said, was the 
14th search and rescue mis- 
sion the Rangers have done 
this year on behalf of the OPP, 
which is the lead agency for 
search and rescue in Ontario. 
In most cases, weather and time 
constraints mean the Rangers 
have completed a search before 
the OPP can assemble a search 
team and fly it into an isolated 
First Nation community. 

The Attawapiskat rescue 
team consisted of Master 
Corporals Derek Hookimaw 
and Mark Sutherland. The 
Kashechewan Rangers were 
Sergeant Wesley, Master Corpo- 
ral Brandon Spence, and Rang- 
ers Charles and Dennis (Jacob) 
Sutherland. 

(Sergeant Peter Moon is the 
public affairs ranger for the 3rd 
Canadian Ranger Patrol Group 
at Canadian Forces Base Bor- 
den.) 



Kasabonika Lake First Nation 

Box 124, Kasabonika Lake, Ontario, P0V 1YO 
PH 807 535 2547 FX 807 535 1152 



KASABONIKA LAKE FIRST NATION 

GENERAL ELECTION NOTICE 


THIS MEMO SERVES AS OFFICIAL NOTICE TO THE MEMBERSHIP OF 
KASABONIKA LAKE FIRST NATION LIVING ON & OFF RESERVE THAT 
A GENERAL BAND ELECTION HAS BEEN CALLED: 


VOTING DAY: FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 2016 

9:00AM - 6:00PM CENTRAL TIME 

LOCATION: CHIEF SIMEON MCKAY EDUCATION CENTRE 

TELEPHONE: (807) 535-2574 

COLLECT CALLS ACCEPTED 


NOMINATIONS: TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 2016 

LOCAL RADIO STATION 
9:00AM - 6:00PM CENTRAL TIME 
TELEPHONE: (807) 535-9689 

COLLECT CALLS ACCEPTED 


PLEASE CONTACT THE ELECTORAL OFFICER OR THE ASSISTANT 
ELECTORAL OFFICER AT THE BAND OFFICE AT (807) 535-2547 FOR 
FURTHER INFORMATION. 


THANK YOU VERY MUCH, 
MEEGWETCH. 
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Early morning 
reveille a daily 
challenge 


Peter Moon 

Special to Wawatay News 

Having to get out of bed at 6 
a.m. every morning was a major 
challenge for many of the 23 
Canadian Rangers who have 
completed a weeklong basic 
training course at Canadian 
Forces Base Borden. 

“I’m a person who sleeps in a 
lot,” said Ranger Shawn Round- 
head of North Caribou Lake. 
“It’s a good thing my room 
mate was able to get up easily. 
He sort of motivated me to get 
up each morning. It wasn’t easy 
but I did it.” 

The chief Canadian Army 
instructor for the course, War- 
rant Officer Daniel Stortz of 
3rd Canadian Ranger Patrol 
Group, was both understand- 
ing and impressed by the stu- 
dents’ response to the demands 
of having to start their military 
day early. 

“It was kind of tough for 
many of them,” he said. “The 
army is a different life style to 
what they are used to at home. 
There’s been a lot of teamwork 
involved by them in getting 
them up that early in the morn- 
ing. It wasn’t easy but they 
managed it.” 

The students had to get up on 
their last day at 3.30 a.m. to get 
to Toronto’s Pearson airport to 
catch their flights back to their 
homes in 13 First Nations across 
the Far North of Ontario. 

The course was a good expe- 
rience, Ranger Roundhead said. 
After three years as a Junior 
Canadian Ranger, he became 
a Canadian Ranger less than a 
month ago. His father, Sergeant 
Shawn Roundhead Sr., com- 
mands the Canadian Ranger 
patrol in North Caribou Lake. 

“He’s done the course and 
he told me to go on it and enjoy 
myself and I have,” Shawn Jr. 
said. “I’ve learned quite a lot and 
the food’s been great. Learning 
how to navigate was fun but I 
liked the shooting best.” 

In addition to navigation, 
the students learned about the 
Rangers’ role in the army, how 
to operate radios, use GPS, 
how to shoot with the Ranger 
.303-calibre Lee-Enfield rifle, 
and a range of other subjects, 
including ground search and 
rescue. 

“I think what they enjoyed 
the most was navigation,” War- 
rant Officer Stortz said. “They 
know how to navigate in their 
home communities. It’s all in 
their heads. They know where 
they live. But when they put a 
compass on a map and learn 
how to use it properly, so that 
they can count their steps and 
get to somewhere they don’t 
know, it’s a pretty big experi- 
ence for them. They had to 
complete both a day and a night 
navigation exercise.” 

Two Rangers, Sergeant 
Matthew Gull of Peawanuck 
and Master Corporal Spencer 
Anderson of Kitchenuhmaykoo- 
sib, assisted the army instruc- 
tors. “They are both very expe- 
rienced Rangers and they were 
a great help in the training,” 
Warrant Officer Stortz said. 

The course ended with a cer- 
emonial parade and a formal 
dinner in a military mess to 
celebrate their graduation and 
Christmas. 

(Sergeant Peter Moon is the 
public affairs ranger for 3rd 
Canadian Ranger Patrol Group 
at Canadian Forces Base Bor- 
den.) 


photo submitted by Peter Moon 

23 Canadian Rangers, many 
from the NAN communities, 
have completed a weeklong 
basic training course at Cana- 
dian Forces Base Borden this 
past December. 



"It's All in The Name" 




Steve Eaton 

807-626-0464 W* 

■ £ 


807 - 684-8258 

434 Memorial Ave. Thunder Bay, Ontario 1-877-296-9087 
HST & Licensing Extra 
^FINANCING AVAILABLE* 


DELIVERY 

AVAILABLE 



2004 KIA SORENTO 4X4 
black, \ 16, auto, air, cruise, tilt, pw, pdl, 
alloys, affordable SUV, stk 4014 


VISIT US ON 
THE WEB 

www.truevalueauto.ca 
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Healthy Lifestyles Program & Aboriginal 
Responsible Gambling Program 

Regional Training Conference 

March 1-3, 2016 @ Valhalla Inn, Thunder Bay 

With Guest Presenters 

Keynote Speaker: Dr. Brokenleg, "The Circle of Courage." 

Join NAN’s Healthy Lifestyles and Aboriginal Responsible Gambling 
Program for a three-day conference providing information and training 
on mental health, healthy living, HIV, Hep C, responsible & problem 

gambling and more! 

For more information, please contact: 

Sheila Wahsquonaikezhik at (807) 625-4930 or email: swahs@nan.on.ca 
Ashley Atatise at (807) 625-4930 or email: aatatise@nan.on.ca 
Gwen Medicine at (807) 625-4940 or email: gmedicin@nan.on.ca 


LISTEN TO WRN 


CKWT 89.9 FM Sioux Lookout | CJWT 106.7 FM Timmins 
on www.wawataynews.ca 


Muskrat Dam Rangers go 
to the aid of fellow Ranger 


Peter Moon 

Special to Wawatay News 

A Canadian Ranger team 
from Muskrat Dam has com- 
pleted a successful search 
and rescue mission to assist a 
stranded Christmas shopper. 

The shopper was Master Cor- 
poral Roy Fiddler, a member 
of the Muskrat Dam Ranger 
patrol, who got into difficul- 
ties on his way home after a 
Christmas shopping trip to 
Sioux Lookout. He had driven 
his truck from Sioux Lookout 
to North Caribou Lake, left it 
there, and was on his way to 
Muskrat Dam by snowmobile 
on December 23 with a sled full 
of Christmas shopping when 
he encountered unsafe ice on a 
creek about 30 kilometres from 
Muskrat Dam. 

“It was unsafe for me to try 
crossing it by myself,” he said. 
“If anything happened I could 
be in trouble.” 

He had phoned ahead to let 



a friend in Muskrat Dam know 
that he was leaving North Cari- 
bou Lake and his expected time 
of arrival in Muskrat Dam. 
When he was several hours 
overdue the Ontario Provin- 
cial Police asked the Canadian 
Army for assistance and a four- 
member Ranger search and res- 
cue team left Muskrat Dam to 
look for him. 

A veteran of several Ranger 
search missions, Master Cor- 
poral Fiddler settled down to 


await the arrival of the Ranger 
team. “I had confidence in the 
Rangers, that they would make 
it to me,” he said. 

“This was a good experience 
for me,” he said. ‘I did all my 
Ranger things. I made a little 
shelter and a nice big fire. I 
made myself comfortable and 
I made my coffee. I had all the 
tools. I had the matches, the 
food, all the safety things. I 
knew all the Ranger tricks from 
the Ranger training.” 

After a six-hour wait the 
Ranger team found him shortly 
before midnight. They used 
felled tree trunks to build a 
bridge over the creek and 
ensured he was able to cross 
it safely with his snowmobile 
and sled. Escorted by his fellow 
Rangers, he was home in time 
for Christmas. 

(Sergeant Peter Moon is the 
public affairs ranger for 3rd 
Canadian Ranger Patrol Group a 
Canadian Forces Base Borden.) 
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NISHNAWBE ASKI 

Development Fund 

Aboriginal Business Financing Program 
Supporting Aboriginal Success 
www.nadf.org 
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ABFP is an equity program for Aboriginal entrepreneurs and businesses 
operating in Northern Ontario. The grants are generally nonrepayable. 

ABFP promotes the growth of a strong and vibrant Aboriginal business community 
in Northern Ontario by offering Aboriginal entrepreneurs a range of services and 
supports. Support will vary depending upon the needs of the client, the availability 
and sources of funding, the eligibility of costs, the economic benefits, and the 
project viability. 


CLIENTS MAY BE ELIGIBLE TO RECEIVE FINANCE TO 

START, EXPAND OR ACQUIRE A BUSINESS 


APPLICANT ELIGIBILITY 

Canadian status and non-status Indians, Inuitand Metis individuals, organizations or 
other legal entities, on or off reserve. 


PROJECT ELIGIBILITY 

Aboriginal entrepreneurs, businesses and communities seeking to establish, acquire, 
expand or maintain a business may be eligible for support under the ABFP Program. 


MAXIMUM CONTRIBUTIONS 

For individual applicants, the maximum financing is $99,999. For First Nations or 
community-owned businesses, the maximum financing is $249,99. 


We recommend that you speak with a Business Development Officer 
prior to submitting your application. 


Contact Information 

Toll Free: 1-800-465-6821 
Telephone: (705) 268-3940 
Website: www.nadf.org 


Mailing Address 
100 Anemki Drive, Suite 107 
Fort William First Nation, ON 
P7J LI4 



NISHNAWBE ASKI 
DEVELOPMENT FUND 

Supporting Aboriginal Success 
www.nadf.org 





NOW ACCEPTING 


WINTER ROAD FINANCING APPLICATIONS 


Call 1 - 800 - 465-6821 today 

for the advice and solutions your business needs to succeed 



OUR SERVICES 


• Business loans and grants 

• Business support services 

• Business related workshops 
- Business plan guidance 

■ Resource advisory services 

• Appraisal services 


• Winter road financing 

• Micro-lending 

• Due diligence services 

• Comprehensive community planning 

• Bookkeeping training & support 

• Youth entrepreneur programs 


LOCATIONS 


Head Office 

Thunder Bay 

Timmins 

100 Anemki Drive, Suite 107 

106 Centennial Square, 2nd Floor 

273 Third Avenue, Suite 203 

Fort William First Nation, ON 

Thunder Bay, ON 

Timmins, ON 

P7J 1J4 

P7E 1H3 

P4N 1E2 

Tel: (807) 623-5397 

Tel: (807) 623-5397 

Tel: (705) 268-3940 

Fax: (807) 623-3746 

Toll Free: 1-800-465-6821 

Fax: (705) 268-4034 


Fax: (807) 622-8271 



When calling in, use promo code 
for your chance to win a prize! 


NADF#0009 


Community Futures Development Corporation 


www.nadf.org 








phot by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Deputy Grand Chief Derek Fox and Wapekeka Chief Brennan Sainnawap, centre right, cut the ribbon to celebrate the opening of 
temporary Reverend Eleazar Winter Memorial School along with other dignitaries on Feb. 3. 
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Wapekeka 

celebrates 


opening of 
new school 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Classroom attendance has increased 
in Wapekeka since the temporary Rev- 
erend Eleazar Winter Memorial School 
was opened on Jan. 11. The commu- 
nity’s former school burned to the 
ground in May 2015. 

“The students have more freedom to 
roam around,” says Reverend Eleazar 
Winter Memorial School principal Ivan 
Sakakeep. “Even during recess some of 
them don’t even want to go out; they 
just want to play inside the hallways. 
That’s how happy they are; there’s lots 
of room for them.” 

Sakakeep says the students and 
school staff had been under increas- 
ing stress since the fire as they had to 
teach and study in cramped classrooms 
in the community hall and the Wahsa 
building. The school has about 109 
Kindergarten to Grade 8 students. 

“But we made it through,” Saka- 
keep says. “We (staff) were just being 
patient with each other and trying to 
work together. It was also getting to 
a point (where) it was very stressful 
for students too, because there was 
not enough room for them to move 
around. We had to concentrate on core 
subjects like Math, English and Sci- 
ence. That was all we could do because 
we had to divide the classrooms to half 
days, like from Kindergarten all the 
way to Grade 6. In the Wahsa building, 
we had Grade 7 and 8.” 

Sakakeep says the fire was a shock 
for the community, noting he initially 
learned about the fire through a phone 
call from one of his students. 

“It was one of my Kindergarten 
students calling me saying our school 
burnt down, and she was half cry- 
ing,” says. “She asked me when are 
we going to get a new school, and 
how. But I couldn’t answer that ques- 
tion because I was shocked to hear the 
school burnt down.” 

Eight-and-a-half months later, the 
opening of the temporary Reverend 
Eleazar Winter Memorial School was 


celebrated on Feb. 3 with a ribbon cut- 
ting, tour and feast attended by chiefs 
and other dignitaries. 


“It’s actually pretty impres- 
sive what they were able do 
in that short period of time 
to get a temporary facility in 
place for the students....” 

- Grand Chief Alvin Fiddler 


“It’s actually pretty impressive what 
they were able do in that short period 
of time to get a temporary facility in 
place for the students,” says Grand 
Chief Alvin Fiddler. “To me, it just 
speaks to their determination, that 
they are willing to do anything to work 
towards a more permanent facility.” 

Fiddler says the community needs 
a permanent facility with the features 
found in other schools, such as a gym- 
nasium and a science lab. 

“If they are successful in their efforts 
to have Grade 9 and 10 in the commu- 
nity, I think you need all those pieces 
in the facility,” Fiddler says. “That is 
something we will work with them on 
to ensure they have (those pieces) in 
their permanent facility.” 

Deputy Grand Chief Derek Fox con- 
gratulated the community for their 
“tremendous” efforts to ensure their 
children’s education continued with as 
little disruption as possible. 

“We are proud to celebrate the 
opening of this temporary facility so 
these children can continue with their 
education in a suitable environment 
while a new facility is constructed,” 
Fox says. “We encourage the govern- 
ment of Canada to work with the com- 
munity so a new school can be con- 
structed as quickly as possible.” 


See INTERIM page 3 
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AIRWAYS ■ SOARING ABOVE THE REST passenger service - cargo - charters 

Celebrating 25 years of service, Wasaya Airways is the number one choice for 
safe, reliable, cost effective air transporation within Northwestern Ontario. 

FOR ALL YOUR AIR TRANSPORTATION NEEDS CALL US TODAY 1-877-492-7292 


wasaya.com 
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Mushkegowuk releases suicide report 



photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

People’s Inquiry Into Our Suicide Pandemic lead commission Mike Metatawabin called for leaders and community citizens to implement each 
of the recommendations in the report at the NAN Winter Chiefs Assembly in Thunder Bay. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

The Mushkegowuk Council 
is calling for the The People’s 
Inquiry Into Our Suicide Pan- 
demic recommendations to 
be implemented by all levels 
of government, First Nations, 
community members and agen- 
cies. 

“Growing up, I never saw 
suicide — it’s been lately that 
it’s just coming like a rush- 
ing wind,” says Mushkegowuk 
Council Grand Chief Jonathan 
Solomon. “It’s impacting, it’s 
coming at a full speed and it’s 
just causing a lot of damage to 
the communities, to the fam- 
ily cycles, to the family unit of 
the community. Solomon says 
people have “become numb” 
after dealing with suicide after 
suicide. 

“Suicide impacts not only 
the family, it impacts the whole 
community,” Solomon says. “It 
is something that is very pain- 
ful. As a leader you feel the 
pain of those families, of those 
friends, of those siblings of 
the young man or woman that 
takes their own life.” 

The Mushkegowuk Council 
released the findings from the 
People’s Inquiry on the sec- 
ond day of the Nishnawbe Aski 
Nation Winter Chiefs Assembly, 
held Jan. 19-21 at the Valhalla 
Inn in Thunder Bay. 

“As a leader, you are respon- 
sible for your community, you 
are responsible for the well- 
being of your people,” Solomon 
says. “And if you are impacted 
by suicide, you begin to ask 
yourself what am I doing. Am 
I doing something wrong here. 
Why are young people or even 
middle-aged people taking their 
own lives. What is it that I am 
missing here. It really impacts 
you emotionally, mentally and 
spiritually because you feel for 
those people, you feel for those 
families and it just impacts the 
whole community.” 


The People’s Inquiry was 
led by four commissioners, 
with public hearings held in 
Moosonee, Moose Factory, Mis- 
sanabie Cree, Taykwa Taga- 
mou, Fort Albany, Attawpis- 
kat, Kashechewan and Chap- 
leau Cree. About 283 people 
attended the hearings, with 77 
personal stories collected from 
community citizens. 

Sixteen key issues were iden- 
tified during the inquiry: Indian 
residential schools; sexual 
abuse; substance abuse; parent- 
ing skills; identity and culture; 
lateral violence; communica- 
tion; resources and funding; 
bullying; mental health; gay or 
two-spirited community; family 
violence; housing; education; 
health and unresolved grief. 

“Cyber bullying is most prev- 
alent and I think every parent 
should take steps to monitor 
their children, to keep an eye on 
what they do with (their) iPads 
or iPhones,” says lead com- 
missioner Mike Metatawabin. 
“There are a lot of issues with 
mental health. Mental health 
is something we need to get a 
handle on, to get a better under- 
standing, to create an aware- 
ness and education for the com- 
munity.” 

Metatawabin says more edu- 
cation is needed about the gay 
or two-spirited community. 

“We need to create an aware- 
ness and understanding to 
allow for that community to live 
in harmony with the rest of the 
community,” Metatawabin says. 

Metatawabin says the com- 
missioners feel it is important 
that the communities, leader- 
ship and community citizens be 
accountable for implementing 
each of the recommendations 
and solutions. 

“Suicide is something that 
our people never really had to 
deal with in the past, but it is a 
challenge that we will rise to,” 
Metatawabin says. “This inquiry 
heard about hope, optimism 
and faith. Where we go from 


here, is up to each one of us.” 

Grand Chief Alvin Fiddler 
also called for action from the 
federal and provincial gov- 
ernments to establish a Spe- 
cial Emergency Task Force to 
address the growing suicide 
epidemic across Nishnawbe 
Aski Nation. 

“Leaders from across NAN 
territory stand united today 
in their call for a focused task 
force to take immediate action 
to stop the growing epidemic 
of suicide that continues to 
devastate so many of our com- 
munities,” Fiddler says. “Hun- 
dreds of our young people, 
some as young as 10 years old, 
are taking their lives while liv- 
ing in poverty, hopelessness and 
despair and without immedi- 
ate action there will be no end 
in sight. This crisis is a national 
tragedy and the time for action 
is now.” 

Fiddler says he has spoken 
with Indigenous and Northern 


Affairs Canada Minister Carolyn 
Bennett and Status of Women 
Minister Patty Hajdu about the 
suicide epidemic. 

“They are prepared to join 
our efforts,” Fiddler says. “What 
we want to see immediately is 
a joint task force between our- 
selves, Ontario and Canada to 
convene on a priority basis to 
talk about the immediate needs 
of our communities now.” 

Three NAN communities 
were thrown into crisis this 
past Christmas following the 
suicides of a 10-year-old girl in 
Bearskin Lake, a 20-year-old 
woman in Fort Albany and a 
14-year-old girl in Neskantaga. 

“Nothing is as shocking as 
the death of a child, and the 
continued loss of our youth and 
community citizens have a dev- 
astating impact on the health 
of our communities and our 
citizens,” said Bearskin Lake 
Chief Rosemary McKay. “The 
loss of every child affects the 


entire community but we lack 
the resources to prevent this cri- 
sis and help our members heal 
from their grief.” 

Neskantaga First Nation 
declared a state of emergency 
in 2013 after seven youth took 
their own lives. 

“Today my community is 
in a state of crisis because of 
the loss of another one of our 
young people,” says Neskan- 
taga Chief Wayne Moonias. “We 
need to see immediate action at 
the community level to prop- 
erly address the needs of our 
families. Our children deserve 
a future and we need the politi- 
cal will of the leaders of Ontario 
and Canada to make this a pri- 
ority.” 

The People’s Inquiry Into 
Our Suicide Pandemic report 
is available online at: http:// 
peoplesinquiry.com. The web- 
site also includes supporting 
documents, such as the 77 
personal stories from com- 


munity citizens. “Traditionally 
our people share what we’ve 
learned through experience or 
what has been passed down to 
us through stories,” Solomon 
says. “The people’s stories have 
shown us that our communities 
are determined to stop this sui- 
cide pandemic. After listening 
and being guided by the people, 
we offer this plan to help pro- 
tect the Omushkegowuk.” 

The People’s Inquiry report 
was developed after two years 
of public hearings into the sui- 
cide pandemic that struck the 
Mushkegowuk communities 
between 2009 and 2011. 

More than 600 children and 
youth thought about or tried to 
take their own lives during the 
suicide pandemic. 

A state of emergency was 
declared in 2010 after an Emer- 
gency Summit was held on the 
suicide pandemic. 
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Education 


First female Aboriginal Dean appointed at Lakehead 



photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Lakehead University’s new dean of law Angelique EagleWoman meets with Lakehead University president 
and vice-chancellor Brian Stevenson, left, and Aboriginal Affairs Minister David Zimmer during her Jan. 12 
introduction at the Bora Laskin Faculty of Law’s John N. Paterson Auditorium. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Lakehead University’s 
recent selection of Angelique 
EagleWoman as Canada’s first 
female Aboriginal dean of law 
is an encouraging sign for First 
Nation leaders. 

“I met the new dean and I 
think she is extremely brilliant 
and smart and charismatic,” 
says Deputy Grand Chief Derek 
Fox. “I think she is going to do a 
good job with the school. Over- 
all, it is not just the Aboriginal 
students, I think (of) the law 
school as part of the commu- 
nity, part of the NAN commu- 
nity, part of the First Nations, 
part of Thunder Bay, so I think 
she is going to bring all of those 
people together and make a 
great law school.” 

EagleWoman was introduced 
on Jan. 12 to a packed gather- 
ing at the Bora Laskin Faculty 
of Law’s John N. Paterson Audi- 
torium. A law professor and 
legal scholar at the University 
of Idaho College of Law in the 
United States, EagleWoman 
previously served as a tribal 
judge in four Tribal Court sys- 
tems and as general counsel 
for her own tribe, the Sisseton- 
Wahpeton Oyate in Dakota. She 
officially begins her role as law 


school dean in May. 

Fox says the presence of the 
new dean will encourage First 
Nations students to apply at the 
law school. 

“And I think it’s going to 
inspire them to reach for the 
same kinds of goals,” Fox says. 
“With a new dean there with an 
Aboriginal focus, there is going 
to be more focus on recruitment 
and just the way the law school 
functions.” 

Fox says the presence of an 
Aboriginal law school dean 
would have encouraged him 
to study in Thunder Bay. He 
studied law at the University of 
Manitoba. 

“I would have applied in 
Thunder Bay for sure if this 
law school was here,” Fox says. 
“You know, with an Aboriginal 
dean, I always felt comfortable 
going to First Nations people 
for advice or any kind of help 
I could get, especially in those 
kinds of institutions.” 

EagleWoman says her grand- 
mother told her that First 
Nations people needed law- 
trained people for the tribal 
court system and government. 

“At a very early age I wanted 
to be a lawyer,” EagleWoman 
says. “And my family supported 
that. They had ceremonies for 
me and they stood behind me 


as I did that. And I have always 
tried to encourage others to 
think about a career in law.” 

EagleWoman hopes her 
position as law school dean 
will encourage First Nations 
people to pursue a career in 
law. A Youtube video about 
her as a law student is avail- 
able at: www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v= npchS8fl4NI. 

“Law touches every aspect of 
our lives and it is important that 
our voices be heard in form- 
ing that law and in responding 
to that law and in making that 
law,” EagleWoman says. 

EagleWoman says her tradi- 
tional beliefs have led her on 
her journey and allowed her to 
be a role model and to operate 
in two worlds. 

“We want to reach out to the 
community and to get to know 
everyone in the area,” Eagle- 
Woman says. “In the US, my 
colleagues are a lot of Native 
people who have law degrees 
or are officials in government. 
We are a very small commit- 
ted community, and I plan to 
build those relationships with 
the Aboriginal governments, 
the First Nation governments, 
the Metis Nation and Ontario 
and then beyond that. I want to 
meet and be a source of assis- 
tance in any way I can. I believe 


strongly in raising the quality of 
life for Indigenous peoples.” 

Nishnawbe-Aski Legal Ser- 
vices Corporation executive 
director Celina Reitberger was 
thrilled at EagleWoman’s elec- 
tion. 


“I was completely overcome 
with emotion actually at the 
fact that we now have the first 
female Aboriginal dean of a law 
school in Canada and it’s here 
in Thunder Bay,” Reitberger 
says. “It’s cutting edge and I 


can’t imagine anything but 
good things happening from 
here on in.” 

EagleWoman, her husband 
and her son all do beadwork. 


Interim school brings happiness 
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Wapekeka Chief Brennan 
Sainnawap says his community 
was “devastated” after the fire 
destroyed the school. 

“This new interim school has 
brought happiness and joy, as 
well as a strong desire to learn, 
to all our students,” Sainnawap 
says. “The interim school will 
also restore our residents’ feel- 
ing of community and self-suf- 
ficiency.” 

The temporary school was 
built through more than $5 mil- 
lion in funding from Indigenous 
and Northern Affairs Canada. 

“Losing a school to fire is a 
difficult situation to overcome 
for students, school staff, par- 
ents and the community,” says 
INAC Minister Carolyn Bennett. 
“The Wapekeka First Nation 
community has been resilient 
and I have been impressed with 
their determination to ensure 
students keep learning through 
this challenging time. All stu- 
dents deserve to have a learn- 
ing environment that is both 
safe and supports their success. 
This interim school is an impor- 
tant milestone in restoring a 
safe and stable learning envi- 
ronment to the students of the 
Wapekeka First Nation.” 

Plans call for a new school to 
be built in a few years through 
a partnership with INAC and 
Shoal Lake No. 40. 

“We signed an agreement 
with Shoal Lake No. 40 on Dec. 
10 to work together to bundle 
these two schools,” says Joshua 
Frogg, Wapekeka’s band man- 
ager. “It will be like one project 
instead of two separate proj- 
ects. It should speed up the 
process. The normal process for 
building a school is six years, 
so we are trying to shorten that 
to within maybe four years. 
It’s challenging, it’s very ambi- 
tious, but I think it can be done. 
We are working with two tribal 
councils, Indigenous Affairs 
and two First Nations.” 


Archaeology camp offering scholarship 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Two archaeology field school 
scholarships are available for 
First Nation, Metis and Inuit 
Grade 10 or higher high school 
students for this upcoming 
summer in southern Ontario. 

“The course is looking at 
mainly the pre-contact history 
of Ontario,” says Aldo Missio, 
teacher at the Kortright Centre 
for Conservation and admin- 
istrator of the Boyd Archaeo- 
logical Field School. “We look 
at the time period right from 
the end of the Ice Age up until 
Europeans came over and then 
beyond that, because do we get 
into current Aboriginal issues 
as well. The actual hands-on 
things they are learning is how 
to do real archaeology.” 

Missio says the Boyd Archae- 
ological Field School would 
give students a good basis 
for pursuing anthropology or 
archaeology studies in uni- 
versity. The students earn an 
Ontario Grade 12 University 
Prep Credit in Interdisciplinary 
Studies (IDC4U) from the York 
Region District School Board. 

The field school runs for 
17 days at an outdoor centre 
where students are provided 
with room and board accom- 
modations. 

“Every other day they are out 
on the site doing the actual dig, 
and it’s right from beginning to 
end,” Missio says, noting the 
students work in pairs on two- 
metre squares. “They start by 
stripping the sod off, taking it 
down very gradually and care- 
fully because you don’t want to 
miss anything, recovering any 
artifacts that come out of the 
soil at that point, and analyzing 
them.” 

Missio says once the students 
get below the level where the 
soil was disturbed by ploughs, 
they could possibly find the 
floor of a longhouse. All exca- 


vation is supervised by the 
Toronto and Region Conserva- 
tion Authority’s licenced profes- 
sional archaeologists and their 
staff of field assistants. 

“You can map where every 
post stood,” Missio says. “You 
can see dark stains in the soil 
where the wooden posts were, 
reddish stains in the soil where 
the fire pit was inside the 
house, and other stains in the 
soil that would have been stor- 
age pits. So you can map the 
actual dwellings and get a map 
of the village.” 

On the days when the stu- 
dents are not on the dig, they 
participate in classroom lec- 
tures. 

“But they have a lot of other 
hands-on (activities) as well,” 
Missio says. “They actually do 
flintknapping, which is stone 
tool making, so they get a feel- 
ing for how things were pro- 
duced at that time.” 

Missio says the students also 
learn how to make pottery and 
other ancient technologies, 
such as making a fireboard to 
start a fire by friction or throw- 
ing a spear by a spear thrower. 

“They learn to make cordage 
rope and string from natural 
materials,” Missio says. “They 
do some seminars and we have 
a lot of guest speakers — lead- 
ing experts in their fields come 
in to speak to the students and 
we have Aboriginal educa- 
tors come in to talk about cur- 
rent issues. We try to make the 
course as complete as possible.” 

Applicants for the Sebas- 
tien Scholarship for the Boyd 
Archaeological Field School 
must be no older than 21 years 
old at the time of the course. 
Information about the schol- 
arship is available online at: 
www.boydfieldschool.org/ #/ 
registration/scholarship. 
Interested students can also 
contact Missio at amissio@ 
trca.on.ca. Applications are due 
before May 1. 



photos by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

TOP: A group of Boyd Archaeological Field School students made a 
fish trap during a hands-on activity at the annual 17-day archaeology 
high school course. 


BOTTOM: A student from Georgina Island trowels soil out of his 
square at the Boyd Archaeological Field School dig during the annual 
17-day archaeology high school course. 
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Commentary 


A jungle story 



Xavier 

Kataquapit 


UNDER THE 
NORTHERN SKY 


M any years ago I when 
I first started travel- 
ling I ventured out on 
a trip to Asia that included a 
stop in Japan and then a road 
trip through Thailand. It was 
an educational experience 
and introduced me to other 
cultures, food, scenery and 
adventure. I was very happy 
that I travelled with a friend as 
often it was complicated and at 
time dangerous exploring these 
countries. 

At one point I ended up in a 
more remote part of Thailand as 
we had rented a jeep and drove 
through much of the country. 

I was happy to reach a more 
quiet, remote part of Thailand 
and excited to be situated on an 
amazing beach in a little rustic 
resort owned and operated by a 
Thai national who had survived 
the Battle of Khe Sanh during 
the Vietnamese war. He was 
part of a large contingent of 
Thai who were hired as merce- 
naries to fight for the Americans 
at the time. 

Facing inland there was thick 
jungle with all kinds of snakes, 
insects and dangerous howling 
monkeys. However, facing the 
sea we enjoyed an incredible 
sand beach that stretched for 
miles and the water was clean 
and warm. We were the only 
people in the resort but we felt 
relatively safe with our Khe 
Sanh survivor watching over 
us. Although we were offered 
the exotic tree house accom- 
modation on huge trees facing 
the ocean we opted for an air- 
conditioned cement bungalow 
with more protection from the 
insects at night. 

We went for a long walk on 
the beach on our first day at this 
little resort and ended up in a 
fishing village where we also 
discovered a brand new west- 
ern style resort. It featured a 
restaurant and bar overlooking 
the ocean so we decided to have 
lunch. We were amazed to find 
ourselves served by a young 
man who spoke perfect English 
with a very British accent. It 
turned out that his parents, who 
were very well educated and 
wealthy had recently developed 
what they called an eco-resort. 

Our chat was light and lively 
until he asked where we were 
staying and when we arrived, 
then things turned a little dark. 
He bluntly let us know that 
the resort we were at was con- 
sidered by he and is family as 
illegal and he pointed out that 
we could be jailed for simply 
staying there. He added that his 
family was well connected to 
the regional police. Of course 
we explained that as tourists 
we had no idea we were staying 
at an illegal resort. We ordered 
food and drinks and sat in the 
shade of palm umbrellas while 


peering out at the blue ocean 
which held a lot of traffic with 
the local fisherman coming 
and going from the village next 
door. 

Soon the young man visited 
with us again and this time 
accompanied with his well- 
educated and well-heeled 
parents. The conversation again 
turned to the fact that we were 
staying in an illegal resort and 
that we could be charged and 
jailed for that. My friend and I 
did our very best to warm up to 
these very intense individuals 
and finally they loosened up a 
bit and the atmosphere became 
more congenial. In telling us 
their success story in develop- 
ing their sprawling resort they 
mentioned that they had to 
hire armed guards to keep an 
eye at the entranceways to the 
complex. We were surprised 
to discover that they had not 
consulted with the local fishing 
village inhabitants when they 
decided to plunk down their 
eco-resort right in the middle of 
their town. They advised us to 
be very careful of our comings 
and goings at the resort as the 
villagers were becoming threat- 
ening to the owners, their staff 
as well as clients. They were 
afraid of being murdered in the 
night. 

When we left the eco-resort 
it was dark and we could not 
return by the beach but had to 
make out way down a jungle 
trail with the only light emitting 
from our disposable flash cam- 
eras which we operated all the 
way back to our illegal resort. 

It was a frightening ordeal. We 
wondered. Would the angry 
villagers murder us on our way? 
Would poisonous snakes attack 
us? Would the howling wild 
monkeys tear us apart or would 
our host at the illegal resort 
mistake us for intruders and 
shoot us at his front gates? 

We arrived safe and sound 
but shook up and at dawn the 
next day we drove quickly 
away. I often think back on 
that experience and wonder 
why on earth these educated 
and wealthy people thought 
they were entitled to simply do 
whatever they wanted right in 
the middle of the ancient tradi- 
tional land of these fisherman 
and their families. Then again, 

I am reminded that historically 
for the past few hundred years 
all kinds of development has 
occurred on Aboriginal tradi- 
tional lands in much the same 
spirit of entitlement by smart, 
rich people. Thank goodness we 
are finally at the point in Can- 
ada where First Nation people 
are consulted and negotiations 
take place with development. 
Things are better than they 
have ever been with many of 
my people going to work and 
benefiting from development. 
Still, ‘Free, Prior and Informed 
Consent, although identified 
by the United Nations as a right 
for Indigenous peoples, still 
alludes us. 

www.underthenorthernsky.com 



Cabin Fever in Lac Suel 


photo by Geoff Shields 

Musical talent was showcased at the Cabin Fever Music Revival concert held in the function room of the Frenchman’s Head Arena 
in Lac Seul on January 23. A small but appreciative audience was entertained by some local talent followed by the Gabriel Fiddler 
Band, Bernard Mekanakand Band, Nick Sherman and Friends plus blues guitarist Billy Joe Green. 

See story on page 5. 


Take care in the cold 



Xavier 
Kataquapit 

UNDER THE 
SKY 


A fter a warm early Poo- 
poon, the Cree word for 
.‘winter’, here in North- 
ern Ontario now we are paying 
for it with minus 20 and lower 
temperatures. The other day we 
got dumped with a lot of Koon, 
the Cree word for ‘snow’ and of 
course I found myself perform- 
ing that traditional pursuit 
shoveling my driveway. There 
was so much snow and it was 
so cold that it seemed to take 
me forever and my face felt 
almost frost bitten. 

This work took me back in 
my memories to Attawapiskat 
when I was a boy and working 
with my dad, Marius and my 
brothers as we hauled freight 
up and down the coast as part 
of our business. Many times I 
found myself out on the narrow 
ice road driving an old tractor 
and hauling rickety old trailers 
full of supplies. Back then it 
was better to drive at night as it 
was colder and the more frozen 
and harder the road surface 
conditions were, the better it 
was for moving along. These 
hauling trips were mostly night 


time drives when it was minus 
40 below and even though 
myself and my brothers were 
young we worked long and 
hard to keep dad happy with 
his enterprising dreams. 

I recall having so much 
energy that after working hard 
all day often I would wander 
over to the outdoor rink to clear 
it of snow so we could have a 
game of hockey or broom ball. 

It was easier to play broom ball 
much of the time because we 
could keep our warm boots 
on. To play hockey required 
more preparation, skates, 
some equipment if possible 
and adherence to some rules. 
Broomball was like a free for 
all and those swinging brooms 
used more like weapons at 
times. 

This has been a year of 
change for me. For the first 
time in my life I actually feel 
older. I know it has a lot to do 
with getting sick while travel- 
ling in Asia and India last year. 
Although I saw five doctors 
in those countries while sick 
I never did find out what was 
wrong with me. I have never 
been so sick in my life and 
myself and my friend Mike 
coughed up spots of blood for 
weeks. I think we might have 
had H1N1 but whatever it was 
it surely did knock the heck out 
of me. I still don’t feel well a 


year later and from time to time 
all kinds of crazy symptoms 
affect me. The little chore of 
shoveling my driveway now 
feels like a big job and requires 
a lot of my energy. 

I worry about my family 
and friends this time of the 
year back up north. Many 
of these people are now in 
their late 30s, 40s and 50s. A 
lot of them are out of shape, 
even more so than I, and deal 
with being overweight. Many 
people I know still smoke and 
that makes things even worse. 
My family still runs a success- 
ful business and they are out 
on the land working hard in 
very cold temperatures. These 
are dangerous jobs in critical 
conditions and although they 
do their work very well I still 
worry about them. 

Too many of us as we get 
older still think we can work 
all day at the same rate we did 
when we were younger but the 
reality is we cannot. We still 
want to push ourselves and 
often a kind of macho thing 
takes over and we go over and 
above what we should be doing 
in our work. I have known 
many people over the years that 
had heart attacks this time of 
the year while shoveling in the 
frigid temperatures or working 
hard at something outdoors in 
the cold. 


When working in very cold 
temperatures for a long time 
you can develop cold stress 
which can hinder your think- 
ing, result in frostbite and set 
you up for situations where 
you might have a heart attack. 
Many people I know up the 
James Bay coast are out in 
remote or semi remote areas 
when working hard in the 
freezing weather and if some- 
thing happens to them then 
things get very serious and 
quickly with little medical assis- 
tance nearby. I want to remind 
all those people I care about 
up on the coast this winter to 
be very aware that they are not 
young anymore and they must 
take things a little more easy 
in terms of working in the very 
cold weather. I hope they can 
take more breaks and warm 
up with a hot drink or a bite 
to eat more often. I urge them 
not to over exert themselves in 
the very cold weather as that 
can easily set up a scenario 
where they can have a heart 
attack. My brothers and friends 
up the coast all have growing 
families with children and 
grandchildren and they need to 
remember that we are counting 
on having them around for a 
long time. 

www.underthenorthernsky.com 
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Winter road nearing completion between Wapekeka and KI 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

The winter road between 
Wapekeka and Kitchenuhmay- 
ooosib Inninuwug was open in 
early February and the winter 
road from KI to the Asheweig 
winter road is nearing comple- 
tion. 

“By next week, light traffic 
should be open,” says KI Chief 
James Cutfeet on Feb. 3. “But 
we’re still flooding the spots 
where the ice is really thin. It 
should be good to go in about a 
week for sure.” 

The road from KI to the Ashe- 
weig road goes over a river and 
a lake. Cutfeet says a minimum 
of 30 inches of ice is required 
for transport trucks to operate 
on the winter road. 

“Either that, or we may have 
half loads,” Cutfeet says. “That 
will be determined by the road 
crew.” 

Cutfeet says his community 
has ongoing housing projects, 
which require the transporta- 
tion of building supplies over 
the winter road. 

“And we had thought about 
pre-ordering hydro poles 
for our joint hydro connect 
between Wapekeka and Big 
Trout,” Cutfeet says. 

Wapekeka Chief Brennan 
Sainnawap says is community 
needs to haul in fuel supplies 
and housing and renovations 
materials over the winter road 
this winter. 

“So that is what we have to 
wait for — to see how that lake 
and that river is,” Sainnawap 
says. “If we can’t get anything 


on the winter road, we will have 
to fly it in and it will cost maybe 
three times as much.” 

Sainnawap says the com- 
munity would have to evaluate 
what they need to bring in if 
the winter road is not usable for 
transporting supplies. 

“First and foremost would be 
our fuel, that is the main thing 
we have to bring in first,” Sain- 
nawap says. “I hope we can 
get it going — we have a lot of 
materials waiting in Winnipeg 
to be brought in.” 

Other winter roads across the 
north were also open for light 
traffic, as of late January. Nes- 
kantaga’s winter road to Pickle 
Lake was open for light traffic 
as of Jan. 22 and the winter 
roads along the James Bay coast 
were open for light traffic as of 
Jan. 21. 

Regional Chief Isadore Day 
called for the federal and pro- 
vincial governments to order a 
climate change impact study for 
the north due to the changing 
weather conditions. 

“Climate change has dra- 
matically reduced the length 
of time winter roads are acces- 
sible causing shortages of food, 
fuel and medical supplies and 
increasing the need to fly-in 
supplies,” Day says on Dec. 18. 
“This results in higher living 
costs and potential decreases in 
quality of life and health.” 

The Chiefs of Ontario were 
concerned that 31 remote com- 
munities in Ontario would not 
have their winter roads in place 
at the normal time in mid-Jan- 
uary. 



photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Wapekeka Chief Brennan Sainnawap is concerned about this year’s winter road conditions as his community needs to haul in fuel and housing 
and renovation materials this winter. 


Webequie Rangers 
rescue stranded travellers 
on winter road 


By Peter Moon 

Special to Wawatay News 

Norman Shewaybick and his 
son Norman had been stranded 
for several hours after their 
truck got stuck in deep snow 
in January on the winter road 
between Nibinimik First Nation 
(Summer Beaver) and their 
home in Webequie. 

As the temperature dropped 
during the night to a low of 
-28C with a wind chill of -40C 
they were forced to use the 
truck’s engine to provide them- 
selves with heat. They could 
only use it for limited periods 
so they could conserve what 
remained of their fuel. They 
were cold and exhausted from 
trying to dig their vehicle out of 
the snow. 

“I think I was asleep when 
there was a knock on my win- 
dow and it woke me up,” Mr. 
Shewaybick said. “I was cold 
and I looked out of the window 
and in the dark I could see there 
were three Canadian Rangers 
there. They had come out of 
what seemed nowhere and left 
their families to come and save 
us. 

“They arrived with a huge 
amount of hot tea, sugar, and 
bannock and they’d brought a 
whole lot of equipment to free 
us.” 

The Rangers were Rangers 
Bill Jacob, Charlie Jacob, and 
Peter Jacob, all members of 
the Webequie Ranger patrol. 


They used a chain to haul the 
stranded truck free and then 
started a long and slow drive 
back to Webequie. They were 
forced to stop several times to 
free Mr. 

Shewaybick’s truck, using a 
chain, a hauling strap, and even 
a large jack to lift his vehicle out 
of the snow. 


“I was stranded for 18 
hours and I very much 
appreciated what the 
Rangers did...” 

- Norman Shewaybick 


“I was stranded for 18 hours 
and I very much appreciated 
what the Rangers did,” Mr. 
Shewaybick said. “I shook their 
hands and thanked them.” 

Mr. Shewaybick had been 
returning from a shopping trip 
to Thunder Bay to buy food and 
goods for himself and several 
other families in Webequie, 
where prices are much higher 
than in the city. 

On the return trip they were 
told the winter road was in 
good condition but they found 
it almost impassable after they 
left Nibinimik for Webequie. 
They had to dig their truck out 
of the snow several times and 
only managed to drive up hills 
with difficulty until they were 



finally stranded and unable to 
free their vehicle. 

The Ontario Provincial Police 
asked the Canadian Army for 
the assistance of the Rang- 
ers when people in Webequie 
reported Mr. Shewaybick and 
his son were five hours overdue. 
Sergeant Stanley Shewaybick, 
commander of the Webequie 
Ranger patrol, established a 
command post and the search 
team set out to look for the two 
men. 

“The Canadian Rangers do 
amazing things and they have 
always impressed me,” Mr. 
Shewaybick said. “That’s why 
I joined the Rangers a while 
back. I am a Ranger myself.” 

(Sergeant Peter Moon is the 
public affairs ranger for 3rd 
Canadian Ranger Patrol Group 
at Canadian Forces Base Bor- 
den.) 
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Ask about our winter road bonuses 


We’ve helped thousands of 
families rebuild their credit, 
achieve goals and get the 
right vehicle at the right price. 

Free Delivery 
to your door! 

Give us a try - You will 
Love our service! 
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Entertainment 


Cabin Fever Music Revival rocks Lac Seul 









Inquire today and enhance your 
future 807 - 285-0530 


jordan@cestrategies.ca 

www.cestrategies.ca 


Geoff Shields 

Special to Wawatay News 


Musical talent both local and 
out of town was showcased at 
the Cabin Fever Music Revival 
concert which was held in the 
function room of the French- 
mans Head Arena in Lac Seul 
on January 23. 

A small but appreciative 
audience was entertained by 
some local talent followed by 
the Gabriel Fiddler Band, Ber- 
nard Mekanak and Band, Nick 
Sherman and Friends and blues 
guitarist Billy Joe Green accom- 
panied by two local musicians. 

Chris Southwind Community 
Activator at Lac Seul organised 
the event, “ Late last fall Coun- 
cil member Derek Maud came 
up to me and said we should 
set up a one day music festi- 
val and it’s now January and 
here we are at the concert. It 
took awhile to find all the art- 
ists and get everybody to work 
with one weekend and stuff 
like that, plus my good buddy 
Geoff brought in Billy Joe Green 
I didn’t think he would come, 
but he did .The night started 
off slow but like everything else 
once the rock starts rolling it’s 
rock and roll time until the end 
man. All the artists were just 
great,” he said. 

Fiddlers band consists of 
him, Brandon Johnson and 
Tyrell Moonias opened the 
evening, and they have been 
together for two years. “Our 
music teacher (Queen Eliza- 
beth District High School) got 
us practicing together and that’s 
how the band came to be,” Fid- 
dler said. He added, “The event 
was a good learning experience 




Connection 


for my band, not a lot of people 
showed up for our set but we 
still had fun with it”. 

Mekanak backed by three 
musicians that included his 
brother Jerry and his son Dante 
were up next and entertained 
the crowd with lively gospel 
music, which concluded with 
a song, sung by his daughter 
Danis. 

He commented, “Music has 
inspired me from a young age. 
The type of music I sing is Gos- 
pel music mixed with Coun- 
try gospel, Cree hymns and 
contemporary gospel music. I 
have travelled to many places 
over the last 20 years to inspire 
people with my God given gift 
that was placed in my life and 
although I have never really 
travelled with an actual band 
my brother Jerry has been there 


for me. I was excited to come 
and participate in the music fes- 
tival, I was looking forward to it 
and also having my son Dante 
drum for me was a blessing.” 

The third performer was 
Nick Sherman and Friends (Jon 
Armstrong and Natasha Queq- 
uish aka Ashlyn ) who delivered 
a lively performance of original 
material including numbers off 
his latest CD. He thought the 
concert “was really awesome, 
it was really nice to see all the 
community members come out 
and support the artists and it 
was fun to come and get every- 
one out of their houses. It was 
really great, I had a good time.” 

Armstrong added, “What a 
great event once again put on 
by Chris Southwind, amazing 
music and hospitality. I always 
have a great time when I go out 


Pre- Paid Unlimited Phone 

and Internet Provider 

No Security Deposit, No Contract Required, 

No Credit Check. 

Best Prices in Ontario 
Call Now 1-866-717-2111 

Tell your friend about us and get 20$ off y our next bill. 


Call us for details 


• Unlimited Local And Long Distance Calling 
• Transfer Your Number At NO Charge 

• 40$ Referral Discount To Connect A Friend 
• No Security Deposit, No Credit Check 

1 - 866 - 391-2700 


A Neighbourhood 
Connection 


to Lac Seul. It was an honour to 
play with Nick and it’s always 
an honour to be in the presence 
of Martin Tuesday. I can’t wait 
for the next event.” 

The final act for the evening 
was Blues guitarist Billy Joe 
Green backed by Martin Tues- 
day on bass and Geoff Shields 
on drums, augmented by blis- 
tering solos from Green they 
performed a mixture of original 
songs and blues standards that 
drew rounds of applause from 
an appreciative audience. 

Afterwards, Green shared his 
thoughts on the event, “I was 
very excited to come up here 
to Sioux Lookout and Lac Seul 
specifically because I always 
wanted to come and play here 
and this was my first oppor- 
tunity. I was excited because I 
went to school with a lot of the 
folks from here and I wanted to 
see if anyone remembered me 
or I remembered anyone and 
for me to be part of that festiv- 
ity was quiet exciting”. He con- 
tinued, “When the opportunity 
arises, I love coming to this part 
of the country because it’s so 
beautiful out here, where I live 
it’s flat, there are no trees and 
when you go for a round trip 
out on the prairie it’s terribly 
boring but when your up here 
in Northern Ontario I just love 
it because there are trees every- 
where and lots of people in this 
part of the world. The concert 
for me was spiritually invigo- 
rating, a unification of all the 
people who live in this part of 
the country came together and 
some of the young people that 
played in the earlier part of the 
evening, oh man what a contri- 
bution they made too.” 

Audience member Annie 
Capay summed up the night, 
“ Every time I hear Billy Joe 
Green is in the area, I make an 


photos by Geoff Shields/ Special to Wawatay News 

Musical talent was showcased at the Cabin Fever Music Revival con- 
cert held in the function room of the Frenchman’s Head Arena in Lac 
Seul on January 23. A small but appreciative audience was enter- 
tained by some local talent followed by the Gabriel Fiddler Band, 
Bernard Mekanak and Band, Nick Sherman and Friends plus blues 
guitarist Billy Joe Green. 


honest effort to go and listen 
to him because he has such an 
amazing talent and I am sure 
he has inspired many people to 
explore their own gifts in the 
music industry”. She added, “I 
really wish we had a place to 
come together to hear artists 


and other local talents as a fam- 
ily orientated function, I had 
missed the other performers 
but listening and hearing the 
comments from other people all 
the performers were fantastic. 
High five to Chris Southwind 
who organized the event.” 


BUILDING YOUR COMMUNITY 
FOR A BETTER FUTURE 


CE STRATEGIES 


CE Strategies is a professional community 
enhancement consultancy located in 
Thunder Bay, Ontario. Our multi-disciplinary 
team works primarily with First Nation 
communities to provide cutting-edge 
technology based solutions to community 
development obstacles. 


What we do: 

Asset Inventories 
Land Use Planning 
Strategic Planning 
Project Development 
Economic Development 
GIS & GPS Services 
MapAki - Custom Mapping App 
Community Enhancement Planning 


Your Local and Long Distance Provider 
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Sports 


Hockey Program helps 
kids stay focused 



Is proud to introduce 

Olivia Shapwaykeesic 

our new Marketing Account Manager 


Geoff Shields 

Special to Wawatay News 

This winter the Hockey Can- 
ada Skills Academies Program 
was launched in Sioux Lookout 
with participating local schools, 
Sioux Mountain Public School 
and Queen Elizabeth District 
High School. Since its inception 
remarkable changes have been 
noticed by staff in the way that 
students are putting more effort 
into their class work due to par- 
ticipation in the program. 

Steve Dumonski is teacher of 
Grade Eight at Sioux Mountain 
Public School; he spoke about 
how it has impacted his stu- 
dents. “The Program we started 
here was to supplement the kids 
Phys. Ed. That we have here 
in Grade Eight, but some of 
the kids have difficulty coming 
to school, sometimes they are 
coming to school but not being 
in the classroom and doing the 
regular things so we use the 
hockey program to get the kids 
more engaged in the things 
we are doing at the school and 
what we are noticing is kids 
are coming more often, you 
know the kids that have trouble 
being here so the program is 
to engage them in their school 
work but also to get them physi- 
cally active.” 

See MISFITS page 9 



photos by Geoff Shields/Special to Wawatay News 

Student Sean Angeconeb is pictured ready to skate. This winter the 
Hockey Canada Skills Academies Program was launched in Sioux 
Lookout with participating local schools, Sioux Mountain Public 
School and Queen Elizabeth District High School. Since its incep- 
tion remarkable changes have been noticed by staff in the way that 
students are putting more effort into their class work due to partici- 
pation in the program. 
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PICKLE LAKE HOTEL 



Pickle Lake is proud to offer a 
newly renovated hotel to their 
list of amenities 

Rooms Have: 

• New Beds And Linens 

• 32lnch Flat Screens 

• Free Wifi 

• Restaurant On Site 

• Sports Lounge Coming Soon 

• Conference Center 

• Located On The Lake 

• Beach Front 

• Free Shuttle To And From Airport 

See Us On Expedia.ca 
Contact Us On Facebook 


A CASUAL PLACE TO STAY. HAVE A CASUAL DAY! 
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LAKEHEAD UNIVERSITY 

INSPIRING 

ABORIGINAL SCHOLARS 


Welcoming you to experience our: 

• Indigenous Learning Degree Program 

• University Prep Access Program 

• Native Nurses Entry Program 

• Native Teacher Education Program 

• Native Language Instructors Program 

• Honours Bachelor of Education (Aboriginal) P/J 


aboriginalinitiatives.lakeheadu.ca 

1-888-558-3388 r > 
1-807-766-7219 w 


^ Lakehead Aboriginal 




photos by Geoff Shields/Special to Wawatay News 

The Hockey Canada Skills Academies Program was launched in Sioux Lookout with participating local 
schools, Sioux Mountain Public School and Queen Elizabeth District High School. Grade 8 student, Jericho 
Crane has been participating in the program. 
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Dcwlopmctu Fund 
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ABFP is an equity program for Aboriginal entrepreneurs and businesses 
operating in Northern Ontario. The grants are generally non-repayable. 

ABFP promotes the growth of a strong and vibrant Aboriginal business community 
in Northern Ontario by offering Aboriginal entrepreneurs a range of services and 
supports. Support will vary depending upon the needs of the client, the availability 
and sources of funding, the eligibility of costs, the economic benefits, and the 
project viability. 


CLIENTS MAY BE ELIGIBLE TO RECEIVE FINANCE TO 

START, EXPAND OR ACQUIRE A BUSINESS 


APPLICANT ELIGIBILITY 

Canadian status and non-status Indians, Inuit and Metis individuals, organizations or 
other legal entities, on or off reserve. 


PROJECT ELIGIBILITY 

Aboriginal entrepreneurs, businesses and communities seeking to establish, acquire, 
expand or maintain a business may be eligible for support under the ABFP Program. 


MAXIMUM CONTRIBUTIONS 

For individual applicants, the maximum financing is $99,999. For First Nations or 
community-owned businesses, the maximum financing is $249,99. 


We recommend that you speak with a Business Development Officer 
prior to submitting your application. 


Contact Information 

Toll Free: 1-800-465-6821 
Telephone: (705) 268-3940 
Website: www.nadf.org 


Mailing Address 
100 Anemki Drive, Suite 107 
Fort William First Nation, ON 
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photos by Geoff Shields/Special to Wawatay News 

Players gather for a group study. 


Misfits become 


Wi uj 

Subscrbe 1 


leaders and helpers 


from page 7 

He continued, “Yeah there 
are a lot of students who it has 
individually helped, one in 
particular in my Grade Eight 
class is Jericho Crane, he is one 
of those students who at the 
beginning of the year wasn’t 
coming in regularly, coming in 
late, coming with an attitude 
and not realizing the value in 
school and since the start of the 
hockey program getting him 
into that its turned around, he’s 
coming all the time, he’s nor- 
mally on time, he’s engaged in 
the class room, he’s engaged 
on ice. We got him into minor 
hockey so he is one of the ones 
where we have really seen an 
impact. There are kids in the 
Grade Six class who have dif- 
ficulties, staying in the class, 
being engaged and we have 
noticed their attendance go up 
and their engagement level as 
well. Hockey is an expensive 
sport so it’s a sport that a lot of 
kids/students not just here in 
Sioux Lookout but in the whole 
region have difficulty afford- 
ing, difficulty attending, so 
being able to provide during the 
school day at no cost to the fam- 
ily has been a big help” he said. 

For Crane it has been a learn- 
ing experience. 

“Well I have grown up with 
hockey in my life so it’s been 
good. In the past, I never 
wanted to come to school 
because id get into mischief 
with the other kids, but now 
because the days we come here 
are Tuesdays and Fridays, those 
are the days that I love coming 
to school because I don’t want 
to miss hockey, like I like com- 
ing to school to improve my 
work which is getting better. 
It’s good, it’s someone to look 
up Steve the Coach we call him 
“Mr. D.” 

Connor Dixon who teaches 
Grade Six shared. “I think the 
program is absolutely working, 
there is quiet a few students 
of mine in Grade Six who will 
attend every single class at 
school and on time because 
they realize it’s a privilege to 
be on the ice. There’s a whole 
range of background to all the 
students and you try to get 
them to the classroom as much 
as you can and some of them 
have never been exposed to 
organized sports or hockey or 
team sports so they are able to 
come out to the same dressing 
room and joke around, walk 
around get onto the ice and 
mix skills together. You can see 
it’s something they have never 
done and aren’t used to doing, a 


lot of them really come alive on 
the rink and some of the ones 
who are the loudest and have 
the most energy in the class- 
room, they have become lead- 
ers and help people tie their 
skates or show people their 
skills on the ice and it’s a huge 
change from the classroom to 
ice.” 

He added, “The schoolroom 
it’s like that carrot on the stick, 
you need to get your work done 
and you need to have good 
attendance in order to get out 
here and be able to be in this 
program and access it. So there 
will be days where they resist 
their work or are just not into 
it and you kind of understand 
where they are coming from, 
what’s been going on at home 
before you immediately jump to 
ok no you can’t come to hockey, 
so you encourage them, you 
don’t threaten to take it away 
you say you want to be on ice 
this has to happen to reach 
that goal, so you give them that 
goal which is coming out here 
and do what we do. At Sioux 
Mountain there are between 
104 or 105 students involved 
with some I believe still on the 
waiting list. We are getting 
them equipment and into the 
program and a number of them 
have changed classes to be able 
to access the program at the 
right time without messing up 
their schedules or other sched- 
ules, so I do know that there are 
over a 100 involved and we are 
still recruiting and still trying 
to keep the program going and 
getting kids interested.” 

Dumonski summed up, “For 
the future, I just see it expand- 
ing, not just here in Sioux 
Mountain in Sioux Lookout 
with here and QEDHS but 
country wide. There are over 
100 accredited hockey school 
academies in the country, 
however I think ours is unique 
in that its free to the students 
and it’s not just about devel- 
oping their hockey skills, our 
program I think is more about 
getting kids engaged in school, 
developing those leadership 
skills, those learning skills and 
just mainly their confidence. I 
think that’s the big issue in the 
kids not having confidence and 
I think hockey is a good avenue 
for that. The two are definitely 
inter-related.” 

Grade Eight student Bethany 
Kamenawatamin concurred, “I 
have been in the hockey pro- 
gram since it started this year 
and well I am going to do some 
things, it’s testing me out a lot 
and when I am on the ice it’s 
really good” she said. 


Discover North Star Air 

Who We Are 



% m at, 


Charter Passenger Cargo 


• Financially sound airline carrier 

• Offering a full suite of cost-effective air transportation solutions and capacity to deliver; Charter, 
Passenger, Cargo, Fuel Services 

• Operating bases in Thunder Bay, Sioux Lookout, Red Lake, Pickle Lake and Kapuskasing 

• A growing modernized and low maintenance fleet that consists of 5 Pilatus PC-1 2, 2 Cessna Grand 
Caravan and 3 Basler BT-67 aircraft; a game changer for the North. 

• Our focus is to provide you with the best customer experience by "Serving You Better" 

• Opened new corporate office in Thunder Bay 


Some Key Achievements 

• To-date we have strategic partnerships with 10 First Nations; Bearskin Lake, Cat Lake, Deer Lake, 
Kashechewan, Neskantaga, North Caribou Lake, North Spirit Lake Poplar Hill, Sachigo Lake, and Webequie. 

• Currently servicing 1 8 destinations in Northwest Ontario where 72% of them are First Nations with our Flex 
Flight services. 

• Our cargo business is experiencing significant growth as a result of new contracts with major corporations 
that provide lifeline services to the North. 

• We have achieved platinum rating for our safety standards. 

Our Value Proposition 

• Revenue sharing agreement with those First Nation communities that have signed a strategic partnership 
with us 

• A path for a long-term investment into the ownership of North Star Air for our community partners. 

• Working together to create new business opportunities while protecting and preserving nature and 
maintaining First Nations values, culture and identify. 

Community Investments and Involvement 

• We are proud and dedicated to playing an active role in making a positive difference within the First Nation 
Communities. 

• Committed to sponsoring and supporting social and cultural programs such as Arts & Culture, Education, 
Environment, Healthy Living and Sports and Recreation 

• Building community relationships is of utmost importance to us and this is why we are hosting an Open 
House event within each partner community. 



Charter.Passenger.Cargo 
Toll Free: 1 .844.633.6294 
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Local: 1 .807.474.2895 
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Whitesand citizen receives Lincoln M. Alexander award 



Submitted photo 

Whitesand’s Darian Baskatawangand two other young leaders received the 2015 Lincoln M. Alexander Award from Lieutenant Governor Eliza- 
beth Dowdeswell on Jan. 21 for their work to end racial discrimination and promote positive social change. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Whitesand’s Darian Baska- 
tawang recently received the 
2015 Lincoln M. Alexander 
Award along with two other 
young leaders for their work to 
end racial discrimination and 
promote positive social change. 

“In elementary, I knew I 
wanted to do something with 
my life and I made this prom- 
ise as a kid to my great-grand- 
mother, who basically raised 
me in my childhood,” says 
the Queen’s University BAH 
political studies candidate and 
president-elect, Class of 2018. 
“She told me to graduate, 
don’t drink, live the good life. 
One of my promises was that 
I would graduate high school. 
So I enrolled myself into the 
International Baccalaureate 
Programme at (Sir Winston) 
Churchill (Collegiate and Voca- 
tional Institute), which was a 
lot more rigorous than the aca- 
demic or the applied program.” 

After completing Grade 11 at 
Churchill, Baskatawang moved 
to Kingston with his aunt where 
he completed Grade 12. 

“I looked around at universi- 
ties in the area and identified I 
wanted to go to Queen’s,” Bas- 
katawang says. “The camrade- 
rie, the resources available and 


the opportunities post-gradu- 
ation are so immense that I 
needed to stay at Queen’s.” 

Baskatawang received the 
Lincoln M. Alexander Award 
from Lieutenant Governor 
Elizabeth Dowdeswell on Jan. 
21, at the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor’s Suite in Toronto, for his 
efforts to improve the quality of 
life for Aboriginal youth across 
Ontario. 

“This award is more or less a 
platform for me to stand on to 
kind of identify more barriers, 
but it also provides a voice,” 
Baskatawang says. “This award 
gave me so many more oppor- 
tunities to provide a voice to 
identify what is happening and 
what are the realities facing 
youth today.” 

Baskatawang has served on 
the Premier’s Council on Youth 
Opportunities since October 
2013, where he helps develop 
provincial strategies, initia- 
tives and policies to help at-risk 
youth. 

“I’ve done a lot of work in 
promoting Aboriginal educa- 
tion, Aboriginal children and 
youth services, but also in gen- 
eral that broader Aboriginal 
spectrum to ensure that Aborig- 
inal youth have the ability to 
achieve their full potential,” 
Baskatawang says about his 
role on the Premier’s Council on 


Youth Opportunities. 

Baskatawang also co- 
founded and volunteers with 
the Queen’s University Aborigi- 
nal Youth Leadership Program 
and he is a key figure with the 
university’s Four Directions 
Aboriginal Student Centre. 

“(I) am maintaining my 
studies at 100 per cent course 
load,” Baskatawang says. “I’m 
always busy between all of my 
commitments, which is fantas- 
tic because it keeps me out of 
trouble.” 


The Lincoln M. Alexander 
Award is awarded each year to 
three Ontarians between 16-25 
years old who demonstrated 
exemplary leadership in pro- 
moting positive social change. 

“Congratulations to the 
2015 recipients of the Lincoln 
M. Alexander Award,” says 
Michael Chan, minister of Citi- 
zenship, Immigration and Inter- 
national Trade. “It is a privilege 
to celebrate their work promot- 
ing positive change in our soci- 
ety. Their efforts not only help 


make Ontario a better place, 
but serve as inspiration for oth- 
ers to make a difference.” 

Najma Malaq, from Missis- 
sauga, and Shailene Panylo, 
from Oshawa, also received Lin- 
coln M. Alexander Awards this 
year. 

“I take pride in recognizing 
these three young Ontarians 
who demonstrate leadership, 
dedication, and commitment 
to eliminating discrimination,” 
Dowdeswell says. “With cre- 
ativity they promote cultural 


awareness and help us all to 
understand that diversity is a 
strength and inclusion a worthy 
and essential goal.” 

The award was created in 
1993 to commemorate Alexan- 
der’s legacy as Ontario’s 24th 
Lieutenant Governor, from 
1985-1991. He was the first 
black Lieutenant Governor of 
Ontario, the first black Mem- 
ber of Parliament and the first 
black federal cabinet minister. 
He passed away in 2012. 


Reach Up program aims to get youth involved in sports 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Namaygoosisagagun’s Nata- 
sha Frank says the Lakehead 
University-Wasaya Airways 
Reach Up! program can help 
First Nations youth from the 
north to get involved in sports 
careers. 

“Coming from an athlete 
who is also from the same area, 
I found this program is very 
important in engaging the ath- 
letes to participate in organized 
sports,” says the Lakehead nurs- 
ing student and cross-country 
and track athlete. “A lot of them 
don’t have that much exposure 


to organized sports. From my 
own experience, I didn’t get 
introduced to organized sports 
until I was about 12. And if I 
wasn’t engaged at that time, by 
Lakehead athletes coincidently 
in Thunder Bay telling me I was 
good at doing pushups, I prob- 
ably wouldn’t have pursued 
sports.” 

Frank says the encourage- 
ment northern youth receive 
through the Reach Up! program 
can help them reach for their 
dreams. 


See REACH UP page 14 



Sexual Abuse Centre 

THUNDER BAY 

Life just isn't the same for 
someone after a sexual assault 
or sexual abuse as a child 

Our Centre has specialized in sexual abuse/ 
assault counselling since 1975. 

Services are available to: 

Females and males 14yrs or over 
Counselling (in person or by phone) 

24hour Crisis Line 

If you or someone you care about needs help: 
make the call 

24hour crisis line: 1-807-344-4502 
Toll Free 1-866-311-5927 

Visit our website at: www.tbsasa.org 



Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

A group of Lakehead University-Wasaya Airways Reach Up! program athletes recently met at the Wasaya Airways hangar in Thunder Bay for 
the announcement of the renewal of the five-year-old sports skills sharing program. 


I Thunder Bay . 

Professional 

V^/| I | Sanitation Supplies 

& Chemicals I 


Call us today! 

V. 807 577-7795 


Floor Care Equipment 
Restroom Supplies 
Cleaning and Sanitation 
Chemicals and more! 



O Connect with us 
online today! 



EXCELLENT SERVICE, 
SUPERIOR PRODUCTS, 


ONE LOCATION. 


Discover excellence at the Broom. 


125 W. Gore St., Thunder Bay, ON | Toll free: 1-866-679-4986 | www.thunderbaybroom.com 
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Health 


Domestic violence highlights need for education 



photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Onigaming’s Kathie Jack and partner Doug Sinclair participated in the Jan. 27 Naadmaagewin Aboriginal Domestic Violence Awareness Confer- 
ence, where Jack brought up the death of her son from domestic violence. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Onigaming’s Kathie Jack 
brought up the loss other son 
to domestic violence during 
the Naadmaagewin Aboriginal 
Domestic Violence Awareness 
Conference, held Jan. 27 in 
Thunder Bay. 


“In order to fully deal 
with family violence, 
you have to look at 
that vicious cycle, at 
all areas, in order to do 
something...” 

- Kathie Jack 


“I lost my oldest boy as a 
result of domestic violence,” 
Jack says. “At the workshop, 
I used the analogy of a tree — 
the tree symbolizes family vio- 
lence, the roots of the tree are 
as a result of residential school, 
child welfare system, sexual 
abuse. You can go on and on, 
it’s a vicious cycle. In order to 
fully deal with family violence, 
you have to look at that vicious 
cycle, at all areas, in order to do 
something.” 

Jack says the woman who 
killed her son was found guilty 
and sentenced to two years in 
custody. 

“I don’t have a son anymore 
— I have to live the rest of my 


life without my oldest son,” 
Jack says. “As a result of his 
death, I’m now raising his chil- 
dren. It’s a big trauma that my 
grandchildren have to live with 
the rest of their lives.” 

Doug Sinclair, Jack’s part- 
ner, says it is their responsibil- 
ity as the living to feast their 
deceased family member. 


“We still do those ceremo- 
nies,” Sinclair says. 

“Those ceremonies aren’t 
lost; we’re lost. And we’ve got 
to get back to them. Those little 
boys, they know who they are, 
they know who their clans are, 
they know their Anishinabe 
names, and they are a part of 
that ceremony. They are the 


ones who put that food out for 
their dad. And they are going to 
continue this in the spring and 
in the fall for the rest of their 
lives.” 

Jack says the feasting cer- 
emony will be the only contact 
the boys will have with their 
dad. 

The Naadmaagewin Aborigi- 


nal Domestic Violence Aware- 
ness Conference featured a 
variety of speakers on domestic 
violence, including Rosanna 
Hudson, chair of the Naad- 
maagewin Aboriginal Domestic 
Violence Committee. 

The conference was held at 
the Ka-na-chi-hih Specialized 
Solvent Abuse Treatment Cen- 


tre. 

“Domestic violence hurts; it 
hurts all of us,” Hudson says. 
“When I was growing up, my 
parents fought each other. And 
they didn’t even have to drink 
to fight each other. Every time 
they fought, I was afraid, I was 
scared. I didn’t know what 
was going to happen to them; 
I didn’t know what they were 
going to do to each other.” 

Hudson says she swore she 
would never marry a man like 
that, but she ended up marry- 
ing an abusive man. 

“I was abused, and my chil- 
dren witnessed this as well,” 
Hudson says. “I remember hear- 
ing them screaming and crying 
because they didn’t know what 
was going on.” 

Hudson says there is a cycle 
of violence that goes from gen- 
eration to generation. She says 
it is everybody’s responsibility 
to learn what domestic violence 
is and what it’s impacts are. 

“The only way we can stop 
this is through education, learn- 
ing our history and learning to 
recognize the signs of violence,” 
Hudson says. 

“We used to say that when 
we see violence happening in 
our communities or within our 
families, that it was none of our 
business. That’s not true any- 
more. It is our business; it’s all 
our business. If there is a time 
that you need to call the police 
when you know somebody, 
your brother or sister, is getting 
abused, you have to make that 
phone call because you could be 
saving their lives.” 


For those on the Path towards Healing from Addiction... 

Seeking help and entering a treatment program is the first step towards recovery. The experience of completing a treatment program can often 
give a person new feelings of hope, confidence, and a reinvigorated sense of positive change for the better. 

But what if we stray from our path? What if we lose momentum and these wonderful feelings of hope and change begin to lose their shine? The 
road to recovery is a long one. There are many challenges and setbacks waiting for those who make a commitment to living a drug-free life. It is 
not an easy road to follow. 

Treatment programs try their best to provide those who are in recovery the tools needed to maintain their commitments. The common reality is 
that most people who have taken steps to break free from addiction will need ongoing support and guidance long after they have completed 
treatment. A person's healing journey can be filled with many temptations that will test their will to maintain a healthy, drug-free lifestyle. 
Keeping your commitment to stay drug-free can get easier but it takes time, practice and patience. 

How Aftercare Helps 


The unfortunate reality for many in recovery is that relapse will be a common part of their journey. Meaningful participation in Aftercare 
programming can provide those in recovery a greater chance of staying drug-free after they have taken the courageous steps to break free from 
their addiction. Aftercare programs and supports available in your community can help those in recovery maintain strategies for relapse 
prevention and build resilience so that if you experience difficult times/emotions or if relapse occurs, one can learn from the experience, not 
have to do it alone, and return to their path to healing stronger than before. Additionally, those who actively participate in Aftercare may start 
having an awareness of the importance of reaching out to healthcare services to get help to improve health or to address any issues. 
Unknowingly you may have placed yourself at risk while engaged in addiction and now it is time to take control and check things out (e.g. getting 
tested for and/or treatment for blood-borne infections like Hepatitis C). If you want to discuss this further please talk to your doctor/nurse, or 
you can contact our Hepatitis C Support and Treatment Service (HCV Treatment Nurse 807-737-6192, HCV Case Coordinator 807-737-6190 or 
toll-free 1-800-446-7863). 


SLFNHA's Community Wellness Development Team has been working closely with many communities in your area to assist in developing 
Aftercare programs/supports for those still struggling with addiction. So if you have already begun your journey to a drug-free life but are still 
having difficulty, please know that you are not alone and help is available. Please seek help from supportive people, counsellors and Prescription 
Drug Abuse programs in your community. Thank you. 



Sioux Lookout 
First Nations 
Health Authority 


Brought to you by the Community Wellness Development Team, 
a branch of the Regional Wellness Response Program. For more information 
about the Community Wellness Development Team please visit 

www.slfnha.com 
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Politics 


Elders pass on teachings at Winter Chiefs Assembly 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Mushkegowuk Elder Bar- 
ney Batise raised the impor- 
tance of two teachings at the 
Nishnawbe Aski Nation Winter 
Chiefs Assembly: don’t lose the 
way you were taught and build 
it right. 

“Watch you don’t lose the 
way you were taught,” says the 
former chief of Matachewan, 
quoting his mother’s advice that 
she told him one evening as she 
was putting him to bed when 
he was about 10 years old. “You 
keep that well. The Creator 
gave you that.” 

Batise says his mother had 
“very little education aca- 
demically, but she was a bush 
woman.” 

“I wonder how she knew that 
I as a person would be facing 
so much discrimination and so 
much assimilation in my life- 
time,” Batise says. “She told me: 
‘Watch you don’t lose the way 
you were taught. You guard 
that carefully; the Creator gave 
you that.’ So I pass that message 
on to each and every one of 
you, because that is something 
that belongs to you as an indi- 
vidual. That was given to you — 
you use it for your benefit.” 

Batise also passed on some 
advice he received from his 
father while they were living in 
bush. 

“Whatever you make, build 
it right, make it right,” Batise 
says, noting the theme for the 
Winter Chiefs Assembly was 
Building it Right. “I often think 
of that; what did he mean by 
that.” 

Batise recalls one time when 


his father brought up the teach- 
ing while building a tent for the 
family to live in. 

“He told us that is where we 
have to live, in that tent, and 
that if you don’t build it right, 
we will all suffer,” Batise says. 
“So bringing that to today, and 
applying building it right to 
our lives now, as an assembly, 
as chiefs, as leaders, if we don’t 
build it right, if we don’t strive 
to get it right, guess what: we 
all suffer. One hurts all in our 
culture. We will begin to talk as 
the morning progresses about 
the kind of things that this life 
has brought us, and perhaps it 
is that we just didn’t get it right. 
We tried hard but not just quite 
right. And perhaps we didn’t lis- 
ten, so we need to revisit some 
of those cultural teachings that 
we have.” 

NAN Women’s Council mem- 
ber Bertha Sutherland says 
many First Nations people lost 
their traditional parenting skills 
due to the residential school 
system. 

“And children were denied 
the knowledge and teachings 
of our Elders and denied all 
teachings of our ceremonies 
and traditions and all that 
makes us who we are as Indig- 
enous peoples in Canada,” 
Sutherland says. “So we the 
Women’s Council are advocates 
for families and children across 
the NAN territory. We are all 
mothers, grandmothers, great- 
grandmothers, aunties and sis- 
ters. We all care for our youth, 
we all care for our children, 
thus we all have a collective 
responsibility to them and to 
our community. This Women’s 
Council will be a strong voice 


for NAN families and children 
and will support and advo- 
cate for them at this table and 
within the region.” 

NAN Youth Council mem- 
ber Martha Kataquapit says the 
youth want to learn about lan- 
guage, culture and how to deal 
with bullying and peer pres- 
sure. 

“We want a bright future,” 
Kataquapit says. “We want to 
live in a world where suicide 
and violence is not happening 
so much that we are numbed 
(by) the pain. We want to be 
able to find good jobs to provide 
for ourselves and our families. 
We are hopeful for the new 
government. We want to be 
able to tell our children and our 
future generations that, yes, 
we (were) part of building the 
structure that will make us and 
make things right.” 

Kataquapit says technology 
can be a powerful education 
tool for youth. 

“We were born into tech- 
nology, so we can navigate it 
easier,” Kataquapit says. “It can 
also open doors for us that we 
may be too young to see. We 
want you to lead us in the right 
direction.” 

The Winter Chiefs Assembly, 
held Jan. 19-21 at the Valhalla 
Inn in Thunder Bay, featured a 
presentation on the Mushkeg- 
owuk Suicide Report and a visit 
by three provincial government 
ministers: Michael Gravelle, 
minister of Northern Develop- 
ment and Mines; Bill Mauro, 
minister of Natural Resources 
and Forestry; and David Zim- 
mer, minister of Aboriginal 
Affairs. 




photos by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

TOP: Mushkegowuk Elder Barney Batise speaks about not losing the way you were taught and building it 
right at the NAN Winter Chiefs Assembly, held Jan. 19-21 in Thunder Bay. 


BOTTOM: NAN Youth Council member Martha Kataquapit speaks about building a bright future for youth 
at the NAN Winter Chiefs Assembly. 
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Rowe survivors 
request healing 


program 

Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Weagamow’s Harry Ken- 
equanash called for the devel- 
opment of a program for Ralph 
Rowe sexual abuse survivors at 
his Jan. 25 Ralph Rowe Over- 
comers presentation at Lake- 
head University. 

“We really need to build a 
framework that involves the 
victims, the families and lead- 
ership,” says the Lakehead 
University Honours Bachelor 
of Arts in Indigenous Learning 
graduate. “We can develop a 
program where each individual 
can work on their own issues. 
What I’ve always dreamed of is 
having a building to be made, 
not just for the Ralph Rowe vic- 
tims, but for any victims that 
need assistance.” 

Rowe was a former minis- 
ter, pilot and Scout leader who 
was convicted of 39 cases of 
indecent assault against First 
Nation boys in 1994, for which 
he served four-and-a-half years 
in prison. Rowe has since been 
convicted of about 20 more 
sex crimes. He worked in 18 
NAN First Nation communities 
between 1971 and 1986. 

“There was one time that 
we had all the family members 
involved at one of the work- 
shops we had,” Kenequanash 
says. “We had a gathering in 
Wunnumin and the families 
came in as well to support their 
loved ones. It was emotional, 
but yet we had great support 
from our families, so that is 
what I would like to see more 
happening within the commu- 
nities.” 

Kenequanash says it is impor- 
tant to learn from history, and 
to not forget about what hap- 
pened to himself and the other 
boys. 

“We can’t ever forget history; 
history is part of our culture,” 
Kenequanash says. “We need 
to learn from that, and this is 
how we are going to learn from 
that by rearranging the mecha- 
nism of how we can help one 
another, the individuals, the 
families and the communities. 
Learn from that and learn to 
build from that.” 

Kenequanash screened a 
2005 film about the destruc- 
tion and burning of the Old 
Anglican Mission House where 
Rowe used to stay while visiting 
Weagamow during his presen- 
tation. 

“I was fortunate to be 
involved in that (film),” Ken- 
equanash says. “A whole bunch 
of individuals came from vari- 
ous communities ... to disinte- 
grate this mission house where 
all of this abuse took place.” 

Kenequanash says he had 
flashbacks during the destruc- 
tion of the mission house. 

“Because of the support I 
had in there, I was able to dis- 
close where all of these things 
happened,” Kenequanash says. 
“Everything was there in front 
of my eyes, all these memo- 
ries came back. We saw the 
names of this pedophile and 
we burned those. And when 
we burned those, some of our 
feelings and hurt drifted away, 
but yet we still carry that pain. 
And we still had a lot of work 
to do in regards to moving for- 
ward. But when we tore down 
that building, I felt like this little 
child that was in there and the 
shame he carried disappeared. 
And I think this is why today I 


am still able to speak about it 
openly and freely. Nothing will 
stop me from advocating for 
what I do.” 

Kenequanash delivered the 
Ralph Rowe Overcomers pre- 
sentation through the Blue Sky 
Community Healing Centre’s 
One Tribe Cultural Diversity 
Coaching Series. 

The series includes a variety 
of presentations, including: 
Residential School System and 
Unfamiliar Impacts; Anishi- 
naabe Cultural Practices; Over- 
view of Ancient First Peoples 
and Archaeology in Northern 
Ontario; and Truth About Trea- 
ties - Before, During, After, 
Now. 

Contact Cindy Crowe at crowe@ 
tbaytel.net for information. 


photos by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Weagamow’s Harry Kenequanash delivered a Ralph Rowe Overcomers presentation at Lakehead University on Jan. 25. 



2016 Northern Bands 

j Tournament 



Dryden 



Arena 


Dryden Ontario 

March M 41 * to March 20 th 

Team Entry Ft \ 2500.00 





• .t 



+ 'V Daily Admission 

% * 

Monday March 14th to Wednesday March 16th: 
Adults $10, Youth $6, Kids 6 and under free* 
Thursday March 18th to Sunday March 20th: 

. Adults $12, Youth $8, Kids 6 and under free* 


For more information please contact Kenny Goodwin 
Phone: 807-738-2792 Email: kengoodwin@kngt.ca 
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Sales Representative 

Wawatay News requires a dynamic Sales Representative to sell advertising for 
its monthly newspaper, in-flight magazine and Wawatay News Online. 

The Sales Representative will also solicit business for other services offered by 
Wawatay News. 

As part of Wawatay Native Communications Society, Wawatay News has been 
published since 1974. The newspaper serves more than 90 First Nations and 
municipalities across Northern Ontario. 

Location: Thunder Bay, Sioux Lookout, Timmins 
Duties: 


• Solicit advertising from new and 
existing clients. 

• Draft ad layouts for presentation to 
clients. 

• Work with the Graphic Designer to 
ensure customer satisfaction. 

• Proofread completed ads. 

Qualifications: 

The ideal candidate will have: 

• Post-secondary education in business administration, with specialization in 
sales and marketing. 

• At least two years of successful sales experience, preferably in the field of 
media advertising. 

• Excellent interpersonal and communication skills; the ability to communicate 
in English and Ojibway or Oji-Cree is an asset. 

• Ability to work with both Macintosh and Windows computer platforms. 

• A working knowledge of programs used for word processing (Word), 
spreadsheets (Excel), design and layout (InDesign and Illustrator), and photo 
editing (Photoshop). 

• A valid Ontario driver's license and cell phone. 

Closing Date: March 1, 2016 Start Date: ASAP 

Applicants can send their resume, cover letter and contact information for 

references to: 

Wawatay News 

Box 1 180, 16 Fifth Avenue, Sioux Lookout, ON, P8T 1 B7 

807.737.3224 fax or email chrisk@wawatay.on.ca 

Note: Only applicants considered for an Interview will be contacted. 


• Work with Finance Department to 
follow up with invoices. 

• Assist with sales budgeting, market 
research and special promotions. 

• Maintain an accurate ad-booking 
sheet, billing information and client 
files. 


Reach Up! inspires participants to follow dreams 


From page 10 

“That has a huge impact on 
them and for their futures and 
for them to spark that fire for 
them to go after those dreams,” 
Frank says. “That is why it is so 
important for the athletes to see 
the difference that they make in 
these children.” 

Frank says one youth was 
surprised to see her when she 
helped out with a Reach Up! 
visit last spring in Armstrong. 


Frank grew up in Namaygoosi- 
sagagun, also known as Collins, 
which is located near Arm- 
strong along the CN line. 

“She was like ‘Oh my gosh, I 
know somebody in university 
that is running on the team,’” 
Frank says. “So she was telling 
all of her friends I know her. I 
think she was just really happy 
and proud that we are from the 
same community.” 

Lakehead Athletics and 
Wasaya announced the renewal 


of their partnership to continue 
the Reach Up! program on Jan. 
20 at the Wasaya hangar in 
Thunder Bay. The Reach Up! 
program is currently in its fifth 
year of operation. 

“This is a really good oppor- 
tunity for us to re-engage and 
re-partner with our friends 
at Lakehead University,” says 
Michael Rodyniuk, president 
and CEO of Wasaya. “This really 
is an opportunity for us to par- 
ticipate in what is one of our 
core values at Wasaya, which 
is fortifying First Nations youth 
and ensuring the First Nations 
youth has a chance to pursue 
their lives in as full a manner as 
any person in Canada.” 

Rodyniuk says the Reach Up! 
program provides great value 
and inspiration for First Nations 
youth. Wasaya plans to trans- 
port Lakehead athletes to four 
ownership communities over 
the coming year. 

“And it is also a two-way 
street,” Rodyniuk says. “The 
athletes that are going to be 
going up north and visiting 
with our four communities are 
going to find that not only will 
they be able to give, but they 
will also receive something. 
And I think that is really excit- 
ing. The hearts of the young 
people in the north are warm 
and they are looking for great 
opportunities to broaden their 
skills and also broaden their 
lives. We are excited by this 
opportunity and I think it is 
going to provide great fruits, 
not just today but for many gen- 
erations to come.” 

Lakehead president and vice- 
chancellor Brian Stevenson 
says more than 50 Lakehead 
athletes have travelled to more 
than half-a-dozen northern 
communities over the past five 



Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Lakehead University nursing 
student and cross-country and 
track athlete Natasha Frank says 
the Lakehead-Wasaya Airways 
Reach Up! program can help 
First Nations to reach for their 
dreams. 


years through the Reach Up! 
program. 

“It represents an exceptional 
opportunity for athletes to 
learn more about First Nations 
people,” Stevenson says. “And 
I want to emphasize that we go 
up to these communities to talk 
about sports and higher educa- 
tion, but we bring back always 
much more than we took up. 
I’ve talked to the athletes that 
have gone and they have always 
been transformed by the experi- 
ence.” 

Frank encourages youth to 
participate in the Reach Up! 
program when it visits their 
community. 

“Try a sport; have fun,” Frank 
says. “Really participate in the 
sport. Give them your attention. 
If you really pay attention and 
listen to what they are doing 
and listen to what they are 
teaching, you are going to get a 
lot out of it, and it’s going to be 
fun.” 


Pickle Lake 

HOTEL 


The newly renovated Pickle Lake Hotel 
is looking for an experienced chef to 
take control of their kitchen. 

Individual must be self-starter and able 
to work independently. Must be able to 
run all facets of a 40 seat lounge. 

Accommodations are provided. 

Salary will be based on abilities. 

Phone Don at 1-855-928-2882 or 
forward resume to 
casuals51@hotmail.com 



Oshki-Pimache-O-W in 


E D U CATI O N & TRAINING INSTITUTE 

A New Beginning 

Through Education & Training 



At Oshki-Pimache-O-Win we partner 
with Accreditted Colleges to bring you 
full time, post-secondary programs. 
Our special delivery methods 
allow you to remain in your home 
community for the majority of your 
program. Our staff and instructors 
are committed to supporting First 
Nations students as they achieve their 
educational goals. 


September 2016 
Programs 

• Personal Support Worker 

• Business Fundamentals 

• Aboriginal Finance & 
Economic Planning 

• Aboriginal Early 
Childhood Education 

• Social Service Worker - 
Native Specialization 

To find out about our 
programs contact: 

Daniel Tait 

Community Liaison & 
Recruitment Officer 

Toll Free: 1-866-636-7454 


Call us now to find out how we can 
help you start A New Beginning. 


Phone: (807) 626-1880 
Email: dtait@oshki.ca 


106 Centennial Square, 3rd Floor, Thunder Bay, ON P7E 1H3 

l www.oshki.ca i 


me, 


KEEWAYTINOOK OKIMAKANAK 


icyeHEALTH Clinical Services Coordinator 

ferA TELEMEDICINE 


SUMMARY 


Reporting to the Assistant Director of eHealth Services, the Clinical Services Coordinator (CSC) supports and oversees the clinical 
activities of the telemedicine program and acts as a clinical resource for program management and staff. The CSC is a "Champion" 
of telemedicine in the region who engages community, federal and provincial health providers to enable seamless access to 
integrated telemedicine services, and plan and promote adoption of new virtual tools, platforms, and protocols. 

The Clinical Services Coordinator provides clinical supervision to Telemedicine Coordinators (CTCs) at KOeTS-affiliated points-of- 
care. In this role, s/he initiates and approves individualized CTC training plans and conducts periodic assessments of their clinical 
knowledge and skills. The Clinical Services Coordinator is supported by the Informatics Educator and Community Telemedicine 
Coordinator Supervisor (CTCS). S/he also provides direct supervision to the eHealth Projects Coordinator, the Health Informatics 
Educator, the Clinical Schedulers and Clinical Administration Scheduler. 

RESPONSIBILITES 


1 . Coordinates the development of regional clinical 
telemedicine services 

2. Supports KO eHealth team in the provision of effective 
telemedicine services 

3. Plans adoption and promotes use of virtual health 
services 


4. Completes documentation and paperwork required to 
support program 

5. Demonstrates Commitment to KO eHealth Team 


KNOWLEDGE, SKILLS, AND ABILITIES 


1. Degree in Nursing and current registration with College 
of Nurses of Ontario 

2. Experience working with First Nations communities in 
health care delivery 

3. Knowledge and understanding of Aboriginal culture and 
values, and of the geographic, and diverse health care 
challenges in the NWLHIN's Northern Integrated District. 

4. Understanding of and interest in the use of communications 
and learning technologies in health care delivery 

5. Able to work collaboratively, complete work on schedule 
and within approved budgets 


6. Excellent interpersonal skills with effective capacity to 
mentor and support First Nations health workers and 
advance innovative ideas 

7. Strong oral and written communication and 
presentational skills 

8. Ability to travel throughout the Northern Integrated 
District Network 

9. Ability to communicate in a Native language is an asset 
(Ojibway, Oji-Cree, or Cree) 


Location: Balmertown, Ontario. Deadline for applications: February 22, 2016. 
Please send cover letter, resume and three references to: angiemccleary@knet.ca. 


http://kochiefs.ca/ 

Keewaytinook Okimakanak, which means Northern Chiefs in Oji-Cree, is a non-political Chiefs Council serving Deer Lake, Fort Severn, 
Keewaywin, McDowell Lake, North Spirit Lake and Poplar Hill First Nations. The organization is directed by the Chiefs of the member 
First Nations who form the Board of Directors. Through its close awareness of community needs and its team approach, the Council 
advises and assists its member First Nations. The Council provides services in the areas of health, education, economic development, 
employment assistance, legal, public works, finance and administration, and computer communications (K-Net Services). The 
Executive Director liaises with the six Chiefs, with the staff of the Council and with other organizations and governments. 

KO eHealth is a unit within Keewaytinook Okimakanak and provides telemedicine services 26 telemedicine sites. The KO eHealth 
Services office is located in Balmertown, Ontario. 
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Joe Oombash reaches the end of his journey 



Geoff Shields 

Special to Wawatay News 

Joe Oombash who is origi- 
nally from Cat Lake First Nation 
was born blind in 1946 and at 
the tender age of 13 having 
never attended school, he was 
placed in the Rideau Regional 
Centre in Smiths Falls where he 
lived for the next 29 years. In 
1988 he was moved to a group 
home in Ottawa. 

Over the years he has 
expressed a desire to return to 
his home where members of 
his family still live and on Janu- 
ary 18 his wish became a real- 
ity when he was flown to Sioux 
Lookout and placed In a Com- 
munity Living Home. Sioux 
Lookout was chosen because of 
the facilities available here for 
him and also because it is eas- 
ier for relatives from Cat Lake 
to visit him when they come to 
town as was demonstrated the 
day of his arrival when family 
members made as special trip 
organized by his niece Beverley 
Wesley to be in town to greet 
him and help him settle in to his 
new home. 

Oombash spoke about his 
arrival, “I like it in Sioux Look- 
out and I am here for good. 
Happy about leaving Ottawa, 
I didn’t like it much but I had 
good friends there and I have 
family in Cat Lake.” He comes 
from a family of seven chil- 
dren. Two of his brothers Tom 
and Charlie were placed in resi- 
dential school in 1956which 
they ran away from and sadly 
died. His step -brother Stanley 
a Cat Lake elder died recently 
in December 2015. He is also 
related to Cat Lake Chief Rus- 
sell Wesley. 

Over the years he has 
become an accomplished musi- 
cian. In Ottawa he took to 
busking in the Sparks Street 
Mall and in November of last 
year he received the Mayor’s 
City Builder Award for his con- 
stant volunteer work at seniors 
homes across the city and his 
long time participation as part 
of the CNIB choir 

“Yeah oh yeah, it’s very good. 
I play guitar and recorder and 
I like to volunteer and play for 
people I felt good about receiv- 
ing the award,” he said. 

Sherry Baum is the Executive 
Director of Community Living 
Dryden -Sioux Lookout and 
played large role in getting him 
transferred to Sioux Lookout. 
She shared, “Well it all started 
when Joe was involved with a 
Advocate that spent time with 
him on a volunteer basis and 
he was listening to Joes story 
about wanting to spend more 
time with his family and about 
ten years ago his family made a 
request and went off to visit him 
and in that last year, his Advo- 
cate, his Staff, the Executive 
Director where he lived, myself 
and also our Program Supervi- 
sor from the Ministry of Com- 
munity and Social Services, 
we all got together to help him 
realize his dream. The Minis- 
try they provided a way a way 
for funding for Joe because he 
had funding in that region, he 
was moving to a new region 
and we figured that part out 
what the support would be and 
what kind of staffing would be 
needed also what kind of hous- 
ing would need to be available 
to Joe at this stage in his life. 
Where he is living, is a house we 
own and we were able to create 
a situation and talk to Joe to see 
if he wanted to live with some 
roommates to see if they would 
like to live together and they all 
decided they would like to try 
it out and we thought it would 
be a good idea, so it was a real 
collaboration between two dif- 


ferent agencies, two different 
regions and the Ministry.” 

She continued, “ There are 
two roommates, so there are 
three guys and staff who work 
with them to help them do the 
things they want to do. The 
staff is here 24 hours a day 
but all of the guys are involved 
in community programs and 
things they want to do. He 
will be doing community pro- 
grams as well we will be look- 
ing into the Friendship Centre, 
he has already found a church 
he wants to be involved in and 
he’s been volunteering already 
playing music at one of our 
other locations and they enjoy 
it. He was very active in Ottawa 


and Munir Alarda is his family 
support worker so over the next 
few months they will be work- 
ing together to see how Joe can 
get involved in the community. 
When Joe moved here his sup- 
port worker from Ottawa came 
with him to facilitate the trans- 
fer.” 

Baum concluded/ 4 His fam- 
ily met him in Sioux Lookout 
when he arrived, they came of 
their own accord as it was their 
wish too to have Joe closer and 
it’s already working out because 
as people come through they 
are able to come and visit him. 
They made a special trip down 
when he moved here and now it 
will continue and we hope that 


Joe can get up to visit there as 
well. Joe plays electronic bag- 
pipes and he has some Scottish 


tunes that he can play and they 
are very jolly.” 

Oombash commented, “Yes 


I like playing them and yeah, I 
am in Sioux Lookout for good 
and I am ok with that .” 


"It's All in The Name" 
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2008 CHEVY 1500 LTX-CAB 4X4 

burgundy, 5.3L 1/8, auto, air, cruise, tilt, pw, pdl, al- 
loys, fog lamps, keyless entry, stkM 


2008 CHEVY 1500 X-CAB 4X4 
white, 5.3L V8, auto, air, cruse, tilt, pw, pdl, al- 
loys, fog lamps, keyless entry, stk 3878 



2005 FORD F150 XLT SUPERCREW 4X4 

silver, 5,41 1 18, auto, air, cruise, tilt, pw, pdl, fog 
lamps, keyless entry, nice clean pickup, stk 4016 


1 $10,999 

Li 

- 


*Sr_ . 


2009 DODGE JOURNEY AWD 

blue, 1 16, auto, air, cruise, tilt, pw, pdl, 130, 942km, 
stk 4022, well kept, clean, nicely equipped | 


2004 CHEVY 2500HD SLT CREW 4X4 
| 6.0L V8, auto, fully loaded with leather, 
alloys, keyless entry, stk 4009 







JW»5l 

2003 HONDA ODYSSEYEXL 

black, 1 16, auto, air, cruse, tilt, pw, pdl, cd, remote 
entry, TONS of room, 209,782km, stk 3753 


$6,999 -r si 



2003 TOYOTA HIGHLANDER LTD 4X4 

black, 1 16, auto, air, cruise, tilt, pw, pdl, fully loaded, leather in- 
terior, alloys, fog lamps, keyless entry, stk 3948 


2007 JEEP COMPASS 4X4 

tan, 4cyl, auto, air, cruise, tilt, pw, pdl, nice clean unit! 
log lamps, keyless entry, stk 3937 


2008 CHEVY UPLANDER LT 

7 passenger seating, tan, 1/6, auto, air, cruise, tilkt, w, pdl, remote 
entry, 146,548km, nice van, ready to go, fog lamps, stk 3940 


2007 EQUINOX LTAWD 

silver, 1/6, auto, nice and clean All Wheel Drive, fully loaded with 
leather, alloys, fog lamps, alloys, keyless entry, stk 3963 


2003 JEEP LIBERTY 4X4 

j burgundy, 1/6, auto, air, cruise, tilt, pw, pdl, nice clean 
unit, alloys, fog lamps, keyless entry, stk 3994 



2003 GMC ENVOY SLE 4X4 

pewter, auto, air, cruise, tilt, pw, pdl, p/seat, alloys, 
fog lamps, keyless entry, new tires, stk 3875 


2003 GMC ENVOY SLE 4X4 

burgundy, 1/6, auto, air, cruise, tilt, pw, pdl, alloys, fi 
lamps, keyless entry, nice clean SUV, stk 4001 


2006 CHEVY EQUINOX AWD 

Id, 1/6, auto, air, cruise, tilt, pw, pdl, fog lamps, 
keyless entry, nicely equipped, stk 3924 


RARE. 

2007 DODGE NITRORWD 

je, 1 16, auto, air, cruise, tilt, pw, pdl, alloys, fog /amj 
:eyless entry, sharp looking, great price, stk 3993 



2004 KIA SORENTO 4X4 
black, 1 16, auto, air, cruise, tilt, pw, pdl, 
alloys, affordable SUV, stk 4014 


2004 TOYOTA 4 RUNNER LIMITED 4X4 

1 18, auto, air, cruise, tilt, pw, pdl, leather, fully loaded, 
sunroof, alloys, keyless entry, stk 3908 


2003ACURA MDXAWD 

silver, 1 16, auto, leather interior, sunroof, loaded, 
alloys, keyless entry, stk 3912 


VISIT US ON 
THE WEB 

www.truevalueauto.ca L 



1998 JEEP GRAND CHEROKEE 4X4 

4,01 1/6, auto, air, cruise, tilt, pw, pdl, nicely equipped, good 
shape, alloys, fog lamps, keyless entry, stk 3877 


2000 FORD 

EXCURSION 
LIMITED 4X4 
burgundy, 1 110, auto, fully 
loaded people mover, lift 
kit, bigger tires, leather 
interior, stk 3966 

2009 CHEVY 
SUBURBAN 

LT4X4 
silver, nice 8 pas- 
senger 4x4, leather, 
sunroof, fully 
loaded, stk 4002 
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Tom "Passes" the Valentines Day Test 


Gail Duiker 

Special to Wawatay News 

In those years, mostly Moms 
and Dads got Valentine’s Day 
cards. The teachers in the 
schools especially loved to take 
out colored papers and the glue 
and do fun projects in the year. 
Valentine’s Day was a big thing 
for teachers. 

Myself, I had no Mom and 
Dad but just Tom and Doreen. 

They had adopted me the 
Indian way and that was okay by 
my real Auntie. 

As far as kids, she had enough 
already herself. It is okay to say 
that. 

I was eight years old and short 
like Tom. And though, he was 
not my Dad I could see it pleased 
him that I was more reserved 
like him. We were in awe about 
Doreen. 

Doreen was different from us. 
She gave big hugs. Words flowed 
from her mouth like water and 
her stories made you laugh. 

Her hands were pretty and 
small, moved like birds when 
she talked or laughed. 

She had lots of ideas about 
cooking. However, the truth 
was that she was an awful cook. 
But we loved her so we said lied 
openly and said we loved her 
food. 

February and colder than 
usual. Most people were holed 
up in their houses, waiting for 
a break in the weather. If they 
were lucky, the men cooked 
some meals. It sure wasn’t nice 
when Doreen burnt our supper 
when it was cold outdoors. We 
couldn’t open windows then. 

Today began in a hopeful way. 
Doreen’s barley soup cooked 
just right. Tom was looking 
quite happy and all was calm. 


That’s when Doreen she said. 

“So Tom. . .What’s for Valentine’s 
Day?” 

Tom’s left eye brow went 
up. “What’s that you’re saying? 
Doreen?” 

Doreen says in a high voice 
“The store sells these boxes with 
a big bow. Red and heart shaped 
boxes. Fancy. Must be good 
chocolates.” 

Her eyes got all dreamy. She 
loved food talking. “Supper on 
Valentine’s day I will make us a 
nice Rabbit ‘Katch’a’ tory.’ That 
was her own invention. 

“Maybe, I can rustle up a nice 
dinner for us on Valentine’s 
Day?” Tom sighed. Eating that 
last one made him sigh, maybe? 

“That’s a big deal, eh? This 
Valentine’s Day” Tom studied 
Doreen’s face. 

“Of course.” 

Tom just said. “I see” just like 
he really did understand. 

Friday came and he says to 
Doreen. “I think I will go visit 
Old Man Dumont. See about 
trading chickens. Remember 
Doreen. I snared five rabbits? I 
can spare two. Maybe Dumont 
will trade.” 

“Can I go too?” Doreen sighed 
at the dishes but nodded. “Yes. 
You can go along!” 

“Thanks Doreen!” 

“See? Tom. She is polite too. 
Didn’t I raise her to be polite?” 

“We done good.” Tom replied 
and his voice stressed the word 
“We” just in case she forget he 
helped raise me. 

Driving down the road and 
the truck scrapes ruts in the 
road. 

Tom turns on the radio and 
we listen to the guy on the radio 
is talking about Valentine’s Days 
too. 

Tom turns the radio off. 


“I thought you don’t like old 
man Dumont.” I said this to Tom. 

“Did I say that?” He asked me. 

“No.” 

“Well, then? Anyway, 
Alphonse, he’s okay, I guess. He’s 
got a few more years than I. That 
always helps in life.” 

So I was thinking about that 
when we get to Alphonse’s 
house. 

He answers the door. “What 
brings you here, today?” 

Dumont has these bushy eye- 
brows that are grey and thick. 
They frame his eyes so he looks 
like a stern wise owl. 

Tom holds up the rabbits. 
“Brought you these to trade. 
Maybe, you have a couple of 
hens?’ 

Dumont took the rabbits and 
waved. “C’mon in then. Sit at the 
table. I just made tea.” 

“And I got a coloring book and 
crayons. Grandkids left them 
things here.” He went to the 
dresser and took out the book 
and crayons and handed them 
tome. 

He opens a Hires Root beer. 
“Drink it by the counter.” 

Alphonse sat down at the 
table across from Tom. “How’s 
Doreen?” 

He takes a sip from his tea. 
“Fine woman, that one!” 

“Doreen. She’s fine. Me, I am 
fine, too. But today, I am here for 
other reasons, too.” 

“What? The chickens?” 

Tom lowered his voice. “Nah. 
Men business.” Tom chewed his 
fingernails and he did so then. 
“Say, Alphonse. What do you 
know of Valentine’s Day?” 

“What do you want to know? 
Women in the towns, cities 
too, they are all like that. They 
‘expect’ something on that day. 
Could be a card, a sweet. Or 


sweet smelling bottles like per- 
fume.” 

“But why?” 

“Like to feel special, I guess. 
Women do.” 

Tom’s voice lowered. “Doreen. 
Keeps talking about Valentine. 
Saying she likes boxes and likes 
‘red’ bows.” 

“She used to work in town?” 
Alphonse asked. “Must have 
picked up City or Town ideas, 
eh?” 

“I guess so.” 

“And she keeps on mention- 
ing that she likes 

“Red? Most of the stuff for 
Valentines Day is red.” 

“And who thought this idea of 
Valentine’s Day?” 

“That guy Valentine.” 
Alphonse said matter of factly. 

Alphonse scratched his head. 
“Sounds like an Indian name 
to me. I knew a couple of guys 
had that name.” Tom’s eyes 
narrowed. “You sure he isn’t an 
Indian?” 

“Nah. This guy named Valen- 
tine. Lived a lot time ago. I think 
it started that he must have 
had all these women chasing 
him. He must have been like a 
Casonova?” 

“What’s that?” 

“Women liked that one too. 
Think these guys were from over 
seas. Somewhere.” 

Alphonse himself had been 
across the world. He knew stuff 
like that. 

Tom looked puzzled. “ Me 
I’m a one woman man.” Then, 
he scratched his head and 
exclaimed as if he couldn’t quite 
believe it was true. 

“And these guys, they are 
Mooniyowfwhite guys)?” 

But Alphonse smiled. “Yah. 

It is puzzling. Ain’t it? But they 
lived long time ago. Now. Let us 


go to the chicken coop and get 
them hens for you.” 

Shortly after, we were in the 
truck and rimming it down on 
the road again with 2 fat hens 
that we came by in trade, as 
they say. 

“I can surprise her with a nice 
stew on the 14 of February, Val- 
entine’s Day.” 

A few days later and warm 
air melted the snow. A soft wind 
blew. 

Doreen said. “I been cooped 
up too long. Going to visit my 
friend.” 

Emma and Doreen were best 
friends and it worked out that 
she only lived down the road. 

“Okay.” 

Then Tom said to me. “It came 
to me in a dream 

this idea. I am going to get 
Doreen one of these.” He went to 
their dresser and pulled out his 
longjohns. 

“I don’t think she will like that 
present.” I tried not to laugh 
because the longjohns didn’t go 
with Doreen’s fancy ways. 

“Red.” Tom’s voice was seri- 
ous. “I am going to buy her a red 
woolies, special blend.” 

Next time, we were in town. 

Doreen is reading a magazine 
at the Red Rose Store. 

“Come on, she is too busy to 
notice us go by!” 

Tom and I hurried down the 
aisle to men’s clothing. “This 
size?” 

He reads the tag. ‘Medium.’ 

“Too small.” 

“This one?” He holds the 
woolies up. 

“Large. That’s about right.” 

And we bee lined it to the 
cashier and as he paid for them. 
“Here.” He says to the lady 
“throw in these 2 boxes too!” 

Doreen just finished reading 


the magazine as Tom came back 
into the store. We loaded up the 
grocery stuff into the truck while 
Doreen kept asking. “Sure you 
didn’t forget something?” 

“No.” Tom was acting. “Did 
we forget something?” 

Doreen gave him a quick side- 
ways look. 

Valentine’s Day finally 
arrived. The day was sunny. 
Doreen had already washed 
her face and was putting on her 
favorite lipstick and smiling. 

“C’mon for breakfast. I made 
bannock and there is oatmeal 
with raisins for you girls.” 

“And also because it is Valen- 
tine’s Day. . .” 

Tom brought out 2 packages. 
He gave the small one to me. I 
knew it was a box of rosebuds. 
But I waited until he said I could 
open it. “Thanks, Tom. Thanks 
Doreen!” 

“Here Doreen.” Tom put down 
the larger package on the table. 

Doreen untied the string, then 
opened her package. 

She said. “I see red!” 

And she pulled out the red 
woolies. 

“Wha?” Doreen shook out 
the leg and the box of rosebud 
chocolates fell on to the table. 

“Ah. Tom!” She was crying 
now. 

“What is the matter?” Tom 
said. 

“I just (Boo-Hoo) I just (snif- 
fle) I just love my chocolates 
and the red ‘Valentine’s Day 
woolies. That’s all!” 

And as she danced around 
the kitchen with her red woo- 
lies, Tom and I both laughed to 
see her so happy! 

Happy Valentine’s Day! 


" It's All in The Name " 
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2008 MISTY RIVER 15 ' DEEP & WIDE 

Northern Edition Fishing pkg, includes 2005 Mercury 25hp 4 
stroke , and 2008 El loader trailer, 4 fishing seats, stk 0154R 


1974 SKIDOO ELAN 250 

black, 250cc, great running condition, stk 
0094R 


fishing pkg ready to go, comes with 75hp 


550cc fan cooled twin, beautiful shape, 
electric start, reverse, stk 017 1R 


black, 800cc, beautiful shape, electric 
start, lots of accessories, stk 2602 


Mercury outboard, trailer included, stk 0158R 


2013 SKIDOO SKANDIK 550 

yellow, a real workhorse, 550cc fan cooled twin, like new, 
Hi/Low range, electric start, save thousands, stk EXP1 


2004 SKIDOO SKANDIK 550F 

yellow, 550cc fan cooled twin, Hi/Low range, 
reverse, a real workhorse, stk 0169R 


1997 SKIDOO OLYMPIC 340 

stored indoors, rarely used, 340cc twin 2 
stroke, great for the kids, stk 1769 


1986 SKIDOOO TUNDRA LT 

250 single cylinder, very clean, well kept tun- 
dra, ready to work, stk 0106R 


1980 SKIDOO CITATION 4500 

black, 377 cc fan cooled twin motor, ready 
for fun, stk 3413 


1999 POLARIS SPORTSMAN 

335cc, 4x4, good running ATM, stk 0167R 


2003 HONDA TRX350 4X4 

nice clean ATM, priced to sell, stk 0166R 


2012 HONDA FOURTRAXTRX '420 

4x4, winch, solid rear axle, low low 
miles, like new, stk 0165R 


yellow, 300cc, beautiful shape, hard to find, 
push button reverse, stk 0170R 


yellow, like new, 550cc fan cooled twin, 
reverse, save thousands, stk EXP2 





Webequie's Norman 
Shewaybick completes 
1 ,000 km walk 



photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

The Healing Journey Home 2016 walkers were joined by Deputy Grand Chief Derek Fox, right, and a group of supporters on Feb. 29 
for the final kilometre of the 1,000 kilometre walk from Thunder Bay to Webequie. 
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Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Webequie’s Norman Shewaybick 
called for better First Nation health 
services after walking from Thunder 
Bay to Webequie in memory of his wife 
Laura, who died last October. 

“My sons were there when that oxy- 
gen tank ran out (in) the nursing sta- 
tion,” Shewaybick says. “And I had to 
plead for my wife.” 

Shewaybick’s wife died on Oct. 
8 after being medevac’d in respira- 
tory distress to Thunder Bay after the 
Webequie nursing station’ supply of 
oxygen ran out. 

“She died in my arms,” Shewaybick 
says. “Four minutes later was our 26th 
anniversary. That’s what Health Can- 
ada gave me for an anniversary present 
— a dead wife.” 

Keith Conn, assistant deputy min- 
ister for First Nations Inuit Health 
Branch, says the new federal govern- 
ment plans to install oxygen concentra- 
tors in northern Ontario’s First Nation 
communities. 

“We are now instituting a whole 
review of all of our nursing stations 
in northern Ontario,” says Conn, who 
was in Webequie when Shewaybick 
and the other Healing Journey Home 
2016 walkers arrived on Feb. 29. “Sec- 
ond to that, we are going to be pur- 
chasing and acquiring oxygen concen- 
trators for each and every community. 
It’s a small step, it is only the begin- 
ning, and it is not the end. There needs 
to be a lot more work in terms of col- 
laboration and in terms of short-term, 
intermediate and long-term action 
around health and wellness.” 

Shewaybick says the promise to 
install oxygen concentrators is too late 
for his wife. 

“When I first heard about that: Why 
now,’ that’s what I said to myself,” She- 
waybick says. “But now it feels good. It 
will be good for the community.” 

Shewaybick, a high school teacher 
in Webequie, is looking for the federal 
government to follow through with its 
promise to review the nursing stations 
and to install oxygen concentrators. 

“Hopefully those words that they 
said can come true for others to use, 
for others to live,” Shewaybick says. 
“And it’s one step ahead now.” 

Nickel Belt MPP France Gelinas 
questioned why oxygen concentrators 
were not installed in nursing stations 
previously. 

“How come this was not done 25 
years ago — oxygen concentrators 
have been around for a long time,” 
says the health critic and Aboriginal 
critic for the provincial New Demo- 
cratic Party. “People who have lung 
issues have them in their houses. They 
are not expensive, they are easy to 
operate, they require minimal mainte- 
nance. How come they have not seen 


fit to make sure that every nursing sta- 
tion has one is beyond me.” 

Gelinas says she has visited most of 
the nursing stations across Ontario. 

“You see the difference in the people 
that work there,” Gelinas says. “Some 
of them are among the best nurse prac- 
titioners that I know. They are quali- 
fied, they are very knowledgeable, and 
they have lots of skills. But when you 
don’t give them the tools, the supplies 
to do their work, then it’s all for none. 
The nursing stations are ill equipped. 
They often have to wait a long time to 
re-supply. 

They are so stretched for resources 
that this woman died due to a lack of 
oxygen. This is unbelievable.” 

Shewaybick, his sons Leon, Erick 
and Brandon and a group of support- 
ers began the Healing Journey Home 
2016 walk on Feb. 12 at the Thunder 
Bay Regional Health Sciences Centre. 
They carried an oxygen bottle to hon- 
our Laura’s memory with them for the 
entire journey and deposited it at the 
doors of the Webequie nursing station 
after a ceremony. 

“This journey, she was there,” She- 
waybick says, noting his late wife’s 
presence on the walk. “Now that I 
got that oxygen tank to the nursing 
station, my promise to her has been 
fulfilled. And it’s time for her to rest 
in peace. Her journey has ended. I’m 
home; the healing begins.” 

Webequie Chief Cornelius Wabasse 
says the Healing Journey Home 2016 
will continue by working together with 
government representatives. 

“We are very grateful that we are 
going to be working together to take 
the next step on this healing journey, 
which is working together and strat- 
egizing on how we can improve the 
services for our community,” Wabasse 
says. “I’m looking forward to the next 
steps. Hopefully all of us First Nations 
can get together at the same time and 
work on the issues and bring them up 
to par for our communities.” 

Wabasse has been encouraged by 
the election of the new federal govern- 
ment on Oct. 19. 

“It is very encouraging to hear them 
say that they are going to have a new 
government-to-government relation- 
ship on all issues, not just on health 
issues,” Wabasse says, noting he has 
been talking with the federal govern- 
ment on housing and infrastructure as 
well as health. “That is what we would 
like to see, is better services for our 
communities. It is encouraging that 
the new federal government will work 
with us closely on these issues.” 

Deputy Grand Chief Derek Fox says 
Nishnawbe Aski Nation’s thoughts 
have been with Shewaybick and his 
family throughout the Healing Jour- 
ney Home 2016 walk. 

see page 2 
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Dialysis machines a first in a remote community 


Geoff Shields 

Wawatay News 

Steven Chapman, 52, from 
Kitchenuhmaykoosib Inninu- 
wug First Nation (KI) has for 
the past one and a half years 
suffered from kidney failure. 
For this period of time due to 
the remoteness of his com- 
munity he has had to travel to 
Thunder Bay so as to be able to 
obtain his dialysis treatment. 
Now however thanks to the per- 
severance of fellow band mem- 
bers all this has changed and no 
longer will he have to take jour- 
neys that take him away from 
home, family and friends. 

February 11 was a milestone 
both in Chapman’s life and 
a first for a remote Northern 
Community when he became 
the owner of his own dialysis 
machine, which he set up him- 
self in an area that is part of the 
KI Medical Centre after under- 
going training in Thunder Bay. 

Peter Nanakeesic (Opera- 
tions and Maintenance Man- 
ager) and his brother Randy 
(Band Councillor) were instru- 


mental in acquiring not only 
the initial machine, but also a 
spare one in case of a malfunc- 
tion from the Northern Ontario 
Renal Network they spoke with 
a Wawatay reporter about their 
achievement. 

PN: “Well it started with my 
brother and I talking about it, 
then we brought it to Council to 
try and go for obtaining a dialy- 
sis unit for KI. At first it was a 
slow process and it was three 
of us who started the legwork, 
assessing and getting informa- 
tion from dialysis clinics about 
how we could go about obtain- 
ing dialysis if possible.” 

RN: “Back in 2001 our 
brother first went out to Thun- 
der Bay for his dialysis treat- 
ment and then after that he was 
there for about six years and 
then he passed away. In the fall 
of 2008 our youngest sister was 
also struggling and she tried 
home dialysis, but that didn’t 
work out so she got medivaced 
out and then shortly after that 
she passed away in July 2010. 
When she was in Thunder Bay, 
we had tried to get the medical 


services to help us but ran into 
a few complications with the 
ambulance, with everything 
with the prices we had to pay, 
also the relocating and all the 
expenses that came with that. 
We did acquire an engineer to 
help us work things out and he 
also made some contacts on his 
own and it came together at 
that conference and then when 
it looked like it wasn’t going to 
happen, we brought up the his- 
tory of why it was really impor- 
tant to have it here because of 
the hardships that people go 
through in relocating and also 
the disease and that’s how it 
came about.” 

PN: “Moving or relocating is 
very costly and leaving all the 
family members behind, break- 
ing that attachment also the 
isolation in the big city without 
their family members makes a 
big impact on the treatment 
itself. ” 

RN: “ There were two Coun- 
cils involved, the previous one 
and the present one, both were 
involved in getting this proj- 
ect where it is right now, for- 


mer Chief Donny (Morris) and 
current Chief James (Cutfeet) 
were of immense help there 
were also a lot of other people 
that were involved in mak- 
ing this a reality today though 
its still in the trial basis of six 
months, then come August we 
will be looking at a grand open- 
ing that will coincide with the 
Homecoming to be held then 
and hopefully by that time the 
physicians will have made that 
decision.” 

The day started with set- 
ting up the machine Chap- 
man watched by onlookers 
and a medical team from 
Thunder Bay who included 
Paul Watson, Director of the 
Thunder Bay Renal Unit, also 
a neurologist and kidney doc- 
tor. He explained the need for 
two machines. “Well he is in a 
remote location, so instead of 
making him fly back to Thunder 
Bay when his machine breaks 
down, we are going to give him 
another machine as a back up, 
so if another patient ever came 
here then we would have one 
back up for the two of them so 


we would have three machines 
it’s just a bit of an extra step. 
Most patients on Dialysis at 
home only have one machine so 
that’s about the only different 
thing we are doing for him. He 
will come in three times a week 
for four hours each time, how- 
ever he can come as often as he 
wants. The person who is able 
to do his own dialysis is a very 
special person so it’s not neces- 
sarily for everyone.” 

The trial run was a huge 
success and a delighted Chap- 
man commented. “I have been 
on dialysis for a year and a half 
because of kidney failure, but 
now I can move back to the 
community it helps me move 
back home and helps me clean 
my blood and helps me clear 
the liquids in my body. I was in 
Thunder Bay for a year now and 
I was training on this machine, 
well it took me four months, 
usually it takes two months but 
because there were some things 
that needed to be worked on I 
stated there longer. I use this 
machine three times a week, 
four hours a day although 
today I only did three hours. I 
live in KI and I feel it’s the same 
as being in Thunder Bay and I 
will feel more active here than 
there. In Thunder Bay I was get- 
ting lazy and vacant.” 

Newly elected Deputy Chief 
Angus Mackay who was pres- 
ent at the trial run shared, “We 
feel very fortunate to have this 
in our community, it’s been 
a few years in the process and 
it’s been in development and 
people have worked a lot and 
it’s going to be good for the 
community. I also think that it 
could expand if we get the gov- 
ernment agencies on board to 
help if it works out successfully 
I think it could be very good for 
the surrounding communities 
too but that would be way into 
the future, but it’s exciting, very 
exciting this morning with what 
happened. There was a core of 
four or five involved in setting 
this up and it was a long pro- 
cess, it took along time for the 
funding and the proposal and 
I am very grateful for the work 
that they did,” he said. 


from page 1 

“We are pleased to greet 
them on their arrival home and 
honour their efforts to raise 
awareness about the lack of 
health services in remote First 
Nations,” Fox says. “The tragic 
circumstances that led to this 
walk is a sad example of how 
the health care system is fail- 
ing First Nations. This has led to 
our declaration of a Health and 
Public Health Emergency and 
our call to the provincial and 
federal governments to commit 
to a plan of action to begin to 
address this crisis.” 

NAN and representatives of 
the Sioux Lookout Area Chiefs 
Committee on Health declared 
a Health and Public Health 
Emergency for First Nations in 
the Sioux Lookout region and 
across NAN territory on Feb. 
24 to address urgent and long- 
standing health issues caused 
by inequality of health and 
health care services. 

More than 14 walkers partici- 
pated in Healing Journey Home 
2016, averaging about 120 
kilometres per day along High- 
way 17 to Ignace, Highway 599 
to Pickle Lake, the Pickle Lake 
North Road and the winter road 
to Webequie. 
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Leaders disappointed with inaction on climate change 


Willow Fiddler 

Special to Wawatay News 

At least one indigenous 
leader stormed out of a pre- 
mier’s meeting with Prime Min- 
ister Justin Trudeau, calling the 
reunion a “shamble” and a “fail- 
ure.” 

Chief Allan Adam from 
Alberta wasn’t the only one 
who felt this way. 

Grand Chief Alvin Fiddler 
of Nishnawbe-Aski Nation said 
there was overall disappoint- 
ment because there was an 
expectation that at least the 
National Chief would be a part 
of the first ministers meeting 
the next day. 

The prime minister 
announced the meeting of First 
Ministers and First Nations, 
Inuit and Metis Leaders last 
month. 

“Canada’s Indigenous peo- 
ples have a sacred relationship 
with the Earth. Their unique 
perspective will help guide us in 
developing policies that ensure 
our land, air and water are pro- 
tected for future generations,” 
Trudeau said. 

Leaders of the Assembly of 
First Nations, Metis National 
Council, and Inuit Tapiriit 
Kanatami would be the only 
indigenous leaders invited to sit 
at the table with the prime min- 
ister and premiers at this meet- 
ing. Other indigenous leaders 
sat in as part of the delegations 
for the three groups and pre- 
miers. 

The second First Ministers’ 
Meeting on climate change 
would take place the following 
day. 

“Building off the discus- 
sions with Indigenous leaders, 
the First Ministers’ Meeting 
will focus on developing a pan- 
Canadian framework to grow 
our economy while also reduc- 
ing emissions,” said a statement 
from the prime minister. 

In the days leading up to the 
highly anticipated meeting, 
indigenous leaders in Ontario, 
Manitoba and B.C. issued 
statements that outlined their 
expectations, which posed the 
question of whether Trudeau’s 
campaign and election promise 
of renewing a true nation-to- 
nation relationship would come 
to fruition. 

“Without a clear relation- 
ship, the Pan-Canadian Climate 
Change strategy is doomed 
to fail,” said a statement from 
Ontario Regional Chief Isadore 
Day the day before the meeting. 

“We are the first ones to 
feel the adverse effects which 
impact on every single aspect 
of our daily life, from lack of 
winter roads to warmer seasons 
that disrupt access to fish and 
wildlife,” said Day. 

“Given previous statements 
about the need to utilize indig- 
enous knowledge and address- 
ing this issue we’re not a part of 
the first ministers meeting was 
obviously disappointing and it 
felt, for some of us, that it was 
just a side meeting,” said Fid- 
dler. 

Coming out of the Paris cli- 
mate talks last December, the 
prime minister said he was 
committed to working with 
indigenous leaders and that he 
would reconvene with the first 
ministers within 90 days as 
part of his efforts to do more to 
address the global challenge of 
climate change. 

“Along with the provinces 
and territories, we will work 
with a wide array of stakehold- 
ers - and all Canadians - to 
reduce greenhouse gas emis- 
sions, including through carbon 
pricing.” 

Perry Bellegarde, National 
Chief of the AFN attended the 
COP21, also called the Paris Cli- 
mate Conference, last year and 
said the meeting with the prime 
minister and first ministers was 


a start. 

“This is the first time ever 
that indigenous peoples have 
been referenced in an interna- 
tional treaty agreement,” Bel- 
legarde said after the meeting. 

He said there was no huge 
discussion on carbon tax or 
credits because it was a two- 
hour meeting. 

“Canada will be spending 
tens of billions of dollars in 
order to meet the COP21 com- 
mitment of reducing green- 
house gases by 30 per cent 
within 15 years. We need to 
ensure that First Nations are not 
an after-thought in decisions 
coming from First Ministers. We 
must be represented at the table 
tomorrow,” said Day. 

For leaders like Day, this 
means full inclusion and specifi- 
cally, a seat at the first ministers 
meeting. 

“It was an emphatic no,” 
Day said of the response they 
received in the meeting with 
Trudeau and first ministers. 

He said it’s problematic if 
they are not afforded the oppor- 
tunity to participate in a nation- 
to-nation relationship especially 
on an issue as serious as climate 
change. 

“If a pan-Canadian strategy is 
going to work it has to include 
the rights and title holders of 
this land, the First Nations peo- 
ple of Canada.” 

Bellegarde agreed, saying it 
was all about rights and title. 

“AFN is not a rights and title 
holder but we represent the 
chiefs and first nations and the 
people that have rights and title 
and that’s the most important 
thing.” 

Day said the meeting was 
in no way a decision making 
process and not “true consulta- 
tion”. 

Sheila North-Wilson, Grand 
Chief of Manitoba Keewatinowi 
Okimakanak (MKO) said each 
of the three leaders sitting with 
the prime minister spoke for 
about 10 minutes on the impor- 
tance of protecting the climate 
and the impact it has on their 
communities. She added they 
seemed to have the support of 
all the premiers at the table. 

“Every single one of them 
acknowledged the importance 
of building that indigenous 
relationship and creating that 
nation-to-nation government, 
so [Trudeau] heard it from all 
sides that it’s important to do 
that,” said North-Wilson. 

She said the prime minister 
made no commitment to follow- 
up with any in-depth discus- 
sions despite a push to do so 
from the indigenous leaders at 
table. 

“There was a lot of disap- 
pointment. I think there was 
that real opportunity for the 
prime minister to really make 
commitments again to our 
indigenous people.” 

“Our indigenous leaders and 
people need to respected and 
given space to share our con- 
cerns,” North-Wilson added. 

“No discussion and tangible 
agreements, no discussions and 
commitments, no discussions 
about coming back and when,” 
Allan said. 

Fiddler of Nishnawbe-Aski 
Nation said he went to Vancou- 
ver to express the urgency of 
the situation in NAN to both the 
AFN and the first ministers. 

“In the NAN territory, thirty- 
two of our communities are 
remote and isolated, relying on 
the winter road and with the 
change in climate and the insta- 
bility of the thickness of the 
ice that we need to build these 
roads, that’s becoming more 
and more of a concern so I think 
that there’s some real pressing 
issues that we’re seeing in our 
communities now that we need 
to convey.” 

Fiddler said he also gave 
Trudeau a copy of the NAN 
health declaration issued by 


NAN chiefs a week ago. 

“I gave him a copy of that and 
asked him to instruct his health 
minister to reach out to NAN 
and plan for a meeting as soon 
as possible.” 

The outcome of the first min- 
isters meeting includes four 
working groups that will be 
responsible for making recom- 
mendations to the first minis- 
ters in the areas of: 

• clean technology, innova- 
tion, and jobs; 

• carbon pricing mechanisms 
adapted to each province’s 
and territory’s specific cir- 
cumstances and in particu- 
lar the realities of Canada’s 
Indigenous peoples and 
Arctic and sub-Arctic 
regions; 

• specific mitigation oppor- 
tunities; and, 

• adaptation and climate 
resilience. 

Fiddler hopes Trudeau will 
ensure there is indigenous lead- 
ership represented on those 
four working groups who have 
an October 2016 deadline to 
submit reports to the first min- 
isters. 

“In terms of the impacts that 
we are seeing now as a result 
of climate change, its affecting 
the north the most. It’s affect- 
ing First Nations indigenous 
peoples and they need capacity 
now for them to be able to miti- 
gate those impacts and for them 
to be able to adapt into new 
economies, for them to be able 
to ensure their own sustainabil- 


ity. That’s one of the messages 
we delivered this week,” Fiddler 
said. 

Day said that the silver lin- 
ing is working with a premiere 
whom he called “a champion 


of women rights” for extending 
her efforts to deal with issues 
around missing and murdered 
indigenous women and girls and 
issues around inclusion. 

“We’re going to work directly 


with the premiere because in 
Ontario its going to boil down to 
lands and resources and issues 
like cap and trade and climate 
change policy that will affect the 
people in our communities.” 
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INSPECTION 

Inspection of Approved 2016 - 2017 Annual Work Schedule 
Dryden Forest, English River Forest, Wabigoon Forest 


The Dryden District Office of the Ontario 
Ministry of Natural Resources and 
Foresty (MNRF) has reviewed and 
approved the 2016-2017 Annual Work 
Schedule (AWS) for the Dryden, English 
River and Wabigoon Forests. 

Availability 

The AWS will be available for 
public inspection at the respective 
Sustainable Forest License (SFL) holder 
offices and the MNRF public website at 
Ontario. ca/forestplans beginning 
March 16, 2016 and throughout the 
one-year duration. ServiceOntario Centres 
at the MNRF Dryden District Office and the 
MNRF Ignace Field Office provide access to 
the Internet. 

Scheduled Forest Management 
Operations 

The AWS describes forest management 
activities such as road construction, maintenance and decommissioning, forestry aggregate pits, harvest, site preparation, 
tree planting, aerial seeding and tending that are scheduled to occur during the year. 

Tree Planting and Fuelwood 

The SFL holders below are responsible for tree planting on the listed forests. Please contact the SFL holder for information 
regarding tree planting job opportunities. 

For information on the locations of and licence requirements for obtaining fuelwood for personal use, please contact the 
MNRF Offices below. For commercial fuelwood opportunities, please contact the respective SFL holder. 

More Information 

For more information on the AWS or to arrange an appointment with MNRF staff to discuss the AWS or to request an AWS 
operations summary map, please contact: 

Ministry of Natural Resources and Forestry 

Dryden District Office 
479 Government Street, P.O. Box 730 
Dryden, ON P8N 2Z4 



Ministry of Natural Resources and Forestry 

Ignace Field Office 

Corner of Hwy. 17 & 599, P.O. Box 448 
Ignace, ON POT 1 TO 


DRYDEN FOREST 

Don Arm it, R.P.F. 

Area Forester, MNRF 
tel: 807-223-7526 
e-mail: dj.armit@ontario.ca 

Davie Legg, R.P.F. 

General Manager 

Dryden Forest Management Co. 

28A Earl Avenue 

Dryden, ON P8N 1X5 

tel: 807-223-7216 

fax: 807-223-7229 

e-mail: dfmc@shaw.ca 


WABIGOON FOREST 


Derek Johnson, R.P.F. 

Area Forester, MNRF 

tel: 807-223-7556 

e-mail: derek.johnson@ontario.ca 

Steven Young, Forester 

SFL Forester 
Domtar Inc. 

Dryden Forestlands 

Office within Dryden Mill 

tel: 807-223-9852 

fax: 807-223-9620 

e-mail: steven.young@domtar.com 


ENGLISH RIVER FOREST 

John Coady, R.P.F. 

Area Forester, MNRF 

tel: 807-934-2255 

e-mail: john.coady@ontario.ca 

Thomas C. Ratz, R.P.F. 

Planning Manager 

Resolute Forest Products Canada 

2001 Neebing Avenue 

Thunder Bay, ON P7E6S3 

tel: 807-475-2701 

fax: 807-475-7706 

e-mail: tom.ratz@resolutefp.com 
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Commentary 

Getting Good 
Water Quality 



photo by Geoff Shields 

Lac Seul recently celebrated its 26th annual Traditional Powwow, which was held in the community hall at Frenchman’s Head. It was 
attended by just over 100 people that included 30 dancers who dressed in traditional regalia and were accompanied by nine drums. 
The Powwow presented a kaleidoscope of colour as they danced and weaved their way around the circle. 


Thinking In Cree 


Xavier 

^ Kataquapit 

ips 5 UNDER THE 
NORTHERN SKY 

Z1 

M y favourite drink is 
water (nipi in Cree). 
Just plain old water is 
my choice for refreshing myself 
and quenching my thirst. Water 
is life giving and without it we 
would not survive long. As a 
matter of fact although a per- 
son can survive about a month 
without food, death would 
occur in only a week without 
water. We really need water as 
it transports nutrients in our 
body and is necessary for circu- 
lation. Clean daily water intake 
may actually reduce the risk of 
getting some cancers. 

We drink a lot of water and 
that is a good idea. The sug- 
gested water intake for a person 
is about eight cups a day. If 
you really overdo it and drink 
way too much water you can 
actually get intoxicated and poi- 
soned on it. Most of us get more 
than 8 cups a day because we 
are drinking beverages like cof- 
fee, tea, juice and soft drinks, 
which of course contain mostly 
water. 

Amazingly our bodies are 
made up of about 70 percent 
water. That means we are 
almost totally constructed of 
water but we rarely think about 
that. Although 75 percent of the 
earth is covered in water, we 
can’t use much of it and we get 
most of our water from aquifers 
underground that hold the 
most water on the planet. 

Most of us get our water from 
public utilities in towns and cit- 
ies. This water is treated with 
chemicals and filtered before 
it reaches our taps at home. 
There have been incidents 
where the water systems have 
been contaminated and that 
has made people sick and in 
some cases led to fatalities. The 
town of Walkerton experienced 
a tragic problem with E-coli 
contamination in May 2000, 
which resulted in five fatalities, 
and 2,500 people got sick. Cit- 
ies and towns do their best to 
make our drinking water safe 
but it is a constant struggle and 
challenge to maintain safe and 
healthy water distribution. 

Incredibly most of the popu- 
lated world and mainly third 
world countries do not provide 
clean and safe water to their 
people. 

When I travelled to Asia and 
Europe I was always warned 
not to drink the tap water in 
most countries and to not even 
use it to brush my teeth. At 


times even when I showered 
in some third world countries 
I was aware that the water 
could be contaminated and 
unhealthy. We take clean and 
safe water for granted here in 
Canada when amazingly most 
people on the planet don’t have 
that luxury. 

When I was young and living 
up in Attawapiskat on James 
Bay we got our water from 
the river and had to fetch it in 
buckets. In the winter we had 
to maintain a hole in the ice in 
the main channel of the river to 
have access to drinking water. 
There was always regular traf- 
fic of people in the community 
going back and forth to fill their 
buckets with water all year 
around. The community had to 
rely on this manner of getting 
fresh drinking water until the 
1990s. 

Imagine, while most people 
in Canada had enjoyed the 
luxury of running water and 
toilets in their homes for about 
a hundred years or so we only 
got those services in the 1990s. 
Incredibly, even after a water 
facility was put in there were so 
many problems with the qual- 
ity it resulted in many people 
continuing to fetch their water 
from the river. 

When I moved south to cities 
and towns like Timmins, North 
Bay and Iroquois Falls it was 
great to be able to have clean 
water to drink at anytime right 
from the tap. 

These days I am getting very 
picky about the water I drink. 

I don’t like a heavy chlorine 
taste and in particular when 
it is obvious in my coffee and 
tea. I have been buying a lot of 
bottled water because I don’t 
like the taste of tap water in just 
about any city or town I visit. 

The problem is that I have 
been paying a lot for bottled 
water and when it comes to the 
small size throwaway plastic 
containers the result is a ton of 
garbage. Some of this plastic is 
recycled but much of it ends up 
in landfill. That definitely can- 
not be a good thing. 

Recently, I decided to pur- 
chase and install an inline water 
filtration system to make my 
home tap water better in qual- 
ity and to stop me from buying 
bottled water. 

These days, there are several 
options for water filtration sys- 
tems for your home. They are 
cheap and easy to install. Now 
I am confident in my drinking 
water and I am saving a lot 
of money, as I don’t purchase 
bottled water anymore. Also, I 
am not creating huge amounts 
of plastic garbage. I do love my 
water. 

www.underthenorthernsky.com 



iNee Ee-Nee-Nee-Moo-N 
Ah-S-Pah-N Ee Wah-Shee-Shee- 
Yah-N,i means 

I have spoken Cree since I was 
a child. Although both my 
parents spoke some English 
and even learned a little French 
during their times at residential 
school, the language my broth- 
ers and sisters and I grew up in 
was the Cree language. That 
was our language at home. For 
the first 20 years of my life it 
was my main language and it 
was the form of communication 
I was most comfortable with. 

In grade school, I exclusively 
spoke only Cree. I was a good 
student in my English lessons 
and I could read and write in 
this foreign language but like 
my friends and relations, I 
never found a reason to speak 
aloud in English. As a matter 
of fact, as children, we would 
make fun of one another for 
speaking in English. Due to the 
fact that I could speak a lot of 
English I was picked on and 
made fun of. It was such a for- 
eign language to most of us that 
often many of my peers would 
mock anyone that pronounced 
an English phrase or used an 
English word in a conversation. 
The only time most of us found 
it necessary to pronounce any 
English words were during our 


daily lessons at school. Other- 
wise, we spoke to one another, 
our parents, our Elders and any 
adults in the community in the 
Cree language. 

As a consequence of not 
wanting or not having the need 
to speak the English language 
aloud, I had a hard time in high 
school. Back then, we had no 
high school in the community 
and we were flown out to 
schools in Timmins and North 
Bay to continue our secondary 
education. I was 13 years of age 
in grade nine and my first year 
of high school was a challenge 
to say the least. Myself and the 
rest of my first year peers from 
Attawapiskat were a group of 
very shy and quiet students who 
found it difficult to communi- 
cate with anyone in the school 
beside ourselves. We under- 
stood the English language but 
we were hesitant and uneasy to 
speak it ourselves. 

I can remember those first 
years of high school. As if life 
wasn’t hard enough on us 
because we had to leave home 
and live life in a foreign culture, 
we also had to deal with the 
added burden of communicat- 
ing in a language that was not 
our own. It took me a long 
time to learn to speak to oth- 
ers comfortably in the English 
language and even then I found 
it strange. I found myself hav- 
ing to form ideas in my mind in 
Cree, translate them to English 
and then find the words to 
speak them aloud. I could read 
and understand my studies 
easily enough but I struggled to 
carry on a simple conversation 
in English. In addition, the com- 
petition was great in the outside 
world and I was no longer the 


smartest kid in the class. 

I had a difficult time with 
high school in the non-Native 
world. I was happy to return 
home in the early 1990s when 
Attawapiskat opened the 
Vezina Secondary School. My 
spoken English language skills 
lapsed again during this time 
as I reverted back to commu- 
nicating with everyone around 
me in my familiar Cree mother 
tongue. I was able to complete 
my secondary education in the 
comfort of my home commu- 
nity as one of the first graduat- 
ing classes from Attawapiskat’s 
Vezina Secondary School. 

When I left my northern 
home to start a career in writing 
in 1998, 1 had enough talent 
to write at a decent level in 
English and I improved so much 
in a short time with the help 
of my friend Mike, a seasoned 
Journalist and copy writer. 
However, I still struggled with 
my self esteem and being so 
shy to speak English. It took me 
many years of practice, trial and 
error and confidence building 
before I could comfortably and 
easily participate in an English 
conversation with anyone I met. 

For the longest time, I con- 
tinued to speak Cree inside my 
mind, translate ideas and then 
speak the words in English. 
After many years, I find the 
process has changed inside of 
me. I find now that the English 
language has taken over my 
thoughts. I think and speak in 
English more fluently now and 
my ability to use Cree is falling 
further away from me. I speak, 
read, write and use the English 
language so often in my life that 
I am losing my ability to speak 
Cree. I don’t have as many 


people around me who speak 
Cree and when I converse in my 
original language, I find that 
I struggle to find the words or 
phrases that were once so famil- 
iar to me. I am also losing some 
of my Cree vocabulary and I 
have to think hard to remember 
the words to describe what I am 
thinking or trying to say. 

I still have a strong grasp of 
my original Cree language and 
that is proven in the fact that 
I can still joke and make silly 
remarks in Cree with my Native 
friends and relations with the 
result being that they laugh. In 
Cree, a simple mispronuncia- 
tion, a subtle change or a tiny 
addition to a word is enough to 
make people laugh at what you 
are saying. I think that is the 
one part of the language that 
I could never translate - Cree 
humour. 

It is the part of my lan- 
guage that I love the most. For 
instance, I once met an Elder, 
Lindy Loutit, a king of Cree 
jesters, who had red socks on 
his feet as he greeted me at 
his door. My cousin Ron and I 
commented in Cree that he was 
wearing red socks. It doesn’t 
sound at all that humourous 
in English but to say eKah 
Moo-koo-sha-kah-neti in Cree 
puts a smile on any northern 
Cree speaker. It is all about the 
visual, the intonation of the 
words and the tone. 

As much as my mind may 
work in English these days, I 
don’t think I will ever lose my 
ability to speak in Cree and the 
subtleties that I grasp so that 
I can still joke in my mother 
tongue. Oo-was-a-ma-na! 

www.underthenorthernsky.com 
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Education 



photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

The 69 Kiikenomaga Kikenjigewen Employment and Training Services’s Aboriginal Skills Advancement 
Program graduates celebrated their achievements on March 3 at the Davinci Centre in Thunder Bay. 


KKETS 2016 grads celebrate 
their achievements 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Aroland’s Greg Meshake 
plans to study culinary, carpen- 
try or welding at Confederation 
College after graduating from 
Kiikenomaga Kikenjigewen 
Employment and Training Ser- 
vices Aboriginal Skills Advance- 
ment Program. 

“I chose (culinary) because 
I have a passion for cooking,” 
says Meshake, one of two vale- 
dictorians at the March 3 grad- 
uation ceremony at the Davinci 
Centre in Thunder Bay. “I do 
enjoy cooking and I’d like to 
learn more skills on how to do 
it properly.” 

Meshake chose carpentry 
because he has worked in car- 
pentry for most of his life. He 
chose welding for the opposite 
reason — he has never done 
any welding before. 

Meshake credits the commu- 
nity the students built and the 
support they provided for each 
other for their success. 

“And the respect we had 
for one another was a good 
part of our learning program,” 
Meshake says. “With the people 
you’ve known before, you get to 
know them a little more. And 
with the new friends that you 
meet, you get so close to them 
that you have to look after each 
other.” 

The 69 graduates earned 


Ontario Secondary School 
Diplomas during the program, 
with many also completing 
their post-secondary entrance 
requirements. 

Aroland’s Angela Magiskan 
completed the program to pro- 
vide a role model for her grand- 
children. 

“Everything I do, I do for my 
grandsons,” Magiskan says. 
“I’ve got two really beautiful 
boys that I really want to take 
care of. I want to be a good role 
model for them and just do 
what I can to live a good com- 
fortable life.” 

Magiskan says it is never too 
late to go back to school. 

“I’m super proud of myself,” 
Magiskan says. “I didn’t think I 
could make it, but here I am.” 

Constance Lake’s Michael 
Spence plans to study mill- 
wright and construction work 
at Confederation College. 

“Also I’m going to follow it up 
with some English and math,” 
Spence says. “I’m trying to set 
an example for my youngest 
son.” 

Spence credits hard work for 
his success. 

“I never missed a day so I’m 
pretty proud of myself right 
now,” Spence says. 

Matawa First Nations CEO 
David Paul Achneepineskum 
says the ASAP program was a 
second chance for many of the 
graduates. 


“It’s great to see that on 
their second chance that they 
graduated,” Achneepineskum 
says. “Because these (gradu- 
ates) were much older, I believe 
they have an idea of where they 
want to go. They have their 
dream they had before, and 
now it is becoming a reality.” 

The program is part of Phase 
2 of the KKETS training model, 
which is designed to prepare 
Matawa First Nations citizens 
to move forward with fur- 
ther employment and training 
opportunities to meet potential 
labour demands in the Ring of 
Fire mineral exploration area. 

The pilot program had 62 
graduates in 2012-13 and the 
2014-15 program had 64 gradu- 
ates. This year’s program was 
the first year of a three-year 
agreement with Ministry of 
Training of Colleges and Uni- 
versities. 

“We have many opportuni- 
ties ahead of us and we need 
to use these tools to strengthen 
our nation,” says Morris 
Wapoose, KKETS executive 
director. “We encourage our 
students, the future leaders, to 
continue learning. KKETS has 
striven to give them a strong 
foundation so they can be con- 
fident to achieve their goals and 
dreams. It is time for our Anish- 
nabe people to move forward.” 
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Connection 



Pre- Paid Unlimited Phone 
and Internet Provider 

No Security Deposit, No Contract Required, 

No Credit Check. 

Best Prices in Ontario 
Call Now 1-866-717-2111 

Tell your friend about us and get 20$ Off your next bill. 


> 

CE STRATEGIES 


BUILDING YOUR COMMUNITY 
FOR A BETTER FUTURE 


CE Strategies is a professional community 
enhancement consultancy located in 
Thunder Bay, Ontario. Our multi-disciplinary 
team works primarily with First Nation 
communities to provide cutting-edge 
technology based solutions to community 
development obstacles. 


What we do: 

Asset Inventories 
Land Use Planning 
Strategic Planning 
Project Development 
Economic Development 
GIS & GPS Services 
MapAki - Custom Mapping App 
Community Enhancement Planning 




Inquire today and enhance your 
future 807-285-0530 


jordan@cestrategies.ca 

www.cestrategies.ca 
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*GOOD CREDIT 
*N0 CREDIT 
*BAD CREDIT 
‘BANKRUPTCY 


DIVORCE 


CALL THE CREDIT 
CAR PROFESSIONALS 
ART OR DONNA AT 

204 - 293-2950 
or TOLL FREE at 
1 - 866 - 509-0889 

Ask about our winter road bonuses 


We Ve helped thousands of 
families rebuild their credit, 
achieve goals and get the 
right vehicle at the right price. 

Free Delivery 
to your door! 

Give us a try - You will 
Love our service! 

We now offer 

First Time Buyers Program 


Apply online at www.fnfauto.ca 
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Advertorial 


The Aboriginal Early Childhood Education (ECE) 
program offers students the best of both worlds: 

a chance to upgrade their skills and get a diploma, 
while mostly remaining in their home communities. 


“I work at a daycare in my 
community (Bearskin Lake), 
and I wanted to get proper 
certification,” says graduate 
Darlene Beardy, explaining why 
she enrolled in the Aboriginal 
Early Childhood Education (ECE) 
program. “When I worked at the 
daycare before, I didn’t have 
much experience working with 
children. Now I understand 
more about children and how 
they develop.” 

The two-year, five-semester program was developed in 2008 
as a partnership between Cambrian College in Sudbury and 
Oshki-Pimache-O-Win Education and Training Institute in 
Thunder Bay. Students spend most of the time in independent 
study in their home communities, and come to Thunder Bay for the 
in-class component of the program twice a semester for two weeks 
at a time. This allows them to remain with their friends and families 
most of the year and continue working while getting a diploma. 

“I was able to take what I learned back to Bearskin Lake to help 
out the community,” Beardy says. “I really recommend the program 
to people who are interested in learning about early childhood 
education from an Aboriginal perspective.” 

The Aboriginal Early Childhood Education program at Cambrian 
is one of only a few of this kind offered by community colleges 
in Canada. The delivery and content of the full-time program is 
culturally specific and relevant to Aboriginal communities. Students 
have the opportunity to learn in the field with placements in early 
childhood education settings in Thunder Bay, as well as placements 
in their home communities. 

Once they successfully complete the program, graduates can apply 
to the College of Early Childhood Educators to become a Registered 
Early Childhood Educator. 

“There is a great need for 
Registered ECE workers in these 
remote communities, and with this 
type of program delivery we have had 
great success, ” says Erin Morrison, 
coordinator of the program. “This way, 
students can go to school but be with 
their families and continue to work 
at the same time. ” 



Darlene Beardy, graduate 


Seventeen students are currently enrolled in the program. Primarily 
mature students who have children of their own are enrolled in the 
program, and 60 have graduated since it began in 2008. 

Ronalda Doxtater-Wynn has taught at Oshki-Pimache since 201 1 
and has seen firsthand the difference the Aboriginal ECE program 
makes for students, graduates, and the people in their communities. 

“As a mother and originally 
from a small community, I am 
well aware of and familiar 
with the challenges included 
in the role as a mother and 
the responsibilities of having 
a family,” says Doxtater- 
Wynn. “Often coming from 
a small community and 
moving away from your close 
family and friends can be 
challenging. You may not 
have the sufficient support 
system necessary to attend 
classes, especially if you 
have small children. 

“This program is a 
for students because they can keep 
living in their community while 
pursuing their dreams of acquiring 
a postsecondary education. ” 

When they are on campus, she says the unique atmosphere at 
Oshki makes it easier to adjust to being away from home. 

“Oshki-Pimache-O-Win Education and Training Institute is 
definitely a one-of-a-kind of institution, with an Elder on campus, 
opportunities to engage in cultural activities and experiences, 
small classes, and accessible staff, faculty, and resources.” 



Ronalda Doxtater-Wynn, instructor 


win-win situation 


The Aboriginal ECE program is 


currently accepting students for 


September 2016 intake. To learn 


more about the program or to apply 

5 X 

to attend, contact Lori Huston at 


1 -866-63-OSHKI (67454) or visit 

CAMBRIAN 

www.cambriancollege.ca/eceoshki. 

COLLEGE 
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Culture 


NAN Youth Gathering returns 


Ontario to implement cultural training 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Nishnawbe Aski Nation rein- 
stated the NAN Youth Gather- 
ing with a variety of traditional 
and cultural teachings from 
March 3-7 at the Best Western 
Plus Norwester in Thunder Bay. 

“It’s been so long, it’s been 
too long, but we’re back and 
together,” says Stan Wesley, 
emcee for NAN Youth Gather- 
ing 2016. “We can tell stories 
again. We can laugh again and 
we can talk about how incred- 
ible we are.” 

Wesley encouraged the youth 
to party hard, noting he has 
partied hard throughout his life. 

“But you know I have never 
drank, I have never taken 
drugs, I have never smoked,” 
Wesley says. “What I mean 
about parties is I take full 
advantage of the time I spend 
with people.” 

About 117 youth from across 
NAN territory participated 
in the jam-packed gathering, 
which featured three keynote 
speakers, a Girl Power Wolf 
Spirit questionnaire, Extra Cur- 
ricular Strategy Discussions, 
a Drum Social, a Safetalk, a 
Youth Gala Dinner, a Movie 
and Games Night, a Sweat, 
three Sunrise Ceremonies, eight 
Breakout Sessions and a Discus- 
sion Roundtable. 

The Breakout Sessions fea- 
tured Painting with Shawn 
Hedican, Traditional Protocols 
and Teachings with the Fiddler 
family and Sacred Fire Teach- 
ings with Morris Naveau on 
March 4; Cultural Attachment 


and Youth Engagement with 
Cecil Sveinson, Traditional Par- 
enting with Melissa Brown and 
LGBTQ/Two Spirit with Jer- 
emy Dutcher on March 5; and 
First Nation Youth and Children 
Strategy with Bobby Narcisse 
and Education Experience of 
NAN with Dobi-Dawn Frenette 
on March 6. 

“It’s great to see young peo- 
ple come together (and) social- 
ize with people who don’t even 
know each other,” says Raven 
Friday, a Grade 11 Francine J. 
Wesley Secondary School stu- 
dent from Kashechewan. “They 
tend to open up with each other 
and it’s great to see that.” 

Friday enjoyed learning from 
an Elder about the traditional 
medicines. 

“Most of them are new to 
me,” Friday says. “I haven’t 
found my way as well with my 
traditions. It’s pretty good to see 
Elders come out for the youth.” 

Friday plans to share the 
knowledge he learned with oth- 
ers in his home community. 

Grand Chief Alvin Fiddler 
says it is important to support 
and empower youth across NAN 
territory. 

“That is part of the youth 
conference here, for the youth 
to be able to advocate for them- 
selves about what they want in 
their own communities, to give 
them that voice to be able to 
speak for themselves,” Fiddler 
says. “It’s all about giving our 
youth the tools and the capac- 
ity to be able to find their own 
voice in the challenges they find 
themselves in, whether it’s on 
a personal level or at the com- 


munity level.” 

Karla Kakegamic, an Osh- 
kaatisak Youth Council mem- 
ber who is completing her final 
semester in Oshki-Pimache-O- 
Win Education and Training 
Institute’s Aboriginal Financial 
and Economic Planning pro- 
gram, says the gathering was 
successful. 

“A lot of the youth were 
interested in the cultural piece 
of this gathering,” Kakegamic 
says. “The youth didn’t grow 
up knowing their culture, so it 
sparks their interest whenever 
they see stuff like this happen- 
ing, just so they can feel more 
connected and have a sense of 
identity.” 

Kakegamic attended the 
Sacred Fire Teachings work- 
shop, which was presented at 
the teepee by Morris Naveau. 

“We were learning about the 
fire and the different teachings 
with the sacred fire,” Kakeg- 
amic says. 

Clyde Brandon Moonias, 
another Oshkaatisak Youth 
Council member, says the 
theme of the gathering was 
developed through two youth 
focus group sessions held in 
Thunder Bay and Timmins. 

“They wanted this gather- 
ing to be about culture, so we 
listened to their recommenda- 
tions and their ideas,” Moonias 
says. “And we made it relevant 
with culture. We have the big 
drum here, we have a sacred 
fire teepee outside and there 
(was) a lot of learning for the 
youth who don’t know much 
about their culture.” 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

First Nation leaders are wel- 
coming Ontario’s plans to intro- 
duce mandatory Indigenous cul- 
tural competency and anti-rac- 
ism training for every employee 
in the Ontario Public Service. 

“It’s very promising for Pre- 
mier (Kathleen) Wynne to heed 
the call to action that was issued 
by the TRC (Truth and Reconcil- 
iation Commission),” says Grand 
Chief Alvin Fiddler. “One of the 
(TRC) recommendations was for 
all public servants, whether it is 
federally or provincially, to have 
this type of training as part of 
their responsibilities in the pub- 
lic service, and for the province 
of Ontario to put that to action is 
very significant.” 

Fiddler says it is important 
for public servants to receive 
the training, particularly those 
who work with Nishnawbe Aski 
Nation communities. 

“It is important for them to 
know the full history of this 
country, including knowing 
more about treaties, knowing 
more about residential schools, 
knowing more about our his- 
tory,” Fiddler says. 

Fiddler says testimony and 
evidence presented at the joint 
inquest into the deaths of seven 
First Nation youth in Thunder 
Bay has raised the issue of the 
racism faced by First Nations 
youth in Thunder Bay. 

“They experience racism in 
different forms, in different 
ways almost on a daily basis,” 
Fiddler says. “It is important 
... that the recommendations 
that will result from this joint 
inquest will be put to action by 


“We cannot build a 
brighter future unless 
we first understand 
how the historical 
treatment of 
Indigenous peoples 
in Canada...” 

- Ontario Premier Kathleen 
Wynne 

all the parties, including the 
City of Thunder Bay, including 
the province of Ontario, includ- 
ing NAN, including Canada, 
including NNEC (Northern 
Nishnawbe Education Council), 
that we all have a responsibil- 
ity to make things better for our 
children.” 

Ontario Premier Kathleen 
Wynne announced the intro- 
duction of the training on Feb. 
17 at an Indigenous cultural 
competency event for OPS 
employees. 

“We cannot build a brighter 
future unless we first under- 
stand how the historical treat- 
ment of Indigenous peoples 
in Canada has created unfair 
circumstances and harsh reali- 
ties in Indigenous peoples’ lives 
today,” Wynne says. “By mak- 
ing changes to our public school 
curriculum and introducing 
mandatory training in Indig- 
enous cultural competency for 
Ontario’s public servants, we 
are taking an important step 
on the path to reconciliation. 
Our government is committed 
to working with Indigenous 
partners to provide programs 
that respond to the real needs 
of First Nations, Inuit and Metis 


people.” 

Regional Chief Isadore Day 
says the cultural competency 
training for all public service 
employees is a positive step in 
terms of fulfilling TRC action 
items. He says it also signals the 
Ontario government is standing 
firm in its political accord with 
the Chiefs of Ontario. 

“I welcome this training and 
hope our renewed relationship 
through the Political Accord 
and the TRC action items 
spur further progress with the 
Ontario government,” Day says. 
“Everyone in Canada needs to 
be aware of and understand 
the history and current priori- 
ties of the Indigenous peoples 
of this country, not only within 
the schools but in the halls of 
the public sector where many 
vital decisions are made on our 
behalf.” 

The plans call for all of the 
province’s public servants to 
complete training that includes: 
participating in interactive activ- 
ities about culture, stereotyp- 
ing, and the consequences and 
legacies of colonization; learn- 
ing about tools that can help 
develop more effective commu- 
nications and relationship-build- 
ing skills to promote positive 
partnerships with Indigenous 
people; and exploring how to 
enhance services to Indigenous 
people. 

A comprehensive plan is also 
being developed to ensure the 
impact of residential schools, the 
history of colonization and the 
importance of treaties is incor- 
porated into mandatory learning 
expectations in Ontario’s public 
education system curriculum. 
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☆ North Star Air & 
Wawatay have 
partnered to launch 

a new Inflight 



magazine 


☆ Magazine will feature 
exclusive Northern 



Is proud to introduce 

Olivia Shapwaykeesio 

our new Marketing Account Manager 



Let our staff assist you with all your 

Business Marketing Solutions 

- Products & Clothing Logo Branding 

- Records Management & Filing System Products 

- Business Banking Essentials 

- Web Hosting & Commercial Computer Repairs 

- Everyday Office Supplies 

Safeguard will help you Design, Print & Deliver 
all your Merchandise 


olivia@safeguardthunderbay.com 


Promotional Offer #272 

Order $500.00 or more and receive one of our great 
promotional gifts! 

Stand Apart in a Competitive & Busy Marketplace 


Ontario First Nation 

community stories 

tissue #1 will be 
published in Spring 2016 



FULL COLOUR HIGH QUALITY BUSINESS CHEQUES 

PRINTING GIFTS AND AWARDS AND FORMS 

Safeguard Business Systems #728 ^ 

P.O. Box 10175 - Thunder Bay, ON - P7B 6T7 

office@safeguardthunderbay.com ® 

Telephone: (807) 344-2983 Fax: (807) 344-1581 'S 

Toll Free: 1-877-544-2983 

©2016 Safeguard Business Systems, Ltd. Safeguard and the centurion 
head design are trademarks of Safeguard Business Systems, Ltd. 
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LAKEHEAD UNIVERSITY 

INSPIRING 

ABORIGINAL SCHOLARS 


Welcoming you to experience our: 

• Indigenous Learning Degree Program 

• University Prep Access Program 

• Native Nurses Entry Program 

• Native Teacher Education Program 

• Native Language Instructors Program 

• Honours Bachelor of Education (Aboriginal) P/J 


aboriginalinitiatives.lakeheadu.ca 

1-888-558-3388 r , 
1-807-766-7219 ^ ’ 


Lakehead Aboriginal 




NlSH NAWBE a ski 
Development Fund 


Supporting Aboriginal Success 

www.nadf.org 


IF YOU REQUIRE FINANCING TO START, EXPAND OR ACQUIRE A BUSINESS 

NADF MAY BE ABLE TO HELP YOU! 


OUR FINANCIAL PRODUCTS 


■ Term Loans 

■ Bridge Loans 

■ Micro Loans 


Grants 

Youth Loans (Ages 18-35) 
Financial Support Services 


SPEAK WITH A BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT OFFICER TODAY! 

We will help you develop your business idea and complete your application form 


Aboriginal Economic Development Fund 


Financial 
Support Services 


NADF's vision is Aboriginal Prosperity. To coincide with this vision, the mandate of the 
Financial Support Services is to assist NADF clientele with developing and implementing 
bookkeeping systems; to provide guidance on internal policy and procedure; and to 
provide on-going support with the vision of enhancing our client's ability to be effective 
and efficient in terms of maintaining books and records. 

What are the financial support services about? 

Our Financial Support Services team is available to provide on-going support in 
developing and implementing bookkeeping policies and procedures. 

First year is free for clients. After the first year, services are available for minimal fee. 


How can we assist you? 

• Bookkeeping set-up & training 

• Financial policy development 

• On-going support through mentorship and 
regular access to a CPA and a bookkeeper. 


Who can access this service? 

Both new and previously established: 

• For-profit businesses; and 

• Not-for-profit organizations. 


Contact Information 
Toll Free: 1-800-465-6821 
Telephone: (807) 623-5397 
Website: www.nadf.org 


Mailing Address 
100 Anemki Drive, Suite 107 
Fort William First Nation, ON 
P7J 1J4 


When calling in, use promo code 
for your chance to win a prize! 


NADF#0012 


Community Futures Development Program 


Politics 


FNNHC minister 
announces upcoming 
investment in FN housing 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

First Nation construction 
workers can look forward 
to busy times, according to 
recently elected Thunder Bay- 
area MPs Patty Hajdu and Don 
Rusnak. 

“I think you are going to have 
a very busy few years — we’ve 
made a historic commitment to 
invest in infrastructure, $125 
billion over the next (10) years, 
$20 billon over the next two 
years,” says Hajdu, Thunder 
Bay-Superior North MP and 
minister of Status of Women. 
“I think you are all going to be 
extremely busy. And I think our 
biggest challenge is going to be 
how do we get that money out 
of the door fast enough. That 
has been a challenge in the 
past, so we are looking at how 
we can break down barriers to 
communities to access those 
funds in ways that we can 
spend it immediately.” 

Hajdu says the federal gov- 
ernment has three reasons for 
investing in infrastructure, 
including to build “the things 
communities need to thrive.” 

“We know now that good 
social policy is actually good 
fiscal policy,” Hajdu says. “Our 
economy can’t actually return 
to a thriving state unless every- 
body has an opportunity to 
succeed, and unless we actu- 
ally have people doing work in 
their communities.” 

Hajdu says the federal gov- 
ernment needs to recommit to 
providing “the foundation for 
our generations to come.” 

“They need the infrastruc- 
ture that our grandfathers and 
our great-grandmothers had 
the foresight to fight for,” Hajdu 
says. “I just want to tell you that 
you have an ally in me person- 
ally, but you also have an ally 
in your federal government. 
I’m extremely excited about the 
work we are going to accom- 
plish together.” 

Hajdu delivered her com- 
ments during the opening of 
the 14th Annual First Nations 
Northern Housing Confer- 
ence, held Feb. 9-11 at the 
Valhalla Inn in Thunder Bay. 
Rusnak, Thunder Bay-Rainy 
River MP, spoke about how the 


new federal government will 
be approaching infrastructure 
needs. 

“As Ontario’s only First 
Nations Member of Parliament, 
I am proud to say you will no 
longer see a top-down approach 
to First Nations infrastructure 
that occurred in the past gov- 
ernment,” Rusnak says. “Our 
process will include conversa- 
tions with Indigenous people 
and professionals in service of 
their communities. Events like 
these are important because 
they encourage the collabora- 
tion and innovation that will be 
vital as we begin this new con- 
sultation process.” 

Rusnak says the federal gov- 
ernment’s infrastructure plans 
include both on-reserve and off- 
reserve components. 

“We know that housing in 
some communities is in crisis,” 
Rusnak says. “These events 
highlight best practices and 
make sure that the money is 
being spent in the right way in 
the communities.” 

Lac Seul’s David Gordon 
looks forward to receiving fund- 
ing for housing and infrastruc- 
ture. 

“We’re really hoping that 
they are going to be putting 
a lot of money into housing 
and infrastructure because 
it is badly needed,” says the 
Kenawind Housing Develop- 
ment Authority housing man- 
ager. “For years there have 
been cutbacks, so we’re hoping 
now we are going to do some 
catchup. But we have a long 
way to go with the infrastruc- 
ture needs and housing in First 
Nations. I think it is going to 
take years, so hopefully they 
are planning over a long period, 
like 10 years, not just three or 
four years.” 

Gordon says Lac Seul cur- 
rently has a housing backlog of 
about 50 homes. 

“We have about 100 families 
on our housing waiting list,” 
Gordon says. “We basically 
need new lots to be developed; 
we don’t have enough water 
pipes in the ground to service 
all the areas or to service the 
new housing lots we want to 
build.” 

Gordon says Lac Seul has 
water distribution systems in 



photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Status of Women Minister Patty 
Hajdu. 


each of its three communities, 
but the homes use septic fields 
to treat waste. 

“Over the years the sep- 
tic fields have created prob- 
lems just due to leaking and 
being old,” Gordon says. “In 
our community capital plan, 
we’ve always wanted to have a 
sewage treatment system but 
of course we have never been 
able to achieve that because of 
funding.” 

Gordon says one of the com- 
munities, Kejick Bay, has been 
under a boil water advisory for 
about 10 years. 

“And Whitefish Bay recently 
got an upgrade to the water 
plant, but it was just the water 
plant,” Gordon says. “There 
was no extension of the distri- 
bution system, so the water is 
safe in Whitefish Bay but the 
infrastructure in the ground 
is still really bad. We’re hop- 
ing some day to have hydrants 
with water-flow capacity. We 
need a lot of infrastructure 
funding to actually get up to 
current standards.” 

The conference also featured 
the Community Recognition 
Awards Banquet — which rec- 
ognized the successes of the 
Garden River Housing Depart- 
ment, the Builders Challenge 
with Jon Eakes, a tradeshow 
and a variety of workshops. 
Workshops included Crawl 
Spaces; Housing Placement 
Considerations; The Building 
Science of Air; Advanced Fram- 
ing; Is Your House Drowning; 
The True Cost of Housing; 
Radon Exposure Guideline; 
Measurement and Mitigation 
in Canada; Converting Hous- 
ing Tenure; Chemical Aware- 
ness and Learning Modules; 
and Housing Water and Waste- 
water Connections. 


m 




• Unlimited Local And Long Distance Calling 
• Transfer Your Number At NO Charge 

• 40$ Referral Discount To Connect A Friend 
No Security Deposit, No Credit Check 
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DFC career fair 
encourages students 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Moose Cree’s Stan Wesley 
encouraged students to move 
forward and achieve their 
goals during Dennis Franklin 
Cromarty First Nations High 
School’s Feb. 18 career fair. 

“We don’t want to live in the 
past anymore,” says Wesley. 
“We want to live in the future, 
we want to move forward.” 

Wesley encouraged the stu- 
dents to persevere, noting that 
the high school years are the 
most difficult time in a person’s 
life. 

“But let me tell you, it gets 
easier, it really does,” Wesley 
says. “The reason I say that 
is because when I grew up in 
high school, it was hard for me. 
It was hard for me to try and 
stand out. Today is the hardest 
days of your life, but it will get 
easier. You just need to con- 
tinue walking forward.” 

Wesley says it is OK to make 
mistakes, that people will not 
succeed unless they take a shot 
at their goal. 

“Do not be embarrassed to 
make the shot,” Wesley says. 
“You will never make the shot if 
you don’t try. I have made many 
shots, but I have missed more 
than I made. I am the person I 
am today because of all those 
missed shots.” 

Grand Chief Alvin Fiddler 
appreciated Wesley’s message 
during the career fair, which 
was attended by DFC and 
Matawa First Nations students, 
Deputy Grand Chief Derek Fox 
and a variety of education, 
organization and company rep- 
resentatives. 


“His story and what he has 
to share is pretty phenomenal,” 
Fiddler says. “And I think it is 
something that our students 
here need to hear.” 

Fiddler says he had to leave 
home when he was 14 years old 
to attend high school. 

“I went to Sioux Lookout for 
a couple of years and then I 
came to Thunder Bay,” Fiddler 
says. “I was able to graduate 
from high school and move on 
the university, but it is not easy 
when you are 14, 15 to be away 
from home for long periods of 
time without your parents and 
family supports. I was very 
fortunate to have some very 
good teachers and friends that 
helped me along the way.” 

Fiddler emphasized the 
achievements of Poplar Hill 
high school student Erickson 
Owen, who achieved 100 per 
cent marks this past semester at 
Pelican Falls First Nations High 
School. 

“It was just phenomenal,” 
Fiddler says. “It is something 
we need to pass on — and I am 
sure he will too — to his fellow 
students, his classmates, that 
anything is possible if you work 
hard at it.” 

Owen attended elementary 
school at Abe Scatch Memo- 
rial School in Poplar Hill First 
Nation, where he received 
perfect attendance and most- 
improved student awards. He 
is now in his final semester at 
Pelican Falls, where has consis- 
tently been on the honour roll. 

“My parents always taught 
me that getting your education 
is the key to having a good life,” 
Owen says. 


INSPECTION 

Inspection of Approved 2016 - 2017 Annual Work Schedule 
Kenora Forest 


The Kenora District Office of the Ontario Ministry of 
Natural Resources and Forestry (MNRF) has reviewed 
and approved Miitigoog LPs April 1, 2016 -March 31, 

2017 annual work schedule (AWS) for the Kenora Forest. 

Availability 

The AWS will be available for public inspection at the 
Miitigoog LP Office and the MNRF public website at 
Ontario. ca/forestplans beginning March 15 # 2016 

and throughout the one-year duration. The Ontario 
Government Information Centre at 220 Main Street South 
in Kenora provides access to the Internet. 

Scheduled Forest Management Operations 

The AWS describes forest management activities such as 
road construction, maintenance and decommissioning, 
forestry aggregate pits, harvest, site preparation, tree 
planting and tending that are scheduled to occur during 
the year. 

Tree Planting and Fuelwood 

Miitigoog LP is responsible for tree planting on the Kenora 
Forest. Please contact Kurt Pochailo of Miitigoog LP at 
807-467-3351 or kurt.pochailo@miisun.ca for information 
regarding tree planting job opportunities. 

For information on the locations and licence requirements 
for obtaining fuelwood for personal use, please contact 
the MNRF Kenora District Office at 807-468-2501. 

More Information 

For more information on the AWS or to arrange an 
an AWS operations summary map, please contact: 

Ian Pyke # Forester, RPF 

Ministry of Natural Resources and Forestry 
Kenora District Office 

808 Robertson Street, Kenora, ON P9N 3X8 
tel: 807-468-2559 fax: 807-468-2736 
email: ian.pyke@ontario.ca 



appointment with MNRF staff to discuss the AWS or to request 

Kurt Pochailo, Management Forester 

Miitigoog LP 

510 Ninth Street North, Kenora, ON P9N 2S8 

tel: 807-467-3351, x2 

email: kurt.pochailo@miisun.ca 


Ontario 


For those on the Path towards Healing from Addiction... 


Seeking help and entering a treatment program is the first step towards recovery. The experience of completing a treatment program can often 
give a person new feelings of hope, confidence, and a reinvigorated sense of positive change for the better. 

But what if we stray from our path? What if we lose momentum and these wonderful feelings of hope and change begin to lose their shine? The 
road to recovery is a long one. There are many challenges and setbacks waiting for those who make a commitment to living a drug-free life. It is 
not an easy road to follow. 

Treatment programs try their best to provide those who are in recovery the tools needed to maintain their commitments. The common reality is 
that most people who have taken steps to break free from addiction will need ongoing support and guidance long after they have completed 
treatment. A person's healing journey can be filled with many temptations that will test their will to maintain a healthy, drug-free lifestyle. 
Keeping your commitment to stay drug-free can get easier but it takes time, practice and patience. 

How Aftercare Helps 


The unfortunate reality for many in recovery is that relapse will be a common part of their journey. Meaningful participation in Aftercare 
programming can provide those in recovery a greater chance of staying drug-free after they have taken the courageous steps to break free from 
their addiction. Aftercare programs and supports available in your community can help those in recovery maintain strategies for relapse 
prevention and build resilience so that if you experience difficult times/emotions or if relapse occurs, one can learn from the experience, not 
have to do it alone, and return to their path to healing stronger than before. Additionally, those who actively participate in Aftercare may start 
having an awareness of the importance of reaching out to healthcare services to get help to improve health or to address any issues. 
Unknowingly you may have placed yourself at risk while engaged in addiction and now it is time to take control and check things out (e.g. getting 
tested for and/or treatment for blood-borne infections like Hepatitis C). If you want to discuss this further please talk to your doctor/nurse, or 
you can contact our Hepatitis C Support and Treatment Service (HCV Treatment Nurse 807-737-6192, HCV Case Coordinator 807-737-6190 or 
toll-free 1-800-446-7863). 


SLFNHA's Community Wellness Development Team has been working closely with many communities in your area to assist in developing 
Aftercare programs/supports for those still struggling with addiction. So if you have already begun your journey to a drug-free life but are still 
having difficulty, please know that you are not alone and help is available. Please seek help from supportive people, counsellors and Prescription 
Drug Abuse programs in your community. Thank you. 



Sioux Lookout 
First Nations 
Health Authority 


Brought to you by the Community Wellness Development Team, 
a branch of the Regional Wellness Response Program. For more information 
about the Community Wellness Development Team please visit 

www.slfnha.com 
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INTERPRETERS 

Sioux lookout L3SL13 noux lookout 

MenoYaWin MenoYaWin 

HEALTH CENTRE HEALTH CENTRE 

Qualifications: 

Excellent communication skills (oral and written in English) 

Proficient and Fluent in one or more Sioux Lookout area First Nation lan- 
guages (Cree, Oji-Cree, Swampy Cree, Ojibway) required 
Demonstrated proficiency in the "interpretive process" 

Excellent interpersonal skills with a positive caring approach 

Good understanding of cross-cultural issues 

Ability to work flexible hours 

Proficient with computers 

Medical Interpreter certificate an asset 

Ability to communicate in First Nation Syllabics an asset 

Job Requirements: 

Provide bi-directional interpreting services to patients, residents, family and 
all service provider at SLMHC & ECU. 

Articulate, report information accurately to convey the client's questions, 
concerns and messages consistent with risk management directives and 
reports related to client data. 

Maintain accurate daily records on all requests for service as well as the 
provision of services. 

Must be willing to work assigned shifts including 8 and12 hour rotation of 
day and night shifts 

Maintain confidentiality in all matters related to client care and visitor issues. 
Other duties as assigned. 

Salary: $21 .76 - $23.50 in accordance with CUPE Collective Agreement. 

Closing Date: when filled 

Submit application to: Human Resources: 

Recruitment Email: careers@slmhc.on.ca Fax: (807) 737-6263 

Competition No.: TRP 01/16 (Please quote on your application) 

About Us: 

A state of the art facility opened in 2010, Sioux Lookout Meno Ya Win Health 
Centre is an innovative and fully accredited 60-bed hospital and a 20-bed 
extended care facility. We serve the thriving community of Sioux Lookout as well 
as more than 25,000 First Nations people from the surrounding region. "Me- 
noYaWin" in the Anishinaabe language means "health, wellness, well-being" 
and refers to holistic healing and wellness, the "whole self being in a state of 
complete wellness". Our mission, vision and values are based on the principles of 
health, wellness, well-being and wholeness through holistic healing. 

Visit our website: www.slmhc.on.ca for more information. Only those candidates 
selected for an interview will be contacted, we thank all others for their interest. An 
acceptable criminal reference check and immunization records will be required from the 
successful candidate. The Sioux Lookout Meno Ya Win Health Centre is a scent-free facility. 





Lac Seul hosts new hockey tournament 



photo by Geoff Shields/Special to Wawatay News 

Bantam A-side champions Slate Falls Rock defeated Lac Seul 7-2. 


Geoff Shields 

Special to Wawatay News 

The Northern Youth Hockey 
Championships took place at 
the Lac Seul Arena February 
18-21. 

This was the first of what 
is planned to be a yearly event 
and was put together by Lac 
Seul citizens Wesley Chris Law- 
son and Sol Mamakwa. 

The focus was on youth and 
also included a Wellness Fair, 
while the arena showcased 
some intense and fast paced 
hockey 

Teams representing the com- 
munities of Lac Seul, Sioux 
Lookout, Fort Hope, OFN, Slate 
Falls, Mishkeegogamang and 
Pikangikum in the categories of 
Atom, Pee Wee, Bantam, Nov- 
ice, Midget and Junior all par- 
ticipated. The highlight of the 
event being an All Star Game 
that took place on the Friday 
night. 

Wesley explained about the 
origin of the event: 

“This is our first year, we 
decided to organize this tourna- 
ment back in November 2015. 
Chris Lawson and myself had a 
conversation in my office and 
then from there we decided to 
go with it and then we wanted 
to find a third person or individ- 
ual to help with the tournament 
as well and we approached Sol 
Mamakwa and then he agreed 
to be on our board as well then 
we picked our dates and divi- 
sions. What we wanted to do 
was to have a tournament to 
honour the youth and to focus 
on them as well not just hockey 
but also other educational roles 
there that actually happened 


on Wednesday and Thursday of 
last week.” 

“The event was great and I 
think everyone enjoyed them- 
selves, I enjoyed it myself and 
I enjoyed seeing all the people 
who came to the arena, this is 
my first time organizing a youth 
tournament although I have 
organized men tournaments 
before just little weekend tour- 
naments nothing extravagant 
but this has been a very good 
experience and a lot of fun with 
quiet a number of participants. 
We had a team from Fort Hope 
come out, they were supposed 
to bring a Bantam team as well 
but they had a loss in their com- 
munity, which prevented them 
from travelling, and we under- 
stand that, they wanted to be 
with their family during a time 
like that. We had the commu- 
nity of Miskeegogamang enter 
two teams in the Pee Wee and 
Bantam divisions and then we 


had a team from Pikangikum 
come in the Junior division 
young adults 18 to 19 year olds, 
then we invited Sioux Lookout 
and individuals from there put 
a team in so they were in the 
Atom and Pee Wee categories 
while Slate Falls entered the 
Bantam division.” 

The Championships were 
played on the Sunday and final 
results were: 

Bantam B-side OFN win 

(5) -Mishkeegogamang (2) 

Atom A-side Sioux Selects win 

(5)-Lac Seul (3) 

Tournament MVP for Atom 
Division: Henry Davis 

PeeWee A-side Sioux Lookout 

OT win (2) Lac Seul (1) 

Tournament MVP for PeeWee 

Division: Cyleigh Kejick 


Bantam A-side Slate Falls 

Rock win (7) -Lac Seul (2) 

Tournament MVP for Bantam 
Division: Xander Crane 

Midget A-side Lac Seul Blue 
win (2) -Sioux Flyers (1) 

Tournament MVP for Midget 
Division: Jeremy Ledoux 

Junior A-side Lac Seul White 
(2) -Lac Seul Blue (1) 

Tournament MVP for Junior 
Division: Jeremiah Sofea 

MVP Awards for All Star 
Game: 

Jarrett Trout-Bantam 
Xander Crane -Bantam 
Jeremy Ledoux-Midget 
Samson Beardy- Junior 
Grant McKay- Junior 
Kyle Spence-Goalie 
Magnus Ray-Goalie 
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M Woodland Caribou 

PARKS 


Notice of Approved Amendment 
to Management Plan 

Vegetation Management Planning Process 

Ontario Parks, Ministry of Natural Resources and Forestry (MNRF) announces 
the release of the approved amendment to the management plan for the Woodland 
Caribou Signature Site to address vegetation management. The vegetation 
management plan provides policy and direction on how to effectively manage 
vegetation within the Woodland Caribou Signature Site and is used to guide the 
implementation of projects. 

The approved management direction document can be viewed on the Environmental Bill 
of Rights Registry at www.ontario.ca/ebr under the number 01 1 -631 7, or the Ontario 
Parks website at: www.ontario.ca/page/provincial-park-management-direction. 


(S' Ontario 


photo by Rick Garrick/ Wawatay News 

Nishnawbe-Aski Legal Services Corporation’s Celina Reitberger and 
Thunder Bay Indian Friendship Centre’s Rosanna Hudson, Frances 
Wesley and Charlene Baglien participated in the Aboriginal People’s 
Court forum, held Feb. 19 at Ka-Na-Chi-Hih Specialized Solvent Abuse 
Treatment Centre in Thunder Bay. 

Aboriginal 
people's court is 
'long overdue' 


Rick Garrick 

Special to Wawatay News 

The development of an 
Aboriginal People’s Court was 
the focus of a recent forum 
hosted by Nishnawbe-Aski 
Legal Services Corporation and 
Thunder Bay Indian Friendship 
Centre. 

“It’s long overdue,” says 
Celina Reitberger, NALSC’s 
executive director. “We see 
from the room today that there 
is a will to have this done, and 
where there is a will, there is a 
way. I am pretty confident that 
we are going to move forward 
on this, and as I predicted, we 
are going to have a majority of 
Aboriginal courts in this area 
because we are the majority of 
the users.” 

Frances Wesley, TBIFC’s 
urban judicial partnership coor- 
dinator, says Aboriginal people 
are “far over-represented in the 
courts.” 

“We visit the courts quite 
often to have meetings with the 
judicial staff, and every court- 
room is filled with Aboriginal 
people,” Wesley says. “We are 
over-represented in our federal 
prisons, and the current poli- 
cies certainly have failed us tre- 
mendously.” 

Wesley says it is time to 
explore alternative justice 
mechanisms jointly with the 
courts. Ontario’s first Aborigi- 
nal People’s Court, now named 
the Indigenous Persons Court, 
opened in Brantford in 2014. 

“We need them, and they 
need us,” Wesley says. 

Wesley says the Aborigi- 
nal People’s Court would be 
designed by Aboriginal people. 

“It is a court that will be cul- 
turally appropriate,” Wesley 
says. “It will provide resolutions 
that will be respectful.” 

Wesley says the Aborigi- 
nal People’s Court would also 
feature a restorative justice 
approach for sentencing that 
incorporates Aboriginal culture 
and traditions. 

“We are certainly very 
excited about moving this ini- 
tiative forward,” says Rosanna 
Hudson, TBIFC’s coordinator 
of justice services. “I do believe 
we have the support of the 


members of the judiciary and I 
believe this is going to happen. 
I think this Aboriginal People’s 
Court will save some people, 
people that need the right help 
or (need to) get directed in the 
right direction. They can move 
forward on their own healing 
path and decide how they want 
to do that.” 


“It is a court that will 
be culturally 
appropriate...” 

-Francis Wesley 


NALSC and TBIFC began 
working on the Aboriginal Peo- 
ple’s Court initiative in March 
2015. 

“We are seeking your input 
and your leadership and your 
expertise in helping us to 
design and help advocate for 
the change that is needed in the 
courts and in this community,” 
says Charlene Baglien, TBIFC’s 
executive director. 

Baglien says the two orga- 
nizations are currently operat- 
ing programs out of the new 
Thunder Bay Court House’s 
Aboriginal Conference Settle- 
ment Suite, including TBIFC’s 
Aboriginal Community Coun- 
cil Program and NALSC’s Talk- 
ing Together program. The 
Aboriginal Conference Settle- 
ment Suite was the first built 
in Ontario; it was designed to 
provide First Nations, Inuit and 
Metis people with a stronger 
voice in the justice process. 

“We want to know how the 
Aboriginal community, how 
our agencies can support an 
Aboriginal People’s Court, 
whether it be a Gladue court 
or some other form,” Baglien 
says. “We need to know from 
you, our partners, our sisters 
and our brothers, what kind of 
supports you can help us with 
so that we can see a court room 
that is responsive and takes into 
(consideration) our needs.” 

The forum was held Feb. 19 
at Ka-Na-Chi-Hih Specialized 
Solvent Abuse Treatment Cen- 
tre in Thunder Bay. 
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Discover North Star Air 

Who We Are 



Charter Passenger Cargo 


• Financially sound airline carrier 

• Offering a full suite of cost-effective air transportation solutions and capacity to deliver; Charter, 
Passenger, Cargo, Fuel Services 

• Operating bases in Thunder Bay, Sioux Lookout, Red Lake, Pickle Lake and Kapuskasing 

• A growing modernized and low maintenance fleet that consists of 5 Pilatus PC-1 2, 2 Cessna Grand 
Caravan and 3 Basler BT-67 aircraft; a game changer for the North. 

• Our focus is to provide you with the best customer experience by "Serving You Better" 

• Opened new corporate office in Thunder Bay 


Some Key Achievements 

• To-date we have strategic partnerships with 10 First Nations; Bearskin Lake, Cat Lake, Deer Lake, 
Kashechewan, Neskantaga, North Caribou Lake, North Spirit Lake Poplar Hill, Sachigo Lake, and Webequie. 

• Currently servicing 1 8 destinations in Northwest Ontario where 72% of them are First Nations with our Flex 
Flight services. 

• Our cargo business is experiencing significant growth as a result of new contracts with major corporations 
that provide lifeline services to the North. 

• We have achieved platinum rating for our safety standards. 

Our Value Proposition 

• Revenue sharing agreement with those First Nation communities that have signed a strategic partnership 
with us 

• A path for a long-term investment into the ownership of North Star Air for our community partners. 

• Working together to create new business opportunities while protecting and preserving nature and 
maintaining First Nations values, culture and identify. 

Community Investments and Involvement 

• We are proud and dedicated to playing an active role in making a positive difference within the First Nation 
Communities. 

• Committed to sponsoring and supporting social and cultural programs such as Arts & Culture, Education, 
Environment, Healthy Living and Sports and Recreation 

• Building community relationships is of utmost importance to us and this is why we are hosting an Open 
House event within each partner community. 



Reservations 

Charter.Passenger.Cargo 
Toll Free: 1 .844.633.6294 
Local: 1 .807.474.2895 
Fax: 1.807.475.8040 


E-Mail: reservations@northstarair.ca 
Online Booking Available 
www.northstarair.ca 
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UNIVERSITY 

SAINT* PAUL 


UNIVERSITY 


INDIGENOUS 

PASTORAL LEADERSHIP 
FORMATION PROGRAM 


June 13 to 17, 2016 
Saint Paul University, Ottawa, ON 



This Program is designed to support leadership in 
Indigenous communities and explores connections 
between Native spiritualities and Christian faith. 
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Junior Rangers complete 
training in Thunder Bay 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

This winter’s four-day Junior 
Canadian Rangers training 
weekend at Fort William His- 
torical Park was “awesome,” 
according to a number of the 
JCRs. 

“It’s been pretty awesome,” 
says Kaitlyn Hunter, a JCR from 
Peawanuck. “I enjoyed my stay 
here.” 

Hunter particularly enjoyed 
the Feb. 25 evening Star Walk 
at FWHP’s David Thompson 
Astronomical Observatory. 

“It was interesting and I 
learned a lot about it,” says 
Hunter, who joined the JCRs 
about six years ago. “It was 
something new. It was pretty 
cool.” 

Beth Baxter, a JCR from 
Moose Factory, enjoyed the Feb. 
25 Life in a Wigwam session. 

“It’s been great — I’ve been 
learning a lot,” says Baxter, who 
also joined the JCRs about six 
years ago. “For example, we 
were at the wigwam on the 
first day and they were telling 
stories about our culture. And it 
was the first time I was hearing 
a lot of the stories. It was nice to 
be in touch with my culture. It 
was really cool.” 

Baxter says the training ses- 
sions provide an opportunity 
to meet other JCRs from across 
the north. 


“There’s always a few famil- 
iar faces,” Baxter says. “And it’s 
really nice just to meet up with 
people from different commu- 
nities because this is the only 
opportunity we get to see each 
other sometimes.” 

Baxter says the friendships 
she has made are the best part 
of being with the JCRs. 

“And just meeting everyone, 
because everyone is so differ- 
ent,” Baxter says. 

Baxter plans to join the 
Canadian Rangers soon. JCRs 
can sign up with the Canadian 
Rangers when they are 18 years 
old. 

“All I need to do is fill out the 
forms,” Baxter says. 

Theran Chookomolin, a JCR 
from Peawanuck, enjoyed the 
Feb. 27 square dancing session. 

“It was really fun,” says 
Chookomolin, who joined the 
JCRs about five years ago. “And 
it was really funny too.” 

About 70 JCRs and 13 Cana- 
dian Rangers from six Hudson 
Bay, James Bay and Matawa 
First Nations communities par- 
ticipated in four days of train- 
ing along with three Canadian 
Army staff at FWHP. In addition 
to the Star Walk and Life in a 
Wigwam sessions and trampo- 
line park visit on Feb. 25, the 
JCRs also participated in GPS 
Scavenger Hunt, Muskets and 
Cannons, Traditional Craft and 
Night Sky Storytelling sessions 


on Feb. 26; Voyageur Winter 
Challenge, First Nations Skills 
and Tech, History on the Menu, 
Fur Trade Dancing and Farm 
Visit sessions on Feb. 27; and 
Tracks, Skulls and Furs and Eth- 
nobotany sessions on Feb. 28. 

Donny Sutherland, a Cana- 
dian Ranger from Constance 
Lake, says the JCRs enjoyed 
their training weekend at the 
historical park. 

“It’s good that they’re teach- 
ing those older teachings, how 
to live on the land,” Sutherland 
says. “Nowadays, they are just 
losing that with all the technol- 
ogy. So it is good that they are 
here and there is no Internet. 
It’s kind of bringing them back 
to how they used to live.” 

Warrant Officer Wes Jen- 
kins, a Canadian Army instruc- 
tor, says the FWHP staff did an 
excellent job with the JCRs. 

“The JCRs participated in 
a lot of Ranger training, tradi- 
tional skills and cultural skills,” 
Jenkins says. “It is invaluable to 
the program.” 

Jenkins says the training 
weekend was a horizon broad- 
ening experience for the JCRs. 

“They get to interact with 
people from their own commu- 
nity, and then six more commu- 
nities,” Jenkins says. “So bring- 
ing them together adds a lot to 
the training.” 
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Sandy Lake pulls together to help 
out after Pikangikum tragedy 



photo by David B. Fiddler, Facebook 

Sandy Lake collecting donations for the food drive to go to Pikangikum. For more 
pictures visit: https://www.facebook.com/photo.php?fbid=ioi54689057528i54&s 
et=a.ioi53035297783i54.i07374i826.773798i538itype=3&theater 


Willow Fiddler 

Wawatay News 

A First Nations community in North- 
western Ontario is pitching in to help 
the people of Pikangikum who are reel- 
ing over the death of a family of nine 
killed in a deadly fire last week. 

Sandy Lake, a fly-in community 
with more than 3,000 residents, raised 
nearly $24,000 in just five hours. 

Some of the people in Sandy Lake 
knew the victims. 

The family, including three children, 
perished in the fire on March 29 in 
Pikangikum. 

The Ojibway community of approxi- 
mately 2,300 people has been plagued 
with ongoing crisis for years including 
epidemics of suicide. 

When the news of the multiple 
fatalities reached Sandy Lake, welfare 
administrator David B. Fiddler spurred 
into action. 

Fiddler said two of the adults who 
perished in the house fire late Tues- 
day night were colleagues working for 
social assistance in their own commu- 
nity. 

“We needed to come together. We 
can only imagine how hard it must be 
to lose one of your fellow staff mem- 
bers like that,” Fiddler said. 

Fiddler said he reached out to 


Pikangikum the morning after the 
deadly fire. 

“I said, whatever you guys need just 
let us know.” 

Later that day, five Sandy Lake 
council members and the chief flew to 
Pikangikum to offer their support. The 
community was being referred to as 
“Ground Zero” to convey the enormous 
emotional impact that losing three 
generations of one family has had on 
the tight-knit residents. 

Coun. Fabian Crowe said a lot of 
community members were waiting 
at the airport when they arrived and 
the magnitude of the tragedy that had 
just occurred was felt as soon as they 
landed. 

“There were people crying already 
and they just came running to the 
plane. They wanted support, any kind 
of support.” 

Crowe said that scene played over 
and over again as planes began arriv- 
ing that afternoon including from 
neighboring community Cat Lake First 
Nation, another carrying several spe- 
cial investigators and another with a 
victim’s sister and her family from 
Sandy Lake. 

“There was lots of people crying, 
even the chief. They didn’t even know 
what to do,” Crowe said. 

The council members attended the 


scene of the house fire. The bodies 
of all nine family members were still 
inside. Crowe said the two O.P.P. offi- 
cers guarding the scene were the only 
people around. 

“People couldn’t even go there 
because they couldn’t even see the 
sight. We didn’t see anybody just 
standing around, just only those two 
officers. That’s how hard it was for 
them to go see it.” 

Crowe said he can’t describe how 
it felt to be standing there looking at 
where a family of nine people lay dead, 
the youngest victim just eight-months 
old. 

He said at that point, not even the 
chief of Pikangikum had been to the 
scene. 

“It’s hard for me, just imagine. . .how 
he must feel,” said Crowe. 

By Thursday morning, Fiddler had 
heard back from his colleagues in 
Pikangikum who said they were in 
need of food. Fiddler said it didn’t take 
long for people to get moving. 

“The response right from the get-go 
was tremendous,” he said. 

A food drive was started and dona- 
tions were received in the Ontario 
Works office back in Sandy Lake. 
Fiddler said groceries, clothing, tra- 
ditional food and even food that was 
already prepared to eat was collected 
over a period of about four hours 
- enough to fill the back of a pick-up 
truck. 

“That’s just how Sandy Lake is in 
times like this,” he said. 

Fiddler says staff members from the 
early childhood development office 
received and packaged all the dona- 
tions as they came in. A local commu- 
nity member volunteered his truck to 
take the donations to the plane and 
another local donor provided the plane 
transportation to Pikangikum. 

At the same time food donations 
were being coordinated, the local radio 
station collected cash donations being 
called in from community members. 

Fiddler and Crowe arrived at the 


radio station just before noon to pro- 
mote the food drive. By that time, 
Fiddler said about $2,000 in dona- 
tions had been pledged by those who 
called in. When they left an hour later, 
the amount had multiplied reaching 
$ 12 , 000 . 

Fiddler said it really picked up 
when Crowe got a call from local busi- 
ness Adowgamick Enterprises with a 
$5,000 donation. 

”Oh, I could just feel it in my back,” 
said Crowe. “You just feel it.’” 

“We were just getting hot, we had 
our jackets on and we had to take off 
our jackets,” said Fiddler of the over- 
whelming support that was pouring in. 

Fiddler said he’s not necessarily sur- 
prised at the amount of money and 
donations that was raised in such a 
short time. 

“Anybody that’s in a group got 
together and did something. It was 
coming from everywhere,” Fiddler said 
of the donations. 

The Sandy Lake Riverhawks, the 
men’s hockey team who just brought 
home the championship from the 
Northern Bands Hockey Tournament 
made a donation of $600 and ladies 
broomball champions the Blazing 
Archers donated $500. 

“(It’s) something to see,” he said. 
“I’m glad I’m from Sandy Lake. I could 
cry but I don’t usually cry easy. That’s 
how I feel.” 

Sandy Lake Coun. John McKay said 
the chief of Pikangikum was moved 
to tears when a community member 
delivered the cheque to him in person 
on Friday. 

“I think the community felt some- 
thing when they knew we were trying to 
help them,” he said. 

Former chief of Sandy Lake Adam Fid- 
dler offered prayers to Pikangikum in a 
Facebook post. He recounted his own 
experience of a fatal house fire during 
his time as chief when he and a volunteer 
firefighter crawled into a burning home 
where they found two bodies. He said 
he then had to go and inform the family 


waiting outside. 

“Community leaders take on many 
responsibilities that would never be 
expected of municipal mayors and coun- 
cillors.” Fiddler’s post read. 

Fiddler made note of the challenges 
facing First Nation communities like 
Pikangikum and Sandy Lake includ- 
ing, “limited resources, inadequate 
infrastructure and unsafe, overcrowded 
homes.” 

Nishnawbe-Aski Nation Grand Chief 
Alvin Fiddler echoed Fiddler’s concerns 
stating that “overcrowding, unsafe build- 
ing standards and a lack of basic fire- 
fighting equipment” puts peoples lives 
in danger. 

The chief of Pikangikum, Dean Owen, 
told CBC in a recent interview that his 
community has no fire department and 
most of the community has no running 
water. He said the only fire truck in the 
community couldn’t make it to the fire 
because of poor road conditions. 

“Such tragedies are avoidable, and 
it is critical that our communities are 
resourced appropriately to address their 
needs to ensure their health and safety,” 
said Grand Chief Fiddler. 

On Saturday afternoon, the remains 
of the nine family members were trans- 
ported to Toronto where they will be 
examined and identified. Pikangikum 
Coun. Ken King said he isn’t sure how 
long it will take to identify each one. 

“We really need prayers because 
there’s a lot of pain right now,” said King. 

He said the funerals are going to 
be especially painful for the families 
because they won’t get to see their loved 
ones one last time if the caskets are 
closed. He said the funerals have not 
been planned yet. 

“It’s going to take a long time to heal, 
for people to heal.” 

King said the community has been 
receiving a lot of support from surround- 
ing communities, nearby towns, Mani- 
toba and even from the Toronto area. 

“It helps a lot,” said King. 


NAN comments on the 2016 Federal Budget 


Geoff Shields 

Wawatay News 

Prime Minister Justin Trudeau’s 
Liberal Government has released its 
first Budget to mixed reactions. Sig- 
nificantly, the First Nations People of 
Canada were awarded $8.4 billion to 
be spread over a five-year period with 
a large proportion being allocated 
towards education. $2.6 billion is to 
be spent over the next five years for 
primary and secondary schooling on 
reserves. Also included is $2 billion for 
water and wastewater infrastructure; 
a need brought to light by the recent 
tragic developments in Kasechewan 
First Nation. 

Wawatay News spoke to NAN (Nish- 
nawbe Aski Nation) Grand Chief Alvin 


Fiddler about what he thought the 
effect would be on NAN’s First Nations 
communities. 

Q. What are your views on the bud- 
get in relation to First Nations .Are you 
happy with it? 

A. Overall I think the budget is prom- 
ising and definitely better than what 
we have seen from past federal gov- 
ernments over the last decade, but we 
really need to watch how these commit- 
ments roll out. The most important test 
will be seeing how much of this funding 
actually reaches NAN First Nations and 
what progress is made in our communi- 
ties. 

It’s easy to get distracted by big num- 
bers in these funding announcements 
but I think $8.4 billion over five years 
is a good start. We see commitments to 


water quality, to capacity in our organi- 
zations and to education-all areas we 
have been advocating about for years. 
But the true value of these dollars will 
be in the fine print-we saw the last 
government put large sums of money 
toward certain issues, but if the fund- 
ing gets tied up in the bureaucracy, if it 
is too restricted by policy to be useful, 
if it is spread too thinly, if it is too pre- 
scriptive, then it ends up being spent 
in ways that do not contribute to the 
actual alleviation of issues. You can 
make all the posters you want about 
ending violence against women, but 
at some point you need the capacity to 
go deeper. Under the last government, 
we got a lot of poster making money. 
We’re hoping for a lot more this time. 

I am also pleased that this govern- 


ment kept its commitment to fund the 
inquiry into Missing and Murdered 
Indigenous Women and Girls with 
$40 million over two years. The next 
critical step, of course is ensuring that 
our families are fully involved with 
the development of the scope of the 
inquest to ensure that the needs of our 
families and communities are adequately 
addressed. 

I am disappointed there were no 
financial commitments to improving 
policing development in the Ring of Fire 
and the implementation of the 96 Calls 
to Action from the Truth and Reconcilia- 
tion Commission, which the Prime Min- 
ister promised to implement. 

Q. Ontario Regional Chief Isadore 
Day stated that no money was allocated 
to address child welfare in First Nations, 


who were also not included in plan for 
new low carbon economy. 

A. I am very disappointed that more 
funding wasn’t allocated for First Nations 
child welfare, especially given the recent 
landmark Canadian Human Rights Tri- 
bunal decision. It is estimated that $200 
million is needed this year alone to begin 
to close the gap, but only $70 million 
was committed. Nothing is more impor- 
tant than the care and well being of our 
children. 

I agree with Regional Chief Day about 
the exclusion. NAN territory is home to 
one of the nations largest carbon sinks; 
so to leave us out of planning for a new 
low carbon economy is incredibly unwise 
on the part of Canada. 

Cont'd on page 2 
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Kinna-aweya's Chantal Walterson wins award 



Submitted photo 

Kinna-aweya Legal Clinic’s Chantal Walterson recently received the 
Governor General’s Caring Canadian Award from Governor General 
David Johnston at a special ceremony in Thunder Bay. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Kinna-aweya Legal Clinic’s 
Chantal Walterson recently 
received the Governor General’s 
Caring Canadian Award from 
Governor General David John- 
ston at a special ceremony in 
Thunder Bay. 

“I was very surprised but also 
very touched,” says Walterson, 
Kinna-aweya’s community legal 
worker/licensed paralegal. “I 
had never won anything before 
and to be recognized for all my 
volunteer work was truly touch- 
ing and very much appreci- 
ated.” 

Walterson says she has been 
involved “quite a bit” with vol- 
unteering for a variety of causes 
in the Geraldton area. 

“I started at our Royal Cana- 
dian Legion Branch here about 
12 years ago,” Walterson says. 
“I started off as just a regu- 


lar volunteer helping out with 
special events and dances and 
suppers. And then I sat on the 
board of the Royal Canadian 
Legion and then I was actually 
appointed to the president posi- 
tion (for two years).” 

Walterson also volunteers 
on the board of the Greenstone 
Harvest Centre, the area’s local 
food bank. 

“We collect food and we dis- 
tribute food,” Walterson says, 
noting the centre is open two 
nights per month. “I meet the 
people when they come in and 
I prepare food hampers. And we 
deliver food to the various com- 
munities around our area.” 

Walterson also volunteers 
with the Community Volunteer 
Income Tax Program, which 
is offered through the Canada 
Revenue Agency. 

“What I really love about 
that program is it allows me to 
prepare these returns for indi- 


viduals that I know can’t afford 
to get their income taxes done, 
especially families on social 
assistance, seniors, people with 
disabilities,” Walterson says. 
“It kind of fits into my work as 


a community legal worker. I’ve 
been doing it for over 10 years 
now. It’s very successful and 
I will be doing this (income 
tax) program for as long as I 
am employed with the Kinna- 


aweya Legal Clinic and even 
possibly beyond retirement. If I 
am able to I will continue pro- 
viding that service because it is 
so important. If you don’t have 
the means to get your income 
tax return filed and completed, 
your benefits such as Child Tax 
(Benefits), (Ontario) Trillium 
(Benefit) and any other benefits 
will cease at the end of June.” 

Walterson began working at 
the Kinna-aweya Legal Clinic 
about 18 years ago. She became 
a community legal worker in 
2004 and a licensed paralegal 
in 2008. 

“Our focus is on poverty law 
issues,” Walterson says. “We 
organize and present commu- 
nity legal education workshops 
and we work with the com- 
munity for organized, positive 
change. We handle issues on 
social assistance, Ontario dis- 
ability support programs, land- 
lord and tenant issues, employ- 
ment insurance.” 

The Caring Canadian Award 
was established by the former 
Governor General Romeo LeB- 
lanc to recognize individuals 
who volunteer their time to 
help others and to build a smart 
and caring nation. 

Created in 1995, the award 
consists of a letter, certificate 
and a lapel pin presented to 
recipients by the governor gen- 
eral or by lieutenant-governors, 
territorial commissioners, may- 
ors, members of the Order of 
Canada or partner organiza- 
tions. 

The maple leaf on the award 
symbolizes the people of Can- 
ada and their spirit; the heart 
depicts the open-heartedness 
of volunteers; and the out- 
stretched hand portrays bound- 
less generosity. 

“I am truly touched,” Waiter- 
son says. “This award doesn’t 
just belong to me, it belongs to 
all of my clients and colleagues 
at the legal clinic.” 

The Caring Canadian Awards 
ceremony was held on March 
29 at City Hall, with Johnston 
and Mayor Keith Hobbs in 
attendance. 


Federal Budget 

from page 1 

Q. Can you see the Budget 
alleviating the current health 
crisis in remote First Nations 
communities? 

A. The terrible situation in 
Kashechewan is an example of 
why we were forced to declare 
a Health and Public Health 
Emergency last month. These 
children are the faces of a larger 
systemic crisis facing NAN First 
Nations. 

Budget 2016 commits $82 
million a year for two years to 
improve health care, but this is 
only for infrastructure (which 
we need) but does not provide 
for much needed services, pro- 
gramming and other supports. 
What we need and what we 
are working towards with our 
federal and provincial Treaty 
partners, is a trilateral approach 
to appropriately address the 
health emergency and suicide 
crisis in our communities with 
strategies for immediate and 
long-term solutions. Getting 
the commitments we need from 
Ontario and Canada will be a 
huge first step to alleviating 
some of the health care issues in 
our communities. But there has 
to be dollars allocated toward 
this, otherwise its just talk. 

Norman Shewaybick showed 
us that one person can make 
a difference by walking all 
the way from Thunder Bay to 
Webequie First Nation this win- 
ter to raise awareness about the 
lack of health services in remote 
First Nations. His remarkable 
journey was an inspiration and 
we are just as determined to 
succeed. 

Q. Do you think enough has 
been given to First Nation edu- 
cation as in funding for Second- 
ary Education. 

A. Without knowing how 
the funding will be allocated 
and what factors will be used 
to determine funds for north- 
ern, remote and isolated First 
Nations, we can’t yet provide 
an analysis of the funding. The 
education experts will moni- 
tor this closely across our terri- 
tory and our priority will be to 
ensure that the unique needs 
of NAN First Nations are taken 
into consideration when the 
funding methodology is deter- 
mined. 
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Geoff Shields 

Wawatay News 

The 2016 Northern Bands 
Hockey tournament saw some 
high paced, competitive hockey 
played in a spirit of friendliness 
as 40 teams battled it out at the 
Dryden Memorial Centre. 

Max Kakepetum from Sandy 
Lake who is founder of the 
event has been organizing it 
since its inception. He spoke 
about how it began, “This year 
is the 31st year, I guess I can 
basically say that I started it 

30 years ago and I’m still run- 
ning it and it’s been a good run. 
We started off with four teams 

31 years ago, but right now we 
have 40 teams that are playing 
and basically how this hockey 
tournament runs is that each 
Northern Community plays 
against each other. There was 
a time a long time ago when 
there were no arenas, no place 
to play hockey we used to 
scrape the ice on the lake and 
that’s how we started playing 
hockey. So to make it fair for 
the hockey teams coming from 
up North we started this tourna- 
ment based on you only played 
for your band membership and 
you could not have any pickups 
and you could not bring in good 
hockey players or hire any that’s 
how it has always been. The first 
game was held in Sioux Look- 
out and we were there for about 
22 years. We did try to develop 
it in Thunder Bay for awhile 
because it’s a bigger center and 
we needed at least two arenas 
and there are more motels over 
there, but Sioux Lookout used 
to be the traditional place and 
people are used to it, however 
we switched to Dryden because 
there are two arenas side by side 
and once you get in you are in 
for the whole day or the whole 
weekend, so it’s a lot better to do 
it that way and there are more 
motels there. We have really 
strict rules, you have to belong 
to a band and you have to have 
a status card with that band 
before you are allowed to play. 
Our age limit is 16 and over yeah 
we used to allow younger ones 
like 15 year olds because some 
of them are bigger than us as in 
big boys, but right now it’sl6 
and over, it’s an adult tourna- 
ment. 

He added, “ This year the 
tournament has been pretty 
good, like with 40 teams and 
they all arrived, I thought they 
were going to have some prob- 
lems getting here because of the 
warmer weather that we had 
when it began this week but lo 
and behold everybody made it 
though I think a couple of them 
may have flown in they had to 
be safe. We are already plan- 
ning for the next one and as 
long as there is interest in this 
we will continue to go on, most 


of the communities have their 
own arena now although there 
is a couple who don’t have one 
but everybody looks forward 
to coming out and it’s also dur- 
ing the school break so families 
do come here and they bring 
their families and the guys play 
hockey here it’s a good time to 
be out.” 

Elder and Committee Mem- 
ber Gordon Tait from Sachigo 
First Nation shared, “I have 
been involved with the team 
since the 1970s when it first 
started, I was asked to be 
involved in this hockey as I 
am considered as an elder, the 
Board is here and I enjoy it, 
basically I just walk around and 
help out where I’m needed and 
make sure everything goes well. 
Now and then some minor inci- 
dent happens which I deal with 
the problem, talk about it with 
the people involved then we 
sit down and resolve it. We all 
come here to have a good time, 
its an annual tournament and 
we are all lucky to come back, 
some of us don’t and we should 
be thankful for being here 
because we don’t know what 
going to happen tomorrow.” 

Ken Goodman Jr. from Sandy 
Lake who is the second Direc- 
tor of the event and also sits on 
the Board said: “I love the tour- 
nament, like I love seeing the 
people happy and I wish I could 
play hockey myself but I can’t 
play anymore, I wish I could 
be out there with them but it’s 
good to see them enjoying them 
selves we have had hardly any 
incidents so far, I don’t mean on 
ice but office because no one is 
complaining and that’s the best 
thing.” 

The C-Side teams Webequie 
and Lac Seul Ice Devils played 
in the finals with Webequie 
winning 5-2. They were fol- 
lowed by the B Side players 
Keewaywin Hawks v Pikangi- 
kum Ice Bears with the Bears 
scoring a win 3-2. 

The A-Side Teams match 
between the Michikan Bears 
and the Sandy Lake Riverhawks 
after some highly emotionally 
charged hockey playing the 
final siren was sounded and 
a huge roar from the many 
Sandy Lake supporters pres- 
ent announced the fact that the 
Hawks had won 1-0. 

Captain of the team Elton 
Grow was ecstatic, “It was awe- 
some man our first win, and 
we had it all.” Jackie Rae the 
Hawks Manager concurred, “It’s 
been a long wait for this but we 
did it, there were a lot of prac- 
tices and we pulled the team 
together when we got here. I 
became the manager because I 
organized the team and it was 
fun. When I started, I was the 
driver but when we got here I 
became the manager. It was a 
tough game, I’m glad we won.” 


A-side teams the Michican Bears and the Sandy Lake Riverhawks faced off in the A-side finals. Sandy Lake won l-o. 


photo by Geoff Shields 
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Commentary 


Negotiation is better 
than conflict 


Kataquapit 

UNDER THE 
^JORTHERNSKY 

M y people have come 
a long way in obtain- 
ing a life with more 
opportunity and hope. Through 
education First Nation people 
all over Canada are moving into 
leadership roles in government 
and private enterprise in Native 
initiatives and non-Native as 
well. We have very intelligent, 
well-educated, strong and 
capable leaders in politics, law, 
education, business and every 
sector of Canadian society. 

Over the past 20 years I have 
watched these First Nations led 
by their Chiefs and supported 
by an administration headed 
by Shawn Batise as they began 
to lobby government and the 
private sector resource indus- 
tries. Over the years Wabun 
has become internationally 
known for negotiating all kinds 
of agreements with govern- 
ment and the private sector that 
provide benefits to Wabun First 
Nations. 

Wabun is well recognized 
across Canada for its expertise 
in this area and Shawn and 
the Chiefs have shared their 
knowledge with other Native 
organizations. For so many 
years Native people were very 
much left out of the loop when 
it came to participating in any 
development on traditional 
lands. That has changed with 
legal decisions, an evolution 
in the will of government and 
industry to negotiate with First 
Nations when it comes to devel- 
opment of Native traditional 
lands and the support of public 
opinion. 

I am not saying that every 
agreement made with develop- 
ers and government is perfect. 
This new arrangement is tak- 
ing time to evolve as everyone 
learns how to better negotiate 
and produce fair deals that at 
the same time consider environ- 
mental and conservation issues. 
It makes me feel good to know 
that so many people are going 
to work and are having a better 
quality of life because of negoti- 
ated deals on development. 

I know that the Wabun First 
Nations are much better off 
these days with better housing, 
improved infrastructure and 
generally safer, healthier and 
more well run communities. 

Back home in Attawapiskat, 
my family, friends and a new 
generation have good jobs 
with the development of the 
De Beers Canada Victor Mine. 
Through negotiations with the 
company and First Nation lead- 
ership much has been accom- 
plished in terms of finances 
provided to the community 
and so much training and good 
jobs have developed. Are things 
perfect? No of course they are 


not, but at the very least instead 
of being left out of the loop as 
things were done in the bad 
old days, we as First Nation 
people are being listened to 
and respected when it comes to 
development on our lands. 

Further mineral exploration 
by De Beers with what is known 
as the Tango Extension is hoped 
by the company. If this hap- 
pens and the results are good 
the current mine will not close 
in 2018 and instead continue 
to produce. If good negotia- 
tion can take place between De 
Beers and Attawapiskat then 
this exploration makes sense 
as there is a skilled workforce 
already in place, a mine with 
infrastructure and capability 
plus a template to follow for 
further development. Rather 
than create a lot of conflict and 
mistrust we should be making 
sure we have a place at the table 
when anything is happening in 
terms of development on our 
lands. Sure, we as First Nation 
people are close to the land 
and hold our cultural and tradi- 
tional lives as sacred however, 
we should still be able to benefit 
from anything happening on 
our lands and require that the 
private sector and government 
is making sure that the land, 
environment, the creatures, the 
water and the air are protected. 

We can build all these 
requirements into any devel- 
opment agreements we enter 
into and we can demand that 
we have our own people and 
experts on hand to make sure 
all the steps necessary are 
taken to protect mother earth. 
Many of the top executives 
with government and resource 
development these days are 
open, well educated, sensitive 
and well meaning. Gone are 
the days where racism, intoler- 
ance and a colonial attitude is 
put up with. As a matter of fact 
more and more governments 
and the private sector is figur- 
ing out that if they are fair up 
front, honest about their devel- 
opments in terms of benefits 
to First Nations and willing to 
make sure the environment is 
protected then good things hap- 
pen for everybody. 

Sure there will still be highs 
and lows in this development 
process but there should always 
be a way to negotiate and solve 
problems. Yes, we can always 
revert to protest and blockades 
and at times these tactics are 
still needed. However, there 
are better and more productive 
ways to solve problems and 
allow caring and responsible 
resource development to take 
place. I want my people, my 
family, my friends and our 
future generations to have good 
jobs, a great quality of life and 
still know that mother earth is 
being protected and respected. 
We can do it together. The 
future is as bright and as beauti- 
ful as we want to make it. 

www.underthenorthernsky.com 


A meeting with Her Excellency Mrs. Sharon Johnstone wife of 
David Lloyd Johnston, the 28th Governor General of Canada. 



photo by Geoff Shields 

Left to Right: Jennifer Thomas, Director Nishnawbe -Garnik Friendship Centre, Tana Troniak, Primary Executive First Step Womens 
Shelter, Darlene Angeconeb, Acting Director Equay-Wuk (Women’s Group), Her Excellency Mrs. Sharon Johnstone, Mrs. Cherry Law- 
rance, Andrea Boles, Betty Anderson, Shirley Wesley. 


The barriers have come down 



Xavier 

Kataquapit 

UNDER THE 
SKY 


R ecently in conversa- 
tions with several First 
Nation Chiefs in Northern 
Ontario I learned that they 
are all dedicating a lot of time 
and energy to make education 
a priority for Native people. 

I understand how important 
education is if we want to 
lift our people out of poverty 
and open the doors to self- 
sustainability. Today, when 
I heard the news about the 
Justin Trudeau Liberal budget 
announcement to provide fund- 
ing of $2.6 billion to improve 
primary and secondary educa- 
tion on reserves, I realized that 
all of the work the Assembly 
Of First Nations (AFN), Chiefs 
Of Ontario (COO), Nishnawbe 
Aski Nation (NAN), tribal coun- 
cils across the country and First 
Nation Chiefs and Councils has 
resulted in success. 

Funding levels in the past 
were not equal to those of non- 
Natives in education and when 
Prime Minister Trudeau lifted 


the two percent cap on fund- 
ing increases for First Nations 
programming and services we 
all realized that finally fairness 
had returned to federal politics 
in this country. 

I know first hand how dif- 
ficult it was to have to leave my 
home community when I was 
13 to attend secondary school 
in the south. I remember very 
well that nervous airplane ride 
to Timmins. Thankfully, I met 
some wonderful people that 
cared for me and provided 
guidance as I attended school 
there for two years. At that 
point I moved on to North Bay. 

I was one of the lucky ones as I 
managed to survive this educa- 
tion adventure quite well. My 
brother Joe and I had the care 
and supervision of our older 
brother Lawrence and his wife 
Christine when we lived with 
them and attended secondary 
school in North Bay. 

I recall how difficult it was 
to be away from home at only 
13 and having to deal with a 
world I found very foreign and 
at times hostile. It was such a 
great thing to be able to return 
home to attend my last two 
years of secondary school at our 
then brand new Vezina Second- 
ary School in 1995. Lucky for 
me I had discovered some good 


people who were sober right 
back in my home community 
of Attawapiskat and there was 
even an Alcoholics Anonymous 
chapter running. I then headed 
south again in 1997 with a few 
more survival skills and knowl- 
edge and I started to write. 
There were many people that 
assisted me on my journey in 
adapting to life in the greater 
world. I will forever be grateful 
to them. 

The thing I realize now is 
that I should never have had 
to leave my First Nation at 13 
years of age to get an education. 
I was just too young and many 
of my friends simply could not 
deal with all the changes and 
challenges and fell through 
the cracks. Many people were 
wounded in this time. It wasn’t 
as bad as being kidnapped and 
sent to residential schools like 
my parents and many of their 
generation experienced. Still, 
it was not easy to try to adapt 
to the outside world at such a 
young age. 

These days I know that many 
First Nations have schools in 
their communities but many 
still do not and their young 
people have to leave home to 
further education in southern 
cities. In many cases, at such a 
young age these boys and girls 


end up experimenting with 
drugs and alcohol and all too 
often tragic things happen to 
them. If they do not make it in 
the outside world they feel like 
failures and return to their First 
Nations broken, hopeless and 
possibly dealing with an addic- 
tion or mental problems. 

As someone who experi- 
enced a less than perfect situ- 
ation in terms of First Nation 
education I can tell you that I 
am very grateful to Prime Min- 
ister Trudeau and the Liberals 
for making First Nation educa- 
tion a priority for the federal 
government. I give thanks to all 
those who have been working 
so hard to make this a reality 
with people like: Grand Chief 
Perry Bellegarde, AFN; Grand 
Chief Alvin Fiddler, NAN; the 
many Chiefs, Elders and First 
Nation Education Directors. I 
am also thankful for the work of 
Charlie Angus, New Democrat 
Party (NDP), and Member of 
Parliament for Timmins James 
Bay and NDP’s critic for Indig- 
enous and Northern Affairs. 

On behalf of that next genera- 
tion of bright, well-grounded, 
strong, proud and skilled First 
Nation people I say Meegwetch 
for helping us along the path. 

www.underthenorthernsky.com 
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Education 


Oshki graduation 
held at Musselwhite 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Cat Lake’s Kyra Wesley plans 
to attend Confederation Col- 
lege’s Environmental Techni- 
cian program after graduat- 
ing from Oshki-Pimache-O- 
Win’s Aboriginal Mining and 
Skilled Trades Entry Program 
(AMSTEP). 

“My favourite subject (in 
high school) was science,” 
Wesley says. “I wanted to pick 
between chemistry and the 
environment, and I thought 
there was enough chemists in 
the world, so I (chose to) go for 
something in the environment.” 

Kingfisher Lake’s Kevin Win- 
ter enjoyed the Pre-Trades por- 
tion of the program. 

“We built the sleds,” says 
Winter, who delivered a gradu- 
ate address along with Cat 
Lake’s Peter Oombash during 
the graduation ceremony. “We 
welded steel together, did some 
carpentry, we did some com- 
puter work and some manual 
paper work.” 

Wesley, Winter and eight 
other AMSTEP students from 
Cat Lake and Kingfisher Lake 
graduated on March 10 at the 
Goldcorp Musselwhite Mine, 
after completing the five- 
month, 800-hour skills training 
and work experience program. 

“It was good — at first I 
didn’t like it,” says Ty Oom- 
bash, who graduated along 
with his brother Peter. “Quite 
frankly, I only signed up for the 
money, but as time went by ... 
I just stopped caring about the 
money. I just liked the experi- 


ence, the skills I was learning.” 

Ty says it took time to get 
used to getting up in the middle 
of the night for the early morn- 
ing shift. 

“It was a bit of a routine to 
get into,” Ty says. “Waking up 
at 3:00 in the morning is hard, 
and working for 12 hours is 
even harder.” 

Ty plans to work on complet- 
ing his education, including 
Mill Common Core training. 

“I’ll probably give it a shot 
with the millwrights,” Ty says. 

Ty’s mother Delia Oombash 
was proud of her sons’ accom- 
plishments. 

“It was a very proud 
moment,” Delia says. “I know it 
has been hard for them for the 
last couple of months. I’m very 
proud of them.” 

Ray Augustine, Delia’s part- 
ner, was also proud of Ty and 
Peter’s accomplishments. 

“I hope they can follow their 
dreams and accomplish what 
they set out in their life,” Augus- 
tine says. “I wish them both the 
best.” 

The graduates were the sec- 
ond group to graduate from 
AMSTEP, which is a partner- 
ship between Oshki and Gold- 
corp. The program was created 
to bring Mining Essentials and 
skills training to Aboriginal 
youth in the First Nations sig- 
natory communities under the 
Musselwhite Agreement. 

“This is an innovative pro- 
gram for expanding oppor- 
tunities for Aboriginal youth 
and creating local workforces 
that meet industry workforce 
needs,” says Rosie Mosquito, 


Oshki’s executive director. 

Bill Gascon, mine general 
manager at the Musselwhite 
Mine, says the program has 
been life changing for many of 
the graduates. 

“Having the students share 
their skills and their training 
alongside our own employees 
at Goldcorp is very valuable,” 
Gascon says. “I look forward to 
hopefully seeing some of you 
in our workforce in the near 
future. Or if you’ve decided to 
take on post-secondary educa- 
tion, all the best to you in your 
future endeavours.” 

Kingfisher Lake Chief James 
Mamakwa congratulated Oshki 
and Goldcorp for providing the 
program to the graduates. 

“We all need employment,” 
Mamakwa says, noting there 
are “virtually no employment” 
opportunities in his community. 
“Hopefully these young grads 
will find employment in the 
community or elsewhere.” 

Cat Lake Chief Russell Wes- 
ley says the program provides 
youth with transferable skills 
that they can use anywhere. 

“That is what we have always 
strived for,” Wesley says. “I am 
glad to see the youth happy and 
I wish them well.” 

The graduates received cer- 
tificates from Oshki, and indus- 
try-recognized Mining Essen- 
tials certificates jointly issued 
by Oshki and the Mining Indus- 
try Human Resources Council. 
The graduates also received 
training certificates from Cam- 
brian College, Windigo Cater- 
ing and YES Employment Ser- 
vices. 
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Registration is free of charge 


Workshops: 

Friday Evening: 7:00pm 

Saturday Morning: 10:00am | Saturday Afternoon 2:00pm | Saturday Evening: 7:00pm 
Sunday Morning: 10:30am | Sunday Evening: 7:00pm 



photo by Rick Garrick 

Oshki-Pimache-O-Win’s Aboriginal Mining and Skilled Trades Entry Program graduates try out their new 
Musselwhite Mine jackets after graduation. 



Pre- Paid Unlimited Phone 
and Internet Provider 

No Security Deposit, No Contract Required, 

No Credit Check. 

Best Prices in Ontario 
Call Now 1-866-717-2111 

Tell your friend about us and iJet 20$ Off your next bill. 









FAST S N> FRIENDLY AUTO 


*GOOD CREDIT 
*NO CREDIT 
*BAD CREDIT 
‘BANKRUPTCY 
‘DIVORCE 


TO CHOOSE FROM 


CALL THE CREDIT 
CAR PROFESSIONALS 
ART OR DONNA AT 

204 - 293-2950 
or TOLL FREE at 
1 - 866 - 509-0889 

Ask about our winter road bonuses 


We’ve helped thousands of 
families rebuild their credit, 
achieve goals and get the 
right vehicle at the right price. 

Free Delivery 
to your door! 

Give us a try - You will 
Love our service! 

We now offer 

First Time Buyers Program 


Apply online at www.fnfauto.ca 
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NISHNAWBE ASKI 
DEVELOPMENT FUND 




Supporting Aboriginal Success 

1-800-465-6821 1 www.nadf.org 



IF YOU REQUIRE FINANCING TO START, EXPAND OR ACQUIRE A BUSINESS... 

NADF MAY BE ABLE TO HELP YOU! 


OUR FINANCIAL 
PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 

Youth Loans (18-35 years) 

Term Loans 
Bridge Loans 
Micro Loans 

Grants to help you finalize your 
business plan, start up & marketing 


APPLICANTS MUST MEET 
THE FOLLOWING: 

Be of Aboriginal heritage 
(First Nations, Metis or Inuit) 

Be 18 years of age or older 
Business must be established 
and operated in Northern Ontario 
Have a viable business idea 


/ 


"■s. 







TO APPLY FOR A LOAN AND GRANT, APPLICANTS REQUIRE: 

A VIABLE BUSINESS IDEA TO START AND WE WILL WALK YOU THROUGH THE REST! 


SPEAK WITH A BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT OFFICER TODAY! 

We will help you develop your business idea and complete your application form 


OTHER SERVICES 


Business Support Services 
Business Related Workshops 
Business Plan Guidance 


Due Diligence Services 
Resource Advisory Services 
Bookkeeping Training 


Youth Programs 
Comprehensive 
Community Planning 



Aboriginal Economic Development Fund 


Financial 
Support Services 


Community Initiative Grants (CIG) 

Call for applications: Deadline to apply is May 31, 2016. 

Non-profit, majority-owned Aboriginal organizations, associations, social enterprises, and First Nation communities are eligible to apply. 

Equity Assistance Grants (EAG) 

Call for applications: Deadline to apply is May 31, 2016. 

For-profit, majority-owned Aboriginal businesses, including sole proprietors, partnerships, and corporations are eligible to apply. 

Visit our website at www.nadf.org via the Grants page for further details and to download applications. 


CommunitY Futures Development Program 
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Land use planning group 
focused on traditions 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

The Taashikaywin land use 
planning group jointly devel- 
oped by Mishkeegogamang and 
Eabametoong is one of Thunder 
Bay-based CE Strategies’ larger 
projects. 

“They (Mishkeegogamang 
and Eabametoong) are writ- 
ing their draft plan, so they will 
take all of the information they 
have gathered (from) talking 
with community members, talk- 
ing about the land, how they 
want to preserve the land, what 
areas are sacred to them, where 
there might be burial sites,” 
says Brent Forsyth, co-owner of 
CE Strategies. “They will put it 
all into these plans and onto a 
map and we can start making 
plans on how they might want 
to use that land to protect cer- 
tain areas based on those values 
or those traditions.” 

Once the draft plan is com- 
pleted, Forsyth says the two 
First Nations will take it to their 
communities for approval. 

“If the community members 
want to add anything, they can 
go ahead and do that,” Forsyth 
says. “Once they are finished 
and the community is happy 
with it, the community will sign 
off. And then the minister will 
sign off as well.” 

Forsyth says the plan can 
include areas where only com- 
munity-based forestry, such as 
fuel wood or community lum- 
ber, would be allowed. 

“Maybe they want to put a 
one-kilometre buffer around a 
certain lake or a river because 
they hold that really dear and 
important to them for tradi- 


tional usage,” Forsyth says. “So 
for a kilometre around that lake 
there is no forestry or mining or 
whatever it might be.” 

Forsyth usually talks with 
the communities every week 
by phone and meets with them 
twice a month, alternating from 
one community to the other for 
the meetings. 

“I enjoy it — I have a lot of 
fun,” Forsyth says. “It’s really 
enlightening at some of the 
meetings — you’ll get some of 
the older Elders in there and 
they can tell stories all day if 
you want to sit there and lis- 
ten. It’s really interesting and 
really eye-opening to hear sto- 
ries going back to the 1940s and 
1950s.” 

Forsyth says his goal is to 
make sure the communities get 
all of the information they need 
to make informed decisions 
about their plan. 

“Every meeting I will bring 
an updated version of the map,” 
Forsyth says. “We’ll overlay 
some of their traditional knowl- 
edge points on the maps and 
use that to help with our plan- 
ning.” 

CE Strategies has worked 
with about 50 communi- 
ties across northern Ontario, 
including Nishnawbe Aski 
Nation, Treaty #3 and Rob- 
inson Superior communities. 
Originally known as North- 
ern GIS, the company initially 
provided GIS (Geographic 
Information System) and GPS 
(Global Positioning System) 
training. 

“We did training for a lot of 
First Nation communities,” For- 
syth says. “They would request 
typically a three or four-day 


training course.” 

The company changed its 
name to CE Strategies after it 
began offering a web-based GIS 
application, Map Aki, which 
enables communities to do all 
of their GIS and mapping work 
online, and some project man- 
agement services. 

“We work with communities 
for whatever they need,” For- 
syth says. “For example, we’ll 
help find funding and write or 
assist in writing the applica- 
tions, project management and 
training. This is the reason we 
changed our name to CE Strate- 
gies.” 

The company currently has 
five full-time staff and two part- 
time staff. 

“(With Map Aki) they can do 
all of their GIS and mapping 
right from the community on 
any computer,” Forsyth says. 
“They don’t need any software. 
They just go online.” 

Forsyth says the communi- 
ties’ data is password protected 
and stored on a local CE Strate- 
gies server. 

“We manage it for them,” 
Forsyth says, noting CE Strate- 
gies staff will upload new data 
onto the server and have it 
available to the communities in 
a matter of hours. “They go out 
in the field and they collect new 
data, e-mail us the data and we 
can have it live to them right 
away. It’s a good way to man- 
age your information to have a 
quick overview look at what’s 
going on in your community.” 

Forsyth can be reached at 
807-707-2245 or brent@ces- 
trategies.ca. 



Is proud to introduce 


Olivia Shapwaykeesic 

our new Marketing Account Manager 



Let our staff assist you with all your 

Business Marketing Solutions 

- Products & Clothing Logo Branding 

- Records Management & Filing System Products 

- Business Banking Essentials 

- Web Hosting & Commercial Computer Repairs 

- Everyday Office Supplies 

Safeguard will help you Design, Print & Deliver 
all your Merchandise 


olivia@safeguardthunderbay.com 

Promotional Offer # 272 


Order $500.00 or more and receive one of our great 
promotional gifts! 

Stand Apart in a Competitive & Busy Marketplace 





FULL COLOUR 
PRINTING 


HIGH QUALITY 
GIFTS AND AWARDS 


BUSINESS CHEQUES 
AND FORMS 


V 


Safeguard Business Systems #728 
P.O. Box 10175 - Thunder Bay, ON - P7B 6T7 

office@safeguardthunderbay.com 

Telephone: (807) 344-2983 Fax: (807) 344-1581 
Toll Free: 1-877-544-2983 


©2016 Safeguard Business Systems, Ltd. Safeguard and the centurion 
head design are trademarks of Safeguard Business Systems, Ltd. 
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CONNECTING 


4 times 


Sioux Lookout to the World 


all inclusive 
fares from 



$149 


Perfect day tripper schedule from 
Sioux Lookout to Thunder Bay with 
convenient connections to the world 


<hy 



Wasaya 


1-877-492-7292 wasaya.com 
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Self identification conference teaches ownership 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

First Nations ownership and 
control of information was one 
of the issues raised at Confed- 
eration College’s We Are Here: 
Indigenous Learners in Postsec- 
ondary Education conference. 

“First Nation governments 
need to control their own infor- 
mation systems,” says Kahon- 
takwas Diane Longboat, senior 
project manager of Guiding 
Directions Implementation and 
Elder at the Centre for Addic- 
tion and Mental Health. “They 
need to think about exerting 
jurisdiction over their data and 
consider a central data system 
that would serve their needs.” 

Longboat delivered the 
conference’s keynote address 
— Who Tells Our Story — on 
March 8 at the Valhalla Inn in 
Thunder Bay. The March 7-8 
conference was hosted by Con- 


federation College’s Centre for 
Policy in Aboriginal Learning. 

“I think it’s time for First 
Nation governments to step up 
to claim the field of informa- 
tion management, determine 
how that management will be 
owned, protected, accessed and 
shared,” Longboat says, “and 
tell the federal government and 
the provincial government that 
should they desire to have any 
kind of access to that informa- 
tion a specific memorandum of 
agreement can be set up to talk 
about how that information and 
data can be shared, but only 
with First Nation approval.” 

The conference also featured 
discussions on the nature of 
self-identification and how it 
should be addressed in postsec- 
ondary education. 

“We thought it was impor- 
tant to host a conference on 
the whole idea of working col- 
laboratively with communi- 


ties in terms of doing research 
because we have just opened 
the Centre for Policy in Aborigi- 
nal Learning at Confederation 
College,” says Brenda Small, 
vice president of the Centre for 
Policy in Aboriginal Learning. 
“We thought it was important 
for folks to start thinking about 
how do you collaborate with 
communities, how do commu- 
nities own research and what 
are the processes and protocols 
in place that would enable com- 
munities to own research. As a 
college we don’t need to own 
the research, but as researchers 
we can work with communities 
and organizations and through 
specific agreements, work out 
the details so that communities 
own the data and over time can 
build capacity and they can tell 
us what their data is revealing 
in the future.” 

Julia Candlish, director 
of education with the Chiefs 


of Ontario, spoke about the 
importance of community own- 
ership, control, access and pos- 
session of data during her din- 
ner keynote on March 7. 

“We would like to be able to 
have control of our data that is 
held at post-secondary institu- 
tions and at the government,” 
Candlish says. “It is important 
for First Nations because it will 
assist in our jurisdiction efforts 
over all different aspects of 
our lives within our communi- 
ties and promote nation build- 
ing within our communities as 
well.” 

About 50 people attended 
the conference, including com- 
munity partners, educators, 
government and Aboriginal 
organization representatives, 
and Confederation College stu- 
dents and employees. 

“It is critical to have input 
from varied backgrounds and 
experiences,” Small says. “We 



photo by Rick Garrick 

Kahontakwas Diane Longboat 
spoke about the need for First 
Nation governments to control 
their own information systems 
during Confederation College’s 
We Are Here: Indigenous Learn- 
ers in Postsecondary Education 
conference. 

are grateful to have so many 
individuals and organizations 
invested in the continued suc- 
cess of Indigenous learners.” 
The conference featured a 


range of workshops, including 
Community Based Programs 
and the I-ALU Document Man- 
agement System; Decoloniz- 
ing Postsecondary Spaces; 
and Indigenous Evaluation, 
Post-secondary Education, 
and Indigenous Learning: The 
Development of a Rubric as part 
of the Northern Colleges Wise 
Practices Project. 

Other workshops were Mak- 
ing Self-Identification Work for 
Students, Colleges and Univer- 
sities; Using Data for Post-Sec- 
ondary Recruitment Planning; 
and Towards Reconciliation: 
The Importance of Indigenous 
Community Engagement from 
a Post-Secondary Educational 
Context. 

The Closing Plenary Ses- 
sion featured a presentation 
on Indigenous Community 
Engagement: The We Are Here 
Aboriginal Voluntary Self-Iden- 
tification Research Project. 



NISHNAWBE ASKI 

Development Fund 

Supporting Aboriginal Success 
www.nadf.org 




^COMING EVEM Ts 



June 8, 2016 

Victoria Inn, Thunder Bay, ON 


Thunder Bay and Northwestern Ontario have abundant natural resources that present 
economic development opportunities in mining, forestry, and hydro-electric power generation. 
Further, the procurement of essential goods and services by Aboriginal communities from 
larger urban centers such as Thunder Bay provide existing economic opportunities that greatly 
contribute to the economy of the City and surrounding region. 

The success of these opportunities relies heavily on the partnership between government, 
industry, and communities - both Aboriginal, and Non-Aboriginal. With the creation of the 
Aboriginal Business event it is our goal to have attendees develop business alliances and 
partnerships and expand their networks for economic and business growth. It is also an 
opportunity to provide educational and networking opportunities for Aboriginal businesses. 
Working together in partnership is necessary for the future of our business community 



Mining/Summit 

6' h Annual 


October 18-19, 2016 

Days Inn, Timmins, ON 


Preparing Aboriginal Communities for Mining-Related Business Opportunities 

The 6th Annual Mining Summit will deliver a fulfilling learning and networking experience 
for participants keen on obtaining new knowledge and connections in the field of mining. 
Building upon the theme, the event offers unique opportunities for participants to 
strengthen their capacity to explore and develop meaningful partnerships with Aboriginal 
and non-Aboriginal communities and businesses on mining-related business opportunities. 


26 T 


ANNUAL 




NISHNAWBE ASKI 
DEVELOPMENT FUND 

BUSINESS AWARDS 


October 20, 2016 

Days Inn, Timmins, ON 


Celebrating Aboriginal Business 

Celebrating its 26th anniversary, the Annual NADF Business Awards showcases the 
outstanding achievements of Northern Ontario's growing Aboriginal business community 
and highlights their contributions to the growth and prosperity of our economy. We look 
forward to celebrating Aboriginal business with business, government and industry leaders. 
Join in the celebration! 


For more info, visit: www.nadfevents.org 


Toll Free: 1-800-465-6821 
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Chief For A Day essay winner 
inaugurated in Lac Seul 


Geoff Shields 

Wawatay News 

Nine-year-old student Jake 
Carpenter from Obishikokang 
Elementary School in Lac Seul 
started his day on March 24th 
by becoming Chief For A Day. 

The idea was originated by 
Steven Korobanik, who teaches 
at the school. 

He explained its origins, 
“Three years ago, I came up 
with the idea of Chief For A 
Day as an idea for promoting 
leadership and getting the kids 
to think about politics in the 
community and how basically 
the government works, because 
I feel like that is something 
that the kids here really need 
to know and be aware of. So I 
came up with this idea to hap- 
pen right from grades three to 
eight and that was a 250 word 
essay about what the would do 
if they were the Chief of Lac 
Seul. So Lac Seul is of course 
made up of Whitefish Bay, 
Kejick Bay and Frenchmans 
Head, so it’s a case where we 
have three different communi- 
ties that the chief has to take 
care of, what they would do 
and why they would do it, so it 
gets them thinking about what 
they would do as a leader of 
the community. After the win- 
ning essay is selected, they end 
up travelling with the chief just 
on his daily routines, so they go 
with the chief to meetings; they 
take a tour of the communities. 
Last year the chief ended up 


going on a plane trip with the 
winner just to check an over- 
head view of Lac Seul. I think 
that might be arranged today 
with Jake, it’s a really exciting 
opportunity and gives a sense 
of pride to the person who takes 
the tour.” 

He concluded: “Yeah it’s 
the only reserve that does this 
activity, it’s course graded as 
a mark and of course it’s good 
for the kids from Grade Three 
up to start thinking of how to 
write a proper essay and think- 
ing about their community as a 
whole because it makes them 
realize not only what they do 
for themselves but for all the 
people in Lac Seul.” 

The event started with the 
arrival of current Chief Clif- 
ford Bull at the grade three/ 
four classroom, young Carpen- 
ter was then invested with his 
regalia which included head- 
dress, a turtle shell rattle and a 
wampum belt that was handed 
down to him by the previous 
chief, he was invited to sit next 
to Bull who then gave to the 
enraptured students a brief 
rundown on the history of Lac 
Seul (Lonely Place) including 
an interesting story as to how it 
originally got it’s name. 

The children were then 
invited to ask questions. 

Bull spoke about the event 
and it’s effect on the children. 

“I guess it teaches them the 
importance of governance, 
a structured governance, to 
insure that our community is 


well run by a competent gov- 
ernance structure and good 
leadership if we don’t have that 
then we are in deep trouble. 
So its very important that we 
have good leadership at the 
helm and how to react in very 
serious situations, how to han- 
dle yourself and correct those 
situations as best you can. What 
we did this morning was a pre- 
sentation; we honored him by 
presenting him with the head- 
dress and some protocols we 
normally do and introduced 
him to the class. So we have 
done that and we did a little his- 
tory of the Treaty and how gov- 
ernance works in Lac Seul and 
in the region. Today I will be 
taking him out to the schools, 
introducing him to his peers 
at the north end and maybe to 
some of the government build- 
ings that we run here: Health, 
the Justice Buildings, there’s 
all kinds of structures we have 
here, introduce him to people 
then I’m going to take him out 
for lunch.” Then we are going 
to take a plane ride and observe 
the three communities from the 
air and look at just how big the 
community is in relation to the 
size and how much we have to 
govern in terms of land mass so 
he will look at all the land from 
up in the air and see the road 
connections and everyone’s 
connected and then we will 
fly home and bring him home 
safely. That’s the plan.” 

Carpenter commented on 
how he felt about winning the 


Lac Seul Chief Clifford Bull and Chief For A Day winner, Jake Carpenter. 

competition. “It’s pretty excit- When asked what he would a day.” 
ing, it feels well, I can’t describe do if you were Chief for a day 
it but it feels pretty good.” he replied “Well I am Chief for 


photo by Geoff Shields 
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Notice of Class Action in 
Ontario known as the 
"Sixties Scoop" Claim 

ARE YOU AN INDIAN CHILD TAKEN FROM YOUR HOME 
ON A RESERVE IN ONTARIO BETWEEN DECEMBER 1, 
1965 AND DECEMBER 31, 1984, PLACED IN THE CARE 
OF NON-ABORIGINAL FOSTER OR ADOPTIVE PARENTS 
AND NOT RAISED IN ACCORDANCE WITH YOUR 
ABORIGINAL CUSTOMS, TRADITIONS AND PRACTICES? 


If So, Please Read This Notice Carefully. A Class Action Lawsuit May Affect 
Your Rights. 

• You could be affected by a class action lawsuit between Marcia Brown 
as representative plaintiff on behalf of the Class, and the Government of 
Canada represented by The Attorney General of Canada. A Court has ap- 
proved the lawsuit as a class action on behalf of those who fit the criteria 
above. The Honourable Justice Belobaba, of the Ontario Superior Court 
of Justice, is currently overseeing this case. The case is known as Marcia 
Brown v. The Attorney General of Canada, Court File No. CV-09-372025- 
OOCP. 

• The Class represented by the plaintiff consists of "Indian children who 
were taken from their homes on reserves in Ontario between December 
1 , 1 965 and December 31,1 984, and were placed in the care of non-Ab- 
original foster or adoptive parents who did not raise the children in 
accordance with the Aboriginal person's customs, traditions and practic- 
es." The claim alleges that Canada has breached a fiduciary duty it owed 
to the members of the proposed Class, and breached a duty of care in 
negligence. Canada denies these claims and denies the allegations and 
defends all of the claims. 

• The Court has not decided whether Canada did anything wrong, and the 
case is currently scheduled to go to trial. The lawyers for the plaintiff will 
have to prove the claims in Court. The Plaintiff is asking for money or 
other benefits for the Class. She is also asking for attorneys' costs, plus 
interest. 

• There is no money available now and no guarantee there will be. 

However, if you fit the definition for the class, your rights are affected, and 
you have a choice to make now. 


YOUR OPTIONS ATTHIS STAGE 

DO NOTHING 

Stay in this lawsuit. Await the outcome. Share in 
possible money and benefits. Give up certain rights. 

Class members are automatically included in the class 
action and need not do anything. By doing nothing, 
you keep the possibility of getting money or other 
benefits that may come from a trial or settlement. But, 
you give up any rights to sue Canada on your own 
about the same legal claims in this lawsuit. You will also 
be bound by the judgment in this class action, whether 
good or bad. 

REMOVE YOURSELF 
(OPT OUT) 

Get out of this lawsuit. Get no money or benefits from 
it. May be able to keep certain rights. 

If you ask to be removed (opt out) and money or 
benefits are later awarded, you won't share in that 
money or benefits. But you may be eligible to sue 

Canada on your own about the same legal claims in this 
lawsuit. You cannot change your mind later and opt 
back into the class action. 

To be removed, you must act by April 22, 20 1 6. 


You can get more information about this case and opting out by contacting: 

Attention: Natalia Graham 

Wilson Christen LLP (lawyers for the plaintiff and the class) 

137 Church Street 
Toronto, Ontario M5B 1 Y4 
1.866.360.5952 

thesixtiesscoopclaim@gmail.com 
www.sixtiesscoopclaim.com 
Twitter: @Ontario60sScoop 


Any questions about this Notice should not be directed to the Court as its 
administrative structure is not designed to address this type of inquiry. 


■rL L5^ keewaytimooh dkimakamk 

^HEALTH 

Home and Community Care Nurse Supervisor 
SUMMARY 

Reporting to the Health Director, the Home and Community Care 
(HCC) Nurse Supervisor develops, coordinates and implements 
in-home nursing services for clients, and supervise a team of HCC 
Coordinators and Personal Support Workers (PSWs). This individual 
also directly provides in-home, client-centered nursing services to 
KO clients. The H&CC Nurse Supervisor fulfills all responsibilities 
in accordance with the standards of practice and guidelines of the 
College of Nurses of Ontario. 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

1 . Develops, coordinates and implements in-home nursing services 
under the direction of the KO Health Director, and in conjunction 
with community Health Directors and Boards. 

2. Supervise a team of Home and Community Care Coordinators, 
Personal Support Workers (PSWs), unregulated healthcare 
providers, and other healthcare professionals in the program. 

3. Provides in-home, client-centred nursing services to KO clients. 

4. Networks and maintains relationships with medical professionals 
in the community, the Chief and Council, and other stakeholders. 

5. Attends workshops, training and other professional development 
initiatives to ensure nursing skills remain current. 

6. Prepares written quarterly and year-end reports for KO, Health 
Canada and other stakeholders (i.e. LHIN). 

7. Perform other duties requested by KO Health Director. 

KNOWLEDGE, SKILLS AND ABILITIES 

a. A Registered Nurse in good standing with the College of Nurses 
of Ontario. 

b. 2 years experience delivering nursing care in the home or 
community setting. 

c. Minimum of one year of supervisory experience an asset. 

d. Knowledge on culture and tradition of remote First Nation 
communities. 

e. Diabetes footcare certificate an asset. 

f. Excellent verbal and written communication skills. 

g. Skills and experience in adult education training. 

h. Ability to prepare and submit reports. 

i. Basic computer skill. 

j. Able to speak Ojibway, Oji-Cree, or Cree an asset. 

k. Driver’s license and access to a vehicle. 

Location: Balmertown, Ontario. Deadline for applications: April 25, 2016 

Please send cover letter, resume and three references to: 

carmenmcfatridge@knet.ca 


Elementary & Secondary Teaching Positions 
for 2016-201 7 School Year 

Description: Pikangikum Education Authority requires the following full 
time teaching positions to be filled for the 2016-201 7 school year. We require 
dedicated, skilled and caring educators to make a difference with our student 
population. 

Available Positions: 

• General Teaching Positions for Grades SK to 8 

• Secondary Art Teacher (Media & Visual Arts) 

• Secondary Physical Education Teacher (Like them to have an Outdoor 
Education background but not necessary) 

• Secondary Science Teacher 

• Secondary History/Geography Teacher 

• Secondary Construction Technology Teacher 

• Secondary Manufacturing Technology Teacher 

• Elementary & Secondary Principal Required 
Qualification: 

Candidates must be in "Good Standing" with the Ontario College of Teachers by 
the start date of the assignment or working towards becoming a member of the 
OCT. Training and experience at the appropriate grade level and good classroom 
management skills are required. 

Assets 

• ESL, Special Education qualifications would be considered an asset. 

• Knowledge of First Nation Culture/Traditions and Language would be an 
asset. 

Note: We appreciate the interest of all applicants, but will only be inter- 
viewing candidates whose skills, experience and qualifications best meet the 
requirements of the position. Interested applicants are to email the following 
documentation of related qualifications and experience: Cover Letter, Resume, 
Practice Teaching Reports, if you are a new teacher to the profession, Criminal 
Reference Check and two professional reference letters. 

Mr. Kyle Peters, Director of Education 

Email: kylepeters57@gmail.com 

Mr. Kurt MacRae, Principal 

Email: kurtmacrae@hotmail.com 

If you have any questions or require additional information, please call at the 
school, and speak to the principal. The phone # at the school is Phone: (807) 
773-5561, Fax: (807) 773-5958. You may visit the school website: 
www.ebs-school.org. The community of Pikangikum has a brand new 
school facility opening in September of 2016. 


Obituary 



Matthew Beardy 

With sad news and 
blessed hope we announce 
the passing of Mathew 
Beardy, 86, in Thunder Bay 
on March 24, 2016 after a 
lengthy illness. He was born 
in PonasknearSachigo Lake, 
Ontario to Philip and Hannah 
Beardy. His surviving sib- 
lings are Jake, Tom, Tilly, Mar- 
garet, Lucy, Sopena, Morley, 
Sarah and one late brother 
Caleb. 

Mathew married Juliet nee 
Barkman in 1950 and they 
raised their family in Bear- 
skin Lake, Ontario. His late 
wife, Juliet predeceased him 
on September 4, 2014. He is 
survived by his children Mar- 
tha (Myles) Sturgeon, Selma 
(David) Poulin, Rosemary 
(Jack) McKay, Samson (Ruth) 
Beardy, Elizabeth Beardy and 
John (Malcy) Beardy. His 15 
grandchildren will miss him 
deeply; Geoffrey (lla) Beardy, 
Michelle (Craig) Dockeray, 
Jack Mckay, Melanie (Steve) 
Cormier, Kevin Mckay, Mike 
Mckay, Jordan (Audrea) Stur- 
geon, Maxine Poulin, Margie 
(Levi) Cahoon, Krista Stur- 
geon, Matthew Poulin, Johna- 
than Beardy, Jewelle Kakeg- 
amic, Ethan Beardy and Mia 
Beardy. He leaves behind 
several great-grandchildren 
and two great-great-grand- 
children. 

Mathew loved and lived 
off the land by being self- 
sufficient in every way in 
providing for his family. He 
also served his community 
in being a committed advisor 
and elder for the Chief and 
Council since their inception. 
He loved and served His Lord 
as a true prayer warrior and 
never stopped talking about 
the Lord and sharing from 
the Bible. He also gave Bible 
devotions on Wawatay Radio 
for many years. Throughout 
his lifetime he remained a 
humble and kind man. 

He was an inspiration to 
many and passed on many 
life teachings to his family 
and community. Mathew 
enjoyed feasts whether it 
was in the family or commu- 
nity settings. He encouraged 
his children and grandchil- 
dren to excel in education, 
work and sports, in particular 
hockey. 

A memorial service will 
be held at Harbourview 
Funeral Centre, Thunder Bay 
at 12:00 Noon on Monday, 
March 28th and the funeral 
in Bearskin Lake will be held 
at 11:00 a.m. on Tuesday, 
March 29, 2016 in Full Gospel 
Church presided by Pastor 
Tommy Fiddler of Christian 
Assembly Church, with the 
assistance of Pastor Wayne 
Brown. 

His favourite verse was: 
“Jesus answered and said 
unto him, Verily, verily, I say 
unto thee, except a man be 
born again, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God.” John 
3:3. We as his family are 
so grateful he is now in the 
Kingdom of God. 

On-line condolences may 
be offered at www.harbour- 
viewfuneral.ca 


V J 
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Feathers of Hope asks for 
increased funding 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Nishnawbe Aski Nation is 
calling for increased funding for 
the Nishnawbe-Aski Police Ser- 
vice after the Feathers of Hope 
Justice and Juries report was 
released on March 7. 

“We all know that Nish- 
nawbe-Aski Police Service 
and Treaty Three Police are 
all underfunded,” says Deputy 
Grand Chief Anna Betty Ach- 
neepineskum. “And that is the 
main (reason) why they are 
unable to provide adequate ser- 
vices. They don’t have the bud- 
get to provide services in the 
way they should be.” 

The first recommenda- 
tion in the Feathers of Hope, 
Justice and Juries: A First 
Nations Youth Action Plan for 
Justice called for Aboriginal 
police services to be improved 
and strengthened by bringing 
their investigative powers and 
resources, training and systems 
of accountability in line with 
non-Aboriginal police services. 

The second recommenda- 
tion called for mandatory police 
college level training specific to 
the history of Aboriginal peo- 
ple and the legacy issues that 
increase their risk of coming 
into contact with the law. 

The third recommendation 
called for police officers to focus 
on building positive working 
relationships with all commu- 
nity members as part of their 
duties. 

“Much of the report is things 
that were quite obvious to us,” 
Achneepineskum says. “We 
hope the report will make an 


impression on the policing and 
the court system because the 
Provincial Advocate’s office 
does have a high profile.” 

The fourth recommendation 
called for government to work 
with Aboriginal leadership, 
band councils and educators to 
develop legal rights education 
courses for Aboriginal youth at 
the primary, intermediate and 
senior high school levels. 

“We’re trying to find ways 
to introduce this to our chiefs,” 
Achneepineskum says. “We 
have an Aboriginal Child and 
Youth Strategy Chiefs Commit- 
tee, who are meeting in (May), 
so this is part of what we are 
going to be talking about.” 

The Justice and Juries report 
was released by the Office of 
the Provincial Advocate for 
Children and Youth at Queen’s 
Park in Toronto and Parliament 
Hill in Ottawa. 

“From an early age, many 
Aboriginal youth view the jus- 
tice system as a system that 
punishes and shames indi- 
viduals, apprehends a dispro- 
portionately high number of 
children into care, and fails to 
protect those in need, espe- 
cially Aboriginal women,” says 
Irwin Elman, Ontario’s provin- 
cial advocate for Children and 
Youth. “Unless fundamental 
changes are made to create 
a more inclusive and fair jus- 
tice system we will continue to 
alienate future generations of 
Aboriginal people.” 

The report captured the 
voices of more than 150 
Aboriginal youth from across 
Ontario who participated in 
the Feathers of Hope: Justice 


and Juries youth forum, held 
Nov. 17-20, 2014 in Thunder 
Bay. The report is available 
online at: http://provincialad- 
vocate.on.ca/documents/en/ 
JJ_En.pdf. 

“As a champion, I’ve seen 
young people transform into 
leaders who are speaking 
openly and courageously on 
the changes needed for the jus- 
tice system and how to build 
stronger ties with Aboriginal 
people,” says Celina Reitberger, 
executive director of Nish- 
nawbe-Aski Legal Services Cor- 
poration and Feathers of Hope 
champion. “I commend them 
on their hard work and for stay- 
ing true to reflecting the voices 
of youth who attended the 
Feathers of Hope forum.” 

The youth forum was held at 
the request of former Supreme 
Court of Canada Justice Frank 
Iacobucci, who authored a 
report on the under-represen- 
tation of First Nations people on 
jury panels. 

“The Aboriginal youth who 
participated in the forum and 
development of the report 
personified the seven Grand- 
father Teachings of wisdom, 
love, respect, bravery, hon- 
esty, humility and truth,” says 
Mandy Wesley, an Aboriginal 
lawyer and Feathers of Hope 
champion. “It was upon this 
foundation that they collec- 
tively developed an action plan 
that fosters reconciliation and 
serves to advance access to jus- 
tice for Aboriginal peoples.” 

OPACY previously released 
the Feathers of Hope: A First 
Nations Youth Action Plan in 
2014. 
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Health 


NAN and NDP address health crisis in the north 



photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

New Democratic Party leader Andrea Horwath met with Deputy Grand Chief Derek Fox and other NAN leaders over NAN’s Health and Public 
Health Emergency declaration on in Thunder Bay. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

New Democratic Party leader 
Andrea Horwath says health 
conditions in Nishnawbe Aski 
Nation are unacceptable after 
listening to stories from com- 
munities across the north. 

“It is not something that can 
be ignored,” Horwath says. “It 
has been in a crisis state for 
decades now and so the state 
of emergency that was called 
(by NAN) was absolutely neces- 
sary.” 

Grand Chief Alvin Fiddler 
and representatives of the Sioux 
Lookout Area Chiefs Commit- 
tee on Health declared a Health 
and Public Health Emergency 
for First Nations in the Sioux 
Lookout region and across NAN 
territory. 

Horwath and Kenora — Rainy 
River MPP Sarah Campbell met 
with a group of NAN represen- 
tatives, including Deputy Grand 
Chief Derek Fox, James Mor- 
ris, executive director of Sioux 
Lookout First Nations Health 
Authority, Solomon Mamakwa, 
health director of Shibogama 
Health Authority, and former 
nurse Helen Cromarty, at the 
NAN office in Thunder Bay. 
Kitchenuhmaykoosib Inninu- 
wug Chief James Cutfeet also 
attended the meeting. 

“Sarah Campbell, the MPP 
for this region, and myself are 
committed to working closely 
with these communities and 
with the leadership to make 
sure that this discussion is not 
put on a back burner some- 
where,” Horwath says, “but 


that we continue to be vocal 
and strong and loud and not 
let this state of emergency go 
unnoticed or un-responded to 
by at least our provincial gov- 
ernment.” 

Horwath says most Ontar- 
ians are probably unaware of 
the health crisis situation in the 
NAN communities. 

“I think that is shameful,” 
Horwath says. “I think that 
there are perhaps folks in the 
Legislative Assembly of Ontario 
who are not aware of the crisis 
situation that exists, and that is 
not acceptable either. So we are 
going to make sure that doesn’t 
remain the case by being loud 
and vocal at the legislative 
level.” 

Fox says NAN asked Horwath 
to focus attention on the health 
crisis situation across NAN terri- 
tory, which covers two thirds of 
the province, with the provin- 
cial government. 

“We need assistance, lobby- 
ing, anything to get us out of 
this crisis,” Fox says. “I think 
it is an ongoing crisis that has 
been here for years. And it’s 
not getting better; it’s getting 
worse.” 

Fox says the first step 
required is a meeting with the 
provincial government. 

“And the second step is to 
work together, work in partner- 
ship,” Fox says. 

Fox says the health crisis is 
frustrating because of the con- 
tinuing loss of people. 

“We continue to lose people, 
we lose people to a poor health 
care system, suicides,” Fox says. 
“It’s just a vast range of issues.” 


Kitchenuhmaykoosib Inninu- 
wug Chief James Cutfeet says 
he has experienced discrepan- 
cies in health care between 
Thunder Bay and his commu- 
nity since being elected as chief 
seven months ago. 

“What I have seen is inade- 
quate facilities, staffing is below 
par,” Cutfeet says. “For my com- 
munity, the nursing station 


should be staffed by six nurses. 
At the time I was there for an 
emergency, there were only 
three on staff.” 

Cutfeet says there is a lack 
of medical services in his com- 
munity, noting he usually waits 
until he is in Thunder Bay on 
business to access optometry or 
dental services. 

“I have been fortunate 


enough to have been employed 
by the public service,” Cutfeet 
says. “I have supplementary 
health benefits. I can’t use them 
up north, up in my home com- 
munity of Kitchenuhmaykoo- 
sib Inninuwug, because chi- 
ropractic care is non-existent, 
the registered dietician service 
is non-existent, and for me ... 
technically I can say I don’t have 


a doctor, I don’t have an optom- 
etrist, I don’t have a dentist.” 

NAN declared the Health and 
Public Health Emergency to 
address urgent and long-stand- 
ing health issues caused by the 
inequality of health and health 
care services. The declaration 
called for immediate, inter- 
mediate and long-term action 
strategies. 
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Hundreds of hand drummers walk for healing 



photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

A Walk for Healing hand drummers and supporters walk down Red River Road on May 8 from Waverly Park in Thunder Bay. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

The Heartbeat of the Drum: A Walk 
for Healing featured more than 200 
hand drummers and hundreds of sup- 
porters on Mother’s Day — May 8 — in 
Thunder Bay. 

“The support and the people who 
showed up today was just absolutely 
wonderful,” says Frances Wesley, who 
organized the Walk for Healing after 
dreaming about the drums coming 
together for healing. “I just saw an 
African drum here earlier participating 
in our event, and lots of women from 
the outlying areas. I actually ran into 
a friend here from Cochrane — she 
drove down all the way for this.” 

Wesley had the dream about the 
drums coming together about five or 
six years ago. 

“It just became more fitting to orga- 
nize this walk the more I heard about 
our young people working in packs 
to take their own lives,” Wesley says. 
“It made me very sad and I wanted to 
bring all of you together to help us to 
pray for the people that really need 
our help. And those are our young chil- 
dren, our young mothers who are lost 
in the streets of Thunder Bay today.” 

Before the Walk for Healing began 
at Waverly Park, Wesley raised her 
hope that the drums would be loud 
enough for the young children on the 
streets to hear them. 

“So that they will hear us, that they 
know we are here for them, and that 
we do care for them,” Wesley says. 
“And I think often too about our grand- 


mothers, our great grandmothers who 
are being mothers. They shouldn’t be 
mothers, they should be carrying on 
their role as grandparents. Because 
their children are lost in the arms of 
drugs and alcohol, particularly drugs.” 

After leaving Waverly Park, the hand 
drummers and supporters walked 
along Red River Road to Water Street. 

“I was actually right in the middle of 
the walk and it was just beautiful,” says 
Angela Towedo Magiskan. “We were 
walking down Red River Road and 
looking ahead we could see the Sleep- 
ing Giant. You know all the thoughts 
that (went) through my head walking 
down, hearing the drums all around 
me and hearing the beautiful voices, it 
was just beautiful. There are no other 
words I can use to describe it: it’s beau- 
tiful. And I’m looking forward to next 
year.” 

The hand drummers and supporters 
followed Water Street for two blocks 
before crossing over the railway tracks 
to Marina Park, where they circled 
around a youth drum and drum group. 

“(It was) overwhelming to see the 
people come in and actually form a 
full circle,” says Nathaniel Moses, who 
organized the drum setup at Marina 
Park. “For it being as urban as it is, we 
still try to strive to live our ways of life. 
And that heartbeat, what a beautiful 
sound that was.” 

Nicole McKay, another organizer, 
says it was “amazing” to see so many 
drums during the Walk for Healing. 

“It’s really something to have com- 
munity come together for something 
positive and to promote healing with 


individuals, families and communi- 
ties overall,” McKay says. “It was really 
great to see everyone out.” 

Status of Women Minister Patty 
Hajdu, who represents the Thunder 
Bay-Superior North riding where the 
Walk for Healing was held, walked 
with the hand drummers and other 
supporters to Marina Park. 

“It was fantastic,” Hajdu says. “I love 
seeing the community come together 
like this, and on Mother’s Day to cel- 
ebrate women in our lives. And also to 
heal from the losses of all the women 
who have left us, whether it’s through 
disappearing or being murdered or 
sometimes just dying.” 


Hajdu says there was a wide range 
of people participating in the Walk for 
Healing. 

“When I imagine community, this 
is what I imagine when we have the 
entire community coming together, 
celebrating in their own way,” Hajdu 
says. “We see a bunch of hand drum- 
mers, you see Indigenous people, you 
see non-indigenous people. There’s 
people with drums from other cultures 
even participating.” 

Thunder Bay-Rainy River MP Don 
Rusnak says the Walk for Healing was 
“powerful.” 

“I think the awareness of the issues 
in First Nation communities is out 


there in the broader Canadian pub- 
lic and that’s a good thing,” Rusnak 
says, noting that the federal govern- 
ment is planning to make investments 
into First Nation communities that 
are larger than promised under the 
Kelowna Accord. “A lot of our people 
are in a horrible place and we need 
healing. This is one of those events 
that bring us together and helps us 
heal together, because together we are 
stronger.” 

Wesley says the organizers are look- 
ing at the development of a “world- 
wide” event next year for Indigenous 
people, in countries such as New Zea- 
land, Australia, Finland and Sweden. 
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>n u djDA-a<-: rPb 3 SbAba x V>P" 
^ A>^ V^n; P Pal d d A x V>P" 
Cct^ 3 ajDPd x ; AcoSbAba x V>P" 
C^A- 3 d 5 V T a n D<-^ 7 V- n ^A; 
< ndSbAbcr x V>P" V x PAd^ 
bPAC c T a J^<PC P-^; <-^"> x 
V>P" CdC Lnd n ; P n PLad<-> x 
V>p- vr da< •' T a <^AS 
cod^V 7 ; <-U u dar x V>P" d^A n n 
V^n; <-<sn V>p- A^A n 
<PdSbAba x V>P" P^> <^L 3 Ta 
TPd L 3 ^>; T a A<P% l 7Ad<A-nd x 
V>P" -o^V bPbP. 

PV-A- 3 Pcrd C -d< * x bP PvTD<-": 
b>> Pco bPbT x , b^>^ 

bPbT x , ^A>^ bPbT x , ^V 3 bPAC c 
T a < U ^A bPACC 

■obA-SbAba x PSbd<- x bP 
PvTD<-~: J^A^ 7 <AdaA, P^V^AS 
d^>, C-S 3 d^>, DA d^>, P-o 7 
bPbr x , a ^ 3 rp n , n^A 3 

^A 3 PWD^ ( n^A'/C Lnd n r a 
n n ^A 3 rp n . 

<-A-^,bL x Pa A-< - x bP PvPD<-“: 
<-C c PP 3 , U-aC 3 d^V 3 , ^VPa LP 
fa V- n ^A AC<-a\ 
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Celebrating 25 years of service, Wasaya Airways is the number one choice for 
safe, reliable, cost effective air transporation within Northwestern Ontario. 


wasaya.com 
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Education 


DFC graduates a record number of students 
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photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

DFC valedictorian Miranda Quill and the other graduates line up to 
enter the ballroom for the DFC graduation on May 3 at the Valhalla 
Inn. 
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photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

DFC valedictorian Miranda Quill speaks during the KOSSS Thank 
You Banquet the evening before the DFC graduation on May 3 at the 
Valhalla Inn 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Dennis Franklin Cromarty 
First Nations High School cel- 
ebrated the achievements of a 
record 33 graduates on May 3 
at the Valhalla Inn. 

“That is a huge accomplish- 
ment — that’s saying a lot 
about not just DFC but our stu- 
dents also,” says Deputy Grand 
Chief Derek Fox. “The fact that 
we’re getting more graduates 
every year shows that people 
care about education more 
than ever. As far as the future 
is concerned, it is very good for 
the people of the north to see 
that our young people are tak- 
ing education very seriously. 
If we can encourage them, as 
many of our guest speakers 
said, encourage them to pursue 
the next chapter or open those 
doors to college or university 
or become doctors or lawyers, 
whatever is in their heart, that 
is a good step.” 

Northern Nishnawbe Educa- 
tion Council executive director 
Norma Kejick also applauded 
the record number of DFC grad- 
uates. 

“It is a very special day to 
celebrate when you have out- 
grown the school gymnasium 
for graduation ceremonies,” 
Kejick says. “This is the largest 
graduating class we have seen 
since (DFC) opened.” 

Kejick says the students 
achieved success even though 
they faced a difficult journey 
since leaving home to study in 
Thunder Bay. 

“I want to congratulate you 
all and just admire the strength 
and courage and determina- 
tion that you all had to make it 
to where you are today,” Kejick 
says. “I have to thank the staff 
at Dennis Franklin Cromarty. 
They work so hard day in and 
day out, after hours ensuring 
the safety of all these young 
people.” 

Kejick encouraged the gradu- 
ates to continue on with their 


education journey in the future. 

“Don’t let this be your last 
chapter,” Kejick says. “Keep 
going, be strong, continue on 
and let’s get to the end of this 
book where we have the happy 
ending.” 

Mohawk actor and singer- 
song writer Cheri Maracle, 
the keynote speaker from Six 
Nations, also encouraged the 
students to move on to the next 
chapter in their lives. 

“I urge you to take the time 
to think about it — take stock of 
where you are,” says Maracle, 
whose acting roles included 
Sarah Bull on Blackstone. 
“Think about what you have 
accomplished and think about 
where you want to go. Stop and 
think about where you are, and 
breathe and take the time to 
dream.” 

Maracle encouraged the 
graduates to imagine where 
they want to be and to construct 
a plan to get there. 

“I am sure there is someone 
in your life that has encouraged 
you at some point, a parent, a 
teacher, the staff at your school, 
a family friend,” Maracle says. 
“It’s really important to cher- 
ish those words. Anyone that 
has ever encouraged you and 
believed in you, hold those 
words close to your heart. And 
remember them forever.” 

Maracle also encouraged the 
graduates to believe in them- 
selves. 

“There will be people who 
will try to get in your way, to 
literally derail you,” Maracle 
says. “It has nothing to do with 
you. Sometimes people are not 
happy with themselves so they 
try to take you down.” 

Maracle encouraged the 
graduates “to just skate right 
past them.” 

“Don’t believe them and 
keep your eye on the prize,” 
Maracle says. “And the prize 
is yourself, your dream. That 
is the most important thing in 
life, your dream, what you want 
to accomplish. Believe in your- 


self, and if someone says some- 
thing negative, it is their stuff. 
Just ignore it, rise above it, and 
believe in yourself.” 

Valedictorian Miranda Quill, 
from Deer Lake, plans to return 
to DFC again next year to pre- 
pare for her postsecondary 
studies. 

“My years in high school 
were really tough at first and 
surprisingly this year is my best 
year yet, even though it is my 
last,” Quill says. “They say high 
school is supposed to be the 
best years of your life. That is 
kind of why I am coming back 
next year.” 

Quill says she had many 
interesting experiences during 
her years at DFC. 

“I went to Albuquerque, New 
Mexico and I hugged the Prime 
Minister of Canada,” Quill says. 

Quill is not sure what she 


wants to do in the future but 
she is considering a career in 
carpentry. 

“I just like to build a lot back 
home and I like to be outdoors 
and do things,” Quill says. 

The graduates included: 
Bearskin Lake’s River Beardy; 
KI’s Daniel Nanokeesic; Cat 
Lake’s Darwin Gray and Stu- 
art Wesley; Deer Lake’s Xavier 
Kakekapetum and Miranda 
Quill; Fort Severn’s Dakota Mat- 
thews; Kingfisher Lake’s Amy 
Sainnawap and Alyssa Sugar- 
head; Muskrat Dam’s Kristie 
Beardy; Poplar Hill’s Phyllis 
Howe; Sachigo Lake’s Carol 
Barkman and Migisi Munroe; 
and Slate Fall’s Nelson Kakeg- 
amic. 

Keewaywin had six gradu- 
ates: Kyle Harper, Kisha Kake- 
gamic, Kyler Kakekagumick, 
River Kakekagumick, Rayne 


Kakekapetum and Ashley 
Kakepetum. 

Sandy Lake had nine gradu- 
ates: Juliet Aysanabee, Clarissa 
Crowe, Dawson Crowe, Tobi 
Crowe, Kenneth Kakekagumick, 
Julian Meekis, Dylan Linklater, 


Miriam Matthews and Jazlyn 
Meekis. 

Weagamow Lake had four 
graduates: Autumn Chikane, 
Jonathan Crane, Reggina 
McKay and Wesley Patawanick. 
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Sports 



B-side winners, the Slate Falls Freebirds pose for a team picture. 


photo by Geoff Shields/ Wawatay News 


Sioux Lookout hosts' ladies 



Pre- Paid Unlimited Phone 
and Internet Provider 

No Security Deposit, No Contract Required, 

No Credit Check. 

Best Prices in Ontario 
Call Now 1-866-717-2111 

Tell your friend about us and get 20$ off your next bill. 


Contact us at: 

Site 306, Box 5 RR 3 
Dryden, ON P8N 3G2 
Phone 807-937-6748 
Fax 807-937-5099 



Email blc@beaverlakecamp.org 



SUMMER CAMPS 

For First Nations Juniors and Teens 


Camps 

Dates 

Ages 

Cost 

1 Teen Camp 

June 30- July 5 

Ages 13-16 

$90.00 

Jr Camp 1 

July 7-12 

Ages 9-12 

$90.00 

Jr Camp 2 

July 14-19 

Ages 9-12 

$90.00 

Jr Camp 3 

July 21-26 

Ages 9-12 

$90.00 


broomball tournament 


Geoff Shields 

Wawatay News 

The 7th Ladies Broomball 
Tournament was held at the 
Sioux Lookout Arena from April 
13-17. 

Teams from 21 Northern 
Communities came to engage in 
friendly rivalry and play highly 
intensive games on the ice. 

Michael Bottle organizer of 
the event and a Councillor at 
Mishkeegogamang First Nation 
spoke about the tournament 
and his involvement in it. 

“Back home we play a lot of 
mixed broomball so that’s how 
we get the ladies prepared for 
this kind of tournament. We 
have been running this now for 
seven years and this year we 
started with 22 teams however 
one pulled out so we ended up 
with 21. The teams come from 
all over the North, from Fort 
Severn to Slate Falls, Lac Seul 
and many others. Originally 
there was another organization 
that ran the tournament, I used 


to coach the Mishkeegogamang 
Titans however one year there 
was an annual tournament 
coming up, that was in Decem- 
ber and I heard rumours that 
the previous organizer hadn’t 
paid for the ice time, they owed 
money to the accounts, to Sioux 
Lookout so I called and I actu- 
ally know this lady, she used to 
work at the airport and I was 
there this particular Decem- 
ber picking up my wife and she 
says there’s no ladies broom- 
ball tournament this year. I said 
what happened and she told me 
what she had heard and said, 
‘You should do it,’ so I said ok 
I will try it. So I called Sioux 
Lookout and they told me it 
was booked so that’s where my 
involvement started.” 

“This year has been good, 
and I have had no problems 
organizing this year’s tourna- 
ment, we play a lot of broom- 
ball back home and I have my 
referees, I’m not certified but 
because we play it so much we 
know all the rules it’s very simi- 


lar to ice hockey.” 

“Mishkeegogamang pays for 
all the ice time and it all even- 
tuates from there, we took over 
from the other organization 
and this year’s tournament has 
been pretty good and run pretty 
well on schedule. We have had 
a little bit of controversy here 
and there but that’s pat of the 
sport, and a lot of people have 
turned up to support their 
teams,” he said. 

The final results were: 

C Grade Finals-Cat Lake 
Wreckers v Kingfisher Lake 
Birdies. Cat Lake won 4-0. 

B Grade Finals- Slate Falls 
Freebirds v Sandy Lake Blazing 
Archers. Slate Falls won 2-1. 

A Grade Finals-Mishkeegoga- 
mang Titans v Nibinamik War- 
riors. Nibinamik won 2-1. 

At the end of the finals there 
was the presentation of cups to 
the winners and cheques given 
to the top teams ranging from 
one to five. 



A Neighbourhood 
Connection 


Your Local and Long Distance Provider 


• Unlimited Local And Long Distance Calling 
• Transfer Your Number At NO Charge 

• 40$ Referral Discount To Connect A Friend 
• No Security Deposit, No Credit Check 


1 - 866 - 391-2700 


CE STRATEGIES 


BUILDING YOUR COMMUNITY 
FOR A BETTER FUTURE 


CE Strategies is a professional community 
enhancement consultancy located in 
Thunder Bay, Ontario. Our multi-disciplinary 
team works primarily with First Nation 
communities to provide cutting-edge 
technology based solutions to community 
development obstacles. 


What we do: 

Asset Inventories 
Land Use Planning 
Strategic Planning 
Project Development 
Economic Development 
GIS & GPS Services 
MapAki - Custom Mapping App 
Community Enhancement Planning 




Inquire today and enhance your 
future 807 - 285-0530 


jordan@cestrategies.ca 

www.cestrategies.ca 



LAKEHEAD UNIVERSITY 

INSPIRIN6 

ABORIGINAL SCHOLARS 


Welcoming you to experience our: 

• Indigenous Learning Degree Program 

• University Prep Access Program 

• Native Nurses Entry Program 

• Native Teacher Education Program 

• Native Language Instructors Program 

• Honours Bachelor of Education (Aboriginal) P/J 


aboriginalinitiatives.lakeheadu.ca 

1 - 888 - 558-3388 
1 - 807 - 766-7219 


00 


Lakehead Aboriginal 

UNIVERSITY Initiatives 
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Commentary 


Action needed to foster 
hope in First Nations 



S uicide has always been an 
issue on First Nations right 
across Canada. I have been 
writing about this tragic situ- 
ation for many years now and 
very recently the issue exploded 
with the reporting of eleven 
teenagers in my home commu- 
nity of Attawapiskat engaging 
in a pact to commit suicide. 

There are many reasons I 
know of that young people on 
remote and semi remote First 
Nations just don’t seem to have 
hope for the future. I recall that 
when I was a teen back home 
often I felt hopeless and help- 
less as I was caught between 
two cultures. On one hand I was 
brought up and lived a more or 
less traditional life while on the 
other hand I was educated in 
a non-Native way and exposed 
to another world that I did not 
really understand. From the 
time I was a child I witnessed 
so much tragedy on my First 
Nation. There were suicides; 
acts of violence and death 
always seemed just around 
the corner. Housing was poor; 
there was no running water, so 
no bathrooms with toilets and 
drinking water had to be drawn 
from the river. That was only 25 
years ago. 

I was one of the more fortu- 
nate children in my community 
as I had a more functional 
family setting. My dad was a 
contractor and provided well 
for the family. My siblings and 
myself worked for him in the 
family business so we were 
always busy, we had money 
much of the time and life was 
not so difficult. Other fami- 
lies had tough times with no 
employment, poor housing 
and terrible addictions to deal 
with. We had our share of all of 
these issues also but not to the 
point where we were destitute 
and hopeless. My mom always 
provided for us. She made sure 
we were well taken care of, we 
went to school and we were fed 
properly. 

Still, myself and my friends 
as teenagers watched on TV 
how wonderful life looked in 
the non-Native world where 
people had nice cars, cool 
clothes, lived in beautiful 
houses and ate all kinds of 
amazing looking foods. We all 
wanted some of this for our- 
selves. When most of us left the 
community to attend secondary 
school we were shocked to find 
that we just did not understand 
how things worked in the 
new world. We felt awkward, 
intimidated, out of balance and 
for many of us who had vowed 
never to drink or do drugs when 
we were kids, suddenly we 
found ourselves on that path. 

Things have improved for 
children and teens back home 


over the years as the commu- 
nity now has a secondary school 
so there is no real need to head 
south and leave home for that 
degree of education. How- 
ever, on all other fronts things 
remain dark indeed. There has 
never been adequate hous- 
ing in Attawapiskat or many 
other First Nations right across 
Canada. There has been a kind 
of population boom in recent 
years and that has resulted in 
many cases where 20 people 
are living in one house. In terms 
of education First Nations have 
not been funded in the past as 
compared to non-Native school 
funding and that has resulted 
in a lack of resources and pro- 
gramming. 

In terms of employment, 
the Debeers Victor Diamond 
Mine has resulted in employ- 
ment and training for many of 
the people of Attawapiskat but 
many more are just not ready 
for the process or demands of 
regular work. There has been 
many generations of dysfunc- 
tion, abuse, neglect, addictions 
and a reality of hopelessness for 
so many people and to expect 
them to suddenly be able to 
take advantage of opportuni- 
ties put before them is not 
realistic. The very basic need of 
obtaining a healthy diet is dif- 
ficult in remote First Nations as 
everything is expensive when 
it comes to food. All produce, 
dairy and most meat have to 
be either flown in by airplane 
or transported on the winter 
road and summer barge. Most 
people I know back home have 
very poor diets with too much 
sugar, salt and processed foods. 
Many in the community have 
health problems but there is 
only a small hospital on site and 
no full time doctors. The nurses 
and medical staff do what they 
can but they are overworked 
and underfunded. 

Things have to change. Over 
the past decade or so things 
took a turn for the worst as the 
federal Conservative govern- 
ment of the day mainly dealt 
with First Nations from a con- 
flicting point of view. Now is 
the time for the new Liberal 
government under Justin 
Trudeau to step up and provide 
some real solutions to bring 
back hope for my people. There 
are all kinds of things that can 
be done and to start with there 
should be more funding for 
decent housing, more funds 
for education, more money for 
health care resources and some 
kind of meaningful program- 
ming for the youth to provide 
them with traditional teachings 
so they can connect to their 
past and get a sense of who 
they are and where they come 
from. They also need education 
on drugs and alcohol. These 
young people need to feel good 
about themselves, they need 
to know that they are cared for 
and that they do have hope for 
the future. 

...see CREATE page 5 



Pelican Falls Powwow 


photo by Geoff Shields/Wawatay News 

The Pelican Falls high school gymnasium was the setting for their 16th annual powwow, a four day event held from April 28-May 1. 


You are what you eat 



I have never really had a good 
diet. I love starchy meals, 
fatty snacks, sugary pop, 
creamy sauces, salty treats 
and in general fried food. As a 
child, in my home community 
of Attawapiskat, it was com- 
mon for my mom to make us 
large suppers of wild meat 
accompanied with potatoes 
or white rice. Vegetables were 
almost taboo. They were hard 
to find, pricey and our culture 
had never warmed up to them. 
When it came to snacks, myself 
and my siblings would sneak 
into the kitchen to grab a slice 
or two of white bread and cover 
it with butter or sometimes we 
used pure white lard. Mom and 
dad could never keep a loaf 
of bread around the house for 
long with so many mouths to 
feed. 

My mom and dad always 
did the best they could when it 
came to feeding us but the cost 
to purchase healthy foods was 
very high due to the fact they 
had to be transported to us by 
aircraft. We as a people had 
never been exposed historically 
to vegetables and most fruits so 
they were more or less alien to 


us. We had at one point a tradi- 
tional diet of moose, geese and 
fish but all that changed when 
my people had to move to small 
permanent reserve settlements. 
At that time we were also intro- 
duced to alcohol, recreational 
smoking and modern foods. 

When I was young, every 
Friday was reserved for a feast 
of fresh fried fish that my uncle 
Leo sold to us. He was one of 
the last real traditional fisher- 
men in Attawapiskat. I recall 
that Catholic tradition of ours 
on Friday as mom always fried 
up a gigantic tray of fresh bat- 
tered trout. 

In the winter months because 
of a need to stay warm in freez- 
ing temperatures everyone ate 
more fatty, sugary and rich 
foods. This is still commonplace 
up north. As I grew older, I 
watched the toll that unhealthy 
eating, smoking and drinking 
alcohol took on my family mem- 
bers and neighbours. When I 
was young I could afford to eat 
like a food junky, I smoked and 
I drank. Slowly I observed that 
all of the older people around 
me began to suffer from heart 
disease, cancer and diabetes. 
The Elders, my mom and dad 
and teachers cautioned my 
peers and myself about eating 
fatty, sugary foods; smoking 
and drinking alcohol but it went 
in one ear and out the other. 
Thankfully with some educa- 
tion and added health services 


in the community people began 
to be aware of the importance 
of diet and exercise. 

When I left the James Bay 
coast to live in the non-Native 
world in the south my bad eat- 
ing habits followed me. Now 
I had access to inexpensive, 

24 hour, drive thru, fast foods 
of all types. I was in junk 
food heaven. For years I was 
addicted to this lifestyle. I did 
manage to quit smoking and 
dealt with my alcoholism. I 
decided those challenges were 
enough to handle for the time 
being. 

I hate to say it but I am show- 
ing signs of age. My body does 
not seem to react as it once did 
when I was younger. Every- 
thing I do now with physical 
work seems to require great 
effort and I have been suffering 
muscle injuries more often with 
vigorous activity. My metabo- 
lism has changed drastically 
and I am aware of the damage 
an unhealthy diet has on me. 

For the past few years I have 
been trying to live a healthier 
lifestyle in term of diet and 
exercise but it has been difficult 
to stick to my goals. I have 
heard enough sad stories of 
how bad habits over a lifetime 
have affected people near and 
dear to me. Recently, I have 
made more of an effort to cut 
down on meat, eat mostly raw 
vegetables, drink more water 
and cut out sugary and fatty 


foods. Thanks to encourage- 
ment from my friend Juanita 
Luke from Mattagami First 
Nation I am getting serious 
about eating well. She sug- 
gested a great book ‘How Not 
To Die’ by Dr. Michael Greger. 
He is an amazing man who has 
dedicated his life to promot- 
ing healthy eating as a means 
to stay away from developing 
disease, live longer and even 
reverse serious illness. He also 
has a very informative website 
at: nutritionfacts.org 

After a lifetime of eating an 
unhealthy diet I am finding it 
hard to change as I am craving 
junk food all the time. I am also 
applying my knowledge and 
skills I learned from Alcoholics 
Anonymous to help me on my 
journey to better eating. I try 
not to force myself to look too 
far ahead or take on too much 
at one time. I plan on eating it 
one day at a time, I am taking it 
easy and I will keep it simple. 

To young people I suggest 
they learn as much as possible 
about healthy diet, staying fit, 
the danger of drugs and alcohol 
and how devastating smoking 
can be. If you figure some of 
this out now you won’t be hav- 
ing terrible health problems 
when you are in your 40s, 50s 
and 60s. You are what you eat 
really does ring true. 

www.underthenorthernsky.com 
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Canadian Rangers complete seven-day course 



photo submitted by Sergeant Peter Moon, Canadian Rangers 

A diverse group of 36 Canadian Rangers from across Canada’s North have completed a demanding 
seven-day national Canadian Ranger basic military indoctrination course, the first of its kind. 


Six of the students were from northern Ontario. They were Master Corporal Linda Kamenawata- 
min from Bearskin Lake, Corporal Michael Tait from Sachigo Lake, and Rangers Alex Barkman and 
Eric Kanakakeesic, both from Sachigo, Donovan Meeseetawageesic from Fort Hope, and Brandon 
Sawanas from Sandy Lake. 


Create positive changes in First Nations 


Con't from page 4 

We have to be careful also 
not to allow them to do hurtful 
and tragic things to themselves 
to get attention. To use the 
threat of suicide to get atten- 
tion is a very dangerous path. It 
is important to take the youth 
who feel hopeless as serious 
and intervene to make things 
better for them and provide 
hope. However, we must all 
take great care to make sure 
that our governments and 
leaders back up their promises 
of care, understanding and 
commitments with real action. 
With this kind of attention in 
positive changes in their First 


Nation, education, lifestyle, diet 
and health care the youth won’t 
need to cry out for help in such 
a tragic and dangerous way. 

I give thanks to all the First 
Nation leadership for fighting 
for the rights of our youth. I 
also am thankful for a new gov- 
ernment with a fresh, open and 
positive leadership that is step- 
ping forward to make things 
right. There are some very 
good people who have trav- 
elled to Attawapiskat to meet 
with Chief Bruce Shisheesh 
and Council. Assembly of First 
Nations (AFN) Grand Chief 
Perry Bellegarde; Timmins- 
James Bay MP Charlie Angus 
and Indigenous Affairs Minister 


Carolyn Bennett all dropped 
everything they were doing 
and headed up to Attawapiskat 
to listen to the youth, commu- 
nity leadership and members. 
Regional leaders including 
Nishnawbe-Aski Nation (NAN) 
Grand Chief Alvin Fiddler and 
Mushkegowuk Council Grand 
Chief Jonathon Solomon have 
been working diligently on the 
Aboriginal suicide crisis. 

That kind of commitment 
and care has been missing for a 
very long time and their efforts 
so far provide me with much 
hope for Attawapiskat. Things 
are going to get better. 

www.underthenorthernsky.com 
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YOUR •"'“^solved I 


•GOOD CREDIT 
•NO CREDIT 
•BAD CREDIT 
•BANKRUPTCY 
•DIVORCE 


TO CHOOSE FROM 


CALL THE CREDIT 
CAR PROFESSIONALS 
ART OR DONNA AT 

204 - 293-2950 

or TOLL FREE at 

1 - 866 - 509-0889 


We’ve helped thousands of 
families rebuild their credit, 
achieve goals and get the 
right vehicle at the right price. 

Free Delivery 
to your door! 

Give us a try - You will 
Love our service! 

We now offer 

First Time Buyers Program 


Apply online at www.fnfauto.ca 


LISTEN TO WRN 


CKWT 89.9 FM Sioux Lookout | CJWT 106.7 FM Timmins 
on www.wawataynews.ca 


ONTARIO GOVERNMENT NOTICE >PLAo >A*CLQA° 


AN INVITATION TO COMMENT ON THE MINISTRY OF 
TRANSPORTATION’S REMOTE NORTHERN AIRPORT PROGRAM 


THE PROGRAM 


The Ministry of Transportation’s (MTO) Remote Northern Airport Program (RNAP) builds 
and maintains airports for remote northern communities in response to a request from, and 
with the co-operation and approval of the Band Council of a First Nations community to 
be served by the airport. The RNAP has provided benefits to remote northern communities 
while the environmental effects of the projects have been minor and localized. 

The requirements of the Ontario Environmental Assessment Act are met for major RNAP 
projects through Exemption Order MTC-58 (order) filed as Ontario Regulation 407/90. The 
order expires on December 31 , 2016. The MTO has made a request to the Ministry of the 
Environment and Climate Change to extend the order for an additional ten year period. 
If approved, the extension will allow MTO to improve existing airports in a timely and 
responsible manner to meet the current and future needs of remote northern communities. 

As a condition of the order, MTO is required to consult with the public about extending the 
order. MTO wants to ensure that the concerns and comments of those potentially affected 
by this extension request are taken into consideration. We are therefore, inviting you to 
submit your comments about this extension request by June 28. 2016 to: 


Mr. Moe Fenelon, Manager 

Remote Northern Transportation Office 

Ontario Ministry of Transportation 

1st Floor, 623 James Street South 

Thunder Bay, ON P7E 6V4 

tel: 807-473-2081 

fax: 807-473-2168 


Ms. Dawn Irish, Manager 
Environmental Policy Office 
Ontario Ministry of Transportation 
2nd Floor, 301 St. Paul Street 
St. Catharines, ON L2R 7R4 
tel: 905-704-2213 
fax: 905-704-2007 


Individual letters have been sent to all affected Grand Chiefs and Chiefs of First Nations, 
as well as to various Federal and Provincial Government Departments, Ministries and 
Agencies. 

COMMENTS 

Comments and information regarding this program are being collected to assist the 
Ministry of Transportation in meeting the requirements of the Ontario Environmental 
Assessment Act. This material will be maintained on file for use during the program 
and may be included in program documentation. Information collected will be used in 
accordance with the Freedom of Information and Protection of Privacy Act. With the 
exception of personal information, all comments may become part of the public record. 
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Congratulations 


SPONSORS: 


20 1 6 Lit BANDS NATIVE YOUTH HOCKEY TOURNAMENT 




A - SIDE SILVER MEDALLIST 


A-SIDE PEE WEE DIVSION CHAMPIONS 


A - SIDE SILVER MEDALLIST 


SANDY LAKE FIRST NATION NOVICE TEAM 


SANDY LAKE FIRST NATION PEEWEE TEAM SANDY LAKE FIRST NATION MIDGET TEAM 


PLAYER/Parent Chaperone 

SIMON MASON / Jennifer Kakepetum 
BRIERE MEEKIS / Jay Meekis 
KEON LITTLEDEER / Stan Fiddler 
MEMPHIS FIDDLER / Kaithlyn Meekis 
ISAIAH FIDDLER / CJ Fiddler 
DEACON PANACHEESE / Shannon Louise 
MICHAEL KAKEGAMIC / Mercy Meekis 
JAZLYN MEEKIS /Rhoda Fiddler 
ROZLYNO-JAY MEEKIS /Donna Fiddler 
DEMITRIUS BEKINTIS / Danielle Bekintis 
OTIS FIDDLER / Mark Fiddler 
COLTON KAKEGAMIC /Tamara Anderson 
KAIYA CROW / Nash Crow 
CHEYANNE CROW /Leslie Crow 
MATHIAS FIDDLER / Michelle Fiddler 
MASON ADAMS / Melissa Palermo and 
Chris Adams 

BRYNN SKEAD /Michelle Meekis 
CLOVIS GOODWIN / Kenny Goodwin 
MATTEW GERONIMO BERNARD RAE aka "MOE" 
/ Stan Rae 

ISAAC NATHAN MEEKIS / Michael Meekis 
MEAGAN MEEKIS / Destiny Fiddler 

COACH: JOS IAS FIDDLER 

ASST. COACH: STAN RAE 
GENERAL MANAGER: KENNEDY FIDDLER 

ELDER: KEN M. MEEKIS 

A BIG THANK YOU to Joshua Reid 
(Northern guy). . . for Coaching and Training da 
NOVICES. . .during the year prior to the Lil Bands 
Trip. 



SANDY LAKE ATOM TEAM 


PAUL GOODMAN 
TRENTON MEEKIS 
CHAD KAKEGAMIC 
KOLTON MEEKIS 
WYETTE CROWE 
TRENT KAKEPETUM 
MALAKAI GOODMAN 
KEISHAWN KENO 
CHERISH CROWE 
KIRSTEN MEEKIS 
ERIN CROWE 
MARINA RAE 
EDEN MAWAKEESIC 


MATTY GOODMAN 
TORA FIDDLER 
PHOENIX MEEKIS 
ETHAN MANOAKEESIC 
QUINTON FIDDLER 
JESSICA GOODMAN 
SOLOMAN CROWE 
TITUS MEEKIS 
LAMAR FIDDLER 
JODI LITTLEDEER 
JADE WINDIGO 
KADE EVAN 


KEESHTIN FIDDLER 
BRENT MEEKIS 
TYLER KAKEGAMIC 
LYNDEN MEEKIS 
GABRIEL KAKEPETUM 
ETHAN FIDDLER 
BRENDAN FIDDLER 
MARCO KAKEGAMIC 
MARTY KING 


DAKOTA FIDDLER 
JEFFREY KAKEGAMIC 
ANDREW RAE 
JAMES KAKEPETUM 
ISIAH MAMAKWA 
DARIAN CROW 
EVAN MAWAKEESIC 
HOSEA LAWSON 


COACH: JEFF MEEKIS 
ASST. COACH CHARITY THISTLE 

GENERAL MANAGER: NORA JANE MEEKIS 

ELDER: ETHEL MAWAKEESIC 


COACH: GREG MAWAKEESIC 
ASST. COACH: FRASER MEEKIS 
WATER GIRL: HAYDEN BRUNTON 


GENERAL MANAGER: DONNA BRUNTON 


CHAPERON: JIMMY FIDDLER 
CHAPERON: LEEROY MEEKIS 


ELDER: PATTI KENO 


CHAPERONE: EVANGELINE MEEKIS 
CHAPERONE: NORRIS MEEKIS 
CHAPERONE: NIDA MEEKIS 
CHAPERONE/DRIVER: NANCY KAKEGAMIC 
CHAPERONE/DRIVER: REBECCA REID 



v -P 

BANTAM DIVISION 


ALLAN CROW 
DARIAN CROW 
NEIL CROW 
RYLEN CROW 
MATTHEW FIDDLER 
RASHAUN HARPER 
KASPER KAKEGAMIC 
RAVEN KAKEGAMIC 
TRISTAN KAKEGAMIC 
JAYDEN MAMAKEESIC 


NATHAN MAWAKEESIC 
EVERETTE MEEKIS 
DRAKE MEEKIS 
MERVIN MEEKIS 
RYAN MEEKIS 
JOSHUA RAE 
RAYDEN RAE 
TRISTAN KENO 
KEEGAN SOUTHWIND 
JARED TROUT 


COACH: ELTON MEEKIS 



LADIES TEAM 

MCKENZIE KAKEPETUM 
JURRIAH KAKEPETUM 
REBECCA KAKEPETUM 
HAILEY RAE 
TAMIKA FIDDLER 
ALAYNAH FIDDLER 
SEYN MAWAKEESICK, 

LYDIA ROBERTSON, 
AISLYNN FIDDLER, 
HEATHER SEMPLE 
TOBIE CROWE, 

KENDRA CROWE 
ALEENA CROWE 
SOPHIE FIDDLER 
SERENITY FIDDLER 

COACH: DARLENE KAKEPETUM 
ASST. COACH: MARYJANE FIDDLER 


PLAYER/Parent Chaperone 

MATEO FIDDLER/Delaine Fiddler 
BRYCE FLETT/ Mark Fiddler 
KAIRN FOX/Wapioke, Derek Fox 
AVA CROW/Mary Meekis 
BRADLEY TROUT/Anthony Trout 
ZACHARY MEEKIS/Fraser Meekis 
LEVIERA ANDERSON/Les Kakegamic 
CONROY MAWAKEESIC/Geraldine 
Mawakeesic 

MIKAYLA MEEKIS/Maria Meekis 
AUDREY KAKAPETUM/Mary-Jane Fiddler 
DARIO FIDDLER/Darlene Kakegamic 

COACH : THOMAS FIDDLER 
ASSIST. COACH: LES KAKEGAMIC 
TRAINER: RYAN MAWAKEESIC 

GENERAL MANAGER- GARY MANAOKEESIC 

TEAM ELDER - PAUL MEEKIS 

SPECIAL THANKS TO ALL THE ON-GOING DRIV- 
ERS JAMES FIDDLER, RUSSEL 
KAKAPETUM, REBECCA REID 


GENERAL MANAGER: MARLENE MAWAKEESIC GENERAL MANAGER: DELORES KAKEGAMIC 

ELDER: ESPIT CROW ELDER: DAM IN CROWE 

TEAM CHAPERONS: THE TEAM WANTS TO SAY "A BIG THANK YOU” 

SHARON MEEKIS * TO THESE YOUNG LADIE'S PARENTS FOR 

ISABELLE MAWAKEESIC LETTING THEM PLAY HOCKEY. 

JOHN MAWAKEESIC 
DANIEL MAWAKEESIC 


Thank You!! 


We want to Thank/Acknowledge the following 


DELORES KAKEGAMIC 
WAYNE KAKEPETUM 
DARLENE KAKEPETUM 
NORA JANE MEEKIS 


Lil Bands Trip Committee 2016: 

MARLENE MAWAKEESIC 
DANIEL MEAWAKEESIC 
DONNA BRUNTON 
GREG MAWAKEESIC 


ELTON MEEKIS 
SHARON MEEKIS 
KENNEDY FIDDLER 


Most of all we want to say a BIG THANK YOU to the people of Sandy Lake, without them, without 
their support on our FUND-RAISING EVENTS, our trip wouldn't have been possible. 


The driver volunteers/chaperones: 

Rebecca Reid James Fiddler 

Russell Kakepetum Jennifer Goodwin 


Mary-jane Fiddler 


Sandy Lake First Nation 
Chief and Council 



True Grit, Sioux Lookout, 
Ontario 



Sandy Lake Board of 
Education 



Koocheching First Nation 



Sandy Lake Community 
Development Services INC. 



Sandy Lake Ontario 
Works 



Sandy Lake Northern Store 

Northern 


Sandy Lake Seaplane, 
807 774 1219 



Northern Water Works, 
Red Lake. Ontario 



Superior Airways, 
Cochenour, Ontario 



SUPERIOR 

airtmys 


Sandy Lake Walter’s 
Place Kitchen & Gas 



Matix Lumber, Winnipeg 

4MATIX 

LUMBER 


JAMES FIDDLER MEMORIAL 
RADIO STATION 



DREAMCATCHER 

MOUOTtGM 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 
( 204 ) 504-9595 

PEM&PTER 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 
1 800 665 8986 



Penner Oil, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba 
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photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Letters to Attawapiskat organizer Jayal Chung, right, and a group of Thunder Bay citizens hold up some 
of the letters that were sent to Attawapiskat and Cross Lake in Manitoba on April 26 through her letter- 
writing initiative. 


Letters to Attawapiskat 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

A group of Thunder Bay citi- 
zens have sent letters of support 
to youth in Attawapiskat and 
Cross Lake in Manitoba thanks 
to letter-writing organizer Jayal 
Chung. 

“I wanted to connect with 
youth after seeing many articles 
(and) coverage about youth sui- 
cide rates,” Chung says. “I felt 
connected wanting to do some- 
thing.” 

Chung sent out the letters 
on April 26 after meeting with 
youth and adults on April 21 
at the Waverly Library and on 
April 22 at Definitely Superior 
Art Gallery to write the letters. 

“Thanks so much again for 
coming by to write a letter or 
drop-in to include yours with 
ours as a package,” Chung says 


in an e-mail to the letter writ- 
ers. “Just wanted to send a 
quick note to let you know that 
I have sent the letters/pack- 
age to the youth committee in 
Attawapiskat and the youth in 
Cross Lake. Before heading to 
the post office, I asked a friend, 
Helen Pelletier, to smudge the 
letters as well as it felt like a 
good approach to sending our 
messages.” 

Chung enjoyed working with 
the other people on the letter 
writing initiative, which she 
initiated on April 18 through a 
post on Facebook. 

“It’s been really awesome to 
see a lot of people I haven’t met 
before,” Chung says. “Some 
people don’t really know too 
much about the issue but know 
about the youth suicide that is 
happening, so I brought some 
articles to share.” 


Chung began the letter writ- 
ing initiative after seeing people 
sharing address information for 
both Cross Lake and Attawapis- 
kat. 

“I thought it was a great way 
to connect with the youth,” 
Chung says. “I feel that receiv- 
ing messages of support and 
receiving positive affirmations 
can make a difference when 
you are having a difficult time.” 

Chung developed the idea for 
the letter writing initiative after 
following the joint inquest into 
the deaths of seven Nishnawbe 
Aski Nation high school stu- 
dents in Thunder Bay. 

“I wanted to find a way to 
gather and just have a space for 
people to know that there are 
people who care here in Thun- 
der Bay and that are thinking of 
other youth.” 



Is proud to introduce 


Olivia Shapwaykeesic 

our new Marketing Account Manager 


Let our staff assist you with all your 

Business Marketing Solutions 

- Products & Clothing Logo Branding 

- Records Management & Filing System Products 

- Business Banking Essentials 

- Web Hosting & Commercial Computer Repairs 

- Everyday Office Supplies 

Safeguard will help you Design, Print & Deliver 
all your Merchandise 

olivia@safeguardthunderbay.com 

Promotional Offer # 272 

Order $500.00 or more and receive one of our great 
promotional gifts! 

Stand Apart in a Competitive & Busy Marketplace 


>' \ 


<■» 

FULL COLOUR HIGH QUALITY BUSINESS CHEQUES 

PRINTING GIFTS AND AWARDS AND FORMS 

Safeguard Business Systems #728 
P.O. Box 10175 - Thunder Bay, ON - P7B 6T7 

office@safeguardthunderbay.com 

Telephone: (807) 344-2983 Fax: (807) 344-1581 
Toll Free: 1-877-544-2983 

©2016 Safeguard Business Systems, Ltd. Safeguard and the centurion 
head design are trademarks of Safeguard Business Systems, Ltd. 
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CONGRATULATIONS! 



Success is working hard , living right, dreaming big, and being the best we can be. 
Wishing you every success in all your future endeavours. 


From the staff and... 

From the Board of Directors of 
Northern Nishnawbe Education Council 


Chief Chris Kakegamic, Board Chairperson, 
Sadie Maxwell, Board Vice Chairperson 
Jenosa Sainnawap, Board Secretary Treasurer 
Derek Maud, Board member 
Ida Muckuck, Board member 


Northern Nishnawbe 

Education Council 

PV-flV 4<rJVV PP_o" 4LSA- 3 bk/4(J4- 


Sam Mamakwa, Board member 
Apin Kakegamic, Board member 
Elder Tommy Fiddler, Bearskin Lake First Nation 
Elder Damin Crowe, Sandy Lake First Nation 


To the Graduating Classes of 
Dennis Franklin Cromarty High School 
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Education 


LU holds first ever Aboriginal open house 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Two-time Lakehead Uni- 
versity grad David Thompson 
introduced his daughter Wino- 
nah to university staff dur- 
ing Lakehead University’s first 
Aboriginal Programs Open 
House on April 28. 

“She has several options to 
choose from when she gradu- 
ates,” says Thompson, a Native 
language high school teacher in 
Thunder Bay who is originally 
from Rocky Bay. “She could 
either go to college or univer- 
sity.” 

Winonah, a Grade 12 stu- 
dent, has already applied to six 
programs in three different col- 
leges across the province. 

“I’m keeping my options 
open,” Winonah says. “I have 
the rest of my life to choose 
something I like.” 

Thompson earned his B.Ed 
at Lakehead University in 1988 


and returned to complete the 
Native Language Instructor’s 
Program in the 2000s. 

“My daughter attended with 
me and she participated in the 
Odaminomin Camp and also as 
a student in the language pro- 
gram,” Thompson says. “So it 
was a wonderful experience for 
the both of us. She was learning 
a variety of different languages, 
not just Ojibwa. She was learn- 
ing Cree, OjiCree and learning 
how to write syllabics.” 

Thompson is amazed at how 
many courses are now available 
in Indigenous Learning at Lake- 
head University. 

“I wish they would have had 
courses like that when I went 
to school back in the 1980s,” 
Thompson says. “It’s very excit- 
ing times for students who are 
coming up out of high school 
and pursuing postsecondary 
education. It’s wonderful that 
they have these opportunities to 
take these types of courses and 


programs.” 

The Aboriginal Programs 
Open House was held to pro- 
vide Indigenous students and 
community members with 
information on Lakehead Uni- 
versity’s Aboriginal programs 
and services as well as how to 
apply for September 2016. 

“It was a really great night,” 
says Jerri-Lynn Orr, coordinator 
of the Native Access Program. 
“We got lots of awesome ques- 
tions and comments and lots of 
networking happening.” 

Ashley Dokuchie, administra- 
tive assistant for Aboriginal Ini- 
tiatives, says the Aboriginal Pro- 
grams Open House will likely 
be held again next year. 

“I think we want to do this 
every year,” Dokuchie says. 
“Open houses are really impor- 
tant because they bring people 
into the community, everyone 
gets a sense of what we have 
to offer and what’s available at 
Lakehead. It also brings people 



NlSHNAWBE ASKI 


DEVELOPMENT FUND 


Supporting Aboriginal Success 

www.nadf.org 


IF YOU REQUIRE FINANCING TO START, EXPAND OR ACQUIRE A BUSINESS 

NADF MAY BE ABLE TO HELP YOU! 


OUR FINANCIAL PRODUCTS 


■ Term Loans 

■ Bridge Loans 

■ Micro Loans 


Grants 

Youth Loans (Ages 18-35) 
Financial Support Services 


SPEAK WITH A BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT OFFICER TODAY! 

We will help you develop your business idea and complete your application form 


Aboriginal Economic Development Fund 


Financial 
Support Services 


MADF's vision is Aboriginal Prosperity. To coincide with this vision, the mandate of the 
Financial Support Services is to assist NADF clientele with developing and implementing 
bookkeeping systems; to provide guidance on internal policy and procedure; and to 
provide on-going support with the vision of enhancing our client's ability to be effective 
and efficient in terms of maintaining books and records. 

What are the financial support services about? 

Our Financial Support Services team is available to provide on-going support in 
developing and implementing bookkeeping policies and procedures. 

First year is free for clients . After the first year, services are avail able for minimal fee . 


How can we assist you? 

• Bookkeeping set-up & training 

• Financial policy development 

• On-going support through mentorship and 
regular access to a CPA and a bookkeeper. 

Who can access this service? 

Both new and previously established: 

* For-profit businesses; and 

• Not-for-profit organizations. 

Contact Information 

Mailing Address 

Toll Free: 1-800-465-6821 
Telephone: (807) 623-5397 
Website: www.nadf.org 

100 Anemkt Drive, Suite 107 

Fort William First Nation, ON 

P7J 1J4 

jT' Community Futures Development Program 



Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Bruce Beardy, recently appointed coordinator of Aboriginal education programs in the Faculty of Educa- 
tion, shared information about the path to become a teacher during Lakehead University’s first Aboriginal 
Programs Open Flouse on April 28. 

on campus so they feel it is a 
place that they can call home 
and become comfortable with.” 

Bruce Beardy, recently 
appointed coordinator of 
Aboriginal education programs 
in the Faculty of Education, 
is looking to recruit as many 
Aboriginal students as possible. 

“This is the place to come 
and learn how to become a 
teacher,” Beardy says. “Then 
you can go back home and 
teach the children in your com- 
munity. Many of our graduate 


students do that — they go 
back home and teach the stu- 
dents in their communities.” 

April Head, a third-year 
Indigenous Learning student, 
says a new Native specialization 
program is being offered for a 
fourth year of study. 

“We’re also working on a 
Master of Arts program,” Head 
says. “It’s still in development.” 

Head says the Indigenous 
Learning program was a “very 
good learning experience” 
about the history of Aboriginal 


people. 

Breanne Anderson, a recent 
graduate of and student ambas- 
sador for the Native Access 
Program, appreciates how the 
program prepared her for uni- 
versity life. 

“The atmosphere is really 
friendly and the support is 
really good,” Anderson says. 
“It’s a really good program. It 
gives you that time to make a 
solid decision on what you want 
to do when it comes to your 
studies.” 


Proposed North Caribou Lake First Nation All Weather Road 
Construction in the Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources and 
Forestry - Sioux Lookout District 


Public Notice for a Category B Project Evaluation 

Class Environmental Assessment for MNRF 

Resource Stewardship and Facility Development Projects 


The Ontario Ministry of Natural 
Resources and Forestry (MNRF) 

has received a work permit 
application for the North Caribou 
Lake First Nation all weather 
road construction project and 3 
aggregate pit applications 
(see adjacent map). The road 
construction will also involve the 
installation of water crossings, 
including one bridge. The MNRF 
and applicant are inviting public 
comment on the proposed project. 
No significant adverse environmental 
effects are anticipated. 

You are invited to direct any 
inquires, comments or requests 
regarding the Work Permit proposal 
and aggregate pit application to 
the Applicant or MNRF contact. 
Comments must be received within 
the 60-day comment period, which 
expires on July 18, 2016. 



The proposal is being planned in 
accordance with a Category B 
project under the Class 
Environmental Assessment for MNRF 
Resource Stewardship and Facility 
Development Projects. A Notice of Completion will be provided only to parties who have 
provided input or requested further notice. MNRF may proceed to implement the project 
without issuing a further general notice. 


For more information on the project, to submit comments, or to request further notice, 
please contact: 


Jonathan Salo - Windigo First Nations 
Council Technical Unit, on behalf of North 
Caribou Lake First Nation 

P.O. Box 299 

Sioux Lookout, ON P8T 1A3 

tel: 807-737-1585 

e-mail: jsalo@windigo.on.ca 


Dale McGill - Ontario Ministry of Natural 
Resources and Forestry 

49 Prince Street 
P.O. Box 309 

Sioux Lookout, ON P8T 1A6 

tel: 807-737-5033 

e-mail: dale.mcgill@ontario.ca 


The Ministry of Natural Resources and Forestry is collecting your personal information and 
comments under the authority of the Environmental Assessment Act to assist MNRF in 
making decisions. Any personal information you provide (address, name, telephone, etc.) 
will be protected in accordance with the Freedom of Information and Protection of Privacy 
Act; however, your comments will become part of the public consultation process and may 
be shared with the general public. Your personal information may be used by the Ministry of 
Natural Resources and Forestry to send you further information. If you have questions about 
the use of your personal information, please contact Julie Berard at 807-737-5027. 



Ontario 
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Business 


Whitesand mill featured at NADF forestry expo 



photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Whitesand community development officer David Mackett spoke about the community’s plans to build a 
pellet mill and cogeneration facility to offset the annual use of about one million litres of diesel fuel for 
electricity. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Whitesand’s plans to offset 
about one million litres of die- 
sel fuel use per year by develop- 
ing a pellet mill and cogenera- 
tion facility were highlighted at 
Nishnawbe Aski Development 
Fund’s Forestry Expo. 

“Whitesand submitted a pro- 
posal for a community forest, 
which included biomass cogen- 
eration in 1992,” says David 
Mackett, Whitesand’s commu- 
nity development officer. “That 
was turned down. As you will 
see, that is a million litres of 
diesel fuel a year for that small 
community for electricity.” 

Mackett says the community 
kept the vision of a biomass 
cogeneration plant going over 
the years and “waited for a win- 
dow of opportunity.” Then the 
forest industry downturn hit in 
the late 2000s. 

“That meltdown was our 
opportunity,” Mackett says. 
“The forest was abandoned. 
Harvesting stopped. Nobody 
was using the wood and the 
province came out with the pro- 
vincial wood supply competi- 
tion.” 

Mackett says the community 
put a business plan together 
for a combined heat and power 
plant and a wood pellet manu- 
facturing facility. The facility 
will be built on a former saw- 
mill site near the community. 

“In 2011 we were awarded 
the wood,” Mackett says. “The 
project has grown since then. 
We need more wood, which we 
have gotten, and the MNR just 
sent us an email last week that 
there is even more wood avail- 


able to us.” 

Mackett says the project will 
provide 3.6 MW of electricity, 
with 2 MW slated for the power 
plant and pellet mill and 1 MW 
for the communities of White- 
sand, Armstrong and Collins. 

“We’re on a mini-grid,” 
Mackett says. “We’re off-grid; 
that’s why we’re on diesel.” 

Mackett says the facility will 
require 50 full-time and 60 sea- 
sonal employees, who will earn 
about $4 million in wages. 

“We have a graduating high 
school student this year (from 
Whitesand) who on his own 
merit was accepted into the 
Power Engineering Techni- 
cian program at Confederation 
College,” Mackett says. “That 
is huge that this student on 
his own merits is in that (pro- 
gram), because we need power 
engineers.” 

The facility is part of White- 
sand’s Community Sustainable 
Initiative (CSI), which was 
developed in 2009. 

“CSI is the goal of improving 
the livelihoods of community 
members through sustainable 
use of the local forest, man- 
agement, decision making, 
responsibility, capacity build- 
ing, skill advancements, inno- 
vation, green energy,” Mackett 
says. “All of it together is united 
in this concept of five corner- 
stones: culture, the environ- 
ment, society, economic devel- 
opment and skills training and 
education.” 

Mackett delivered his pre- 
sentation on the second day of 
the April 20-21 Forestry Expo, 
which was held at the Valhalla 
Inn in Thunder Bay. 

A variety of presentations 


were scheduled for the For- 
estry Expo, including First 
Nations Natural Resources 
Youth Employment Program; 
Canadian Institute of Forestry 
and Resources and Programs; 
Sky Forest - New remote sens- 
ing technology; Working with 
wood products, businesses 
and forest based communities 
in Ontario; Forest bio-refinery 
viability in a world of $30 oil; 
Kickstarting Northern Forestry: 


The Emerging Bio-Economy; 
and Heating remote buildings 
with wood pellets, wood chips 
and firewood: equipment, fuel 
and operation considerations. 

Keynote speeches were deliv- 
ered by David Nanang, from the 
Great Lakes Forestry, and Min- 
ister of Natural Resources and 
Forestry 

Bill Mauro. 

“This morning was fantastic,” 
says Brian Davey, NADF’s exec- 


utive director. “We had the Min- 
ster of Natural Resources Bill 
Mauro who gave an overview 
of where we are at. In (the late 
2000s) we were down to eight 
million cubic metres of wood. 
Prior to that, in the high point, 
we were doing 25 million cubic 
metres. Now we are up to 15 
million cubic metres so we are 
heading in the right direction.” 

Davey says the forest indus- 
try has been connected to hous- 


ing starts in the United States. 

“We are so connected to the 
U.S. that we’ve got to look for 
ways of diversifying what we 
do,” Davey says. “Whatever 
happens in the U.S. impacts our 
forestry business, so that has 
got to change.” 

Davey also enjoyed the 
presentation on Free Prior 
Informed Consent by Brad- 
ley Young, from the National 
Aboriginal Forestry Associa- 
tions. 

“We need to be more 
involved in the ownership at the 
upper end of the value chain, 
meaning the mills ... where 
the real wealth is generated,” 
Davey says. “Taking wood out 
of the forest is excellent. But at 
the same time we need to think 
about the different mills that 
are available.” 

Pic Mobert’s successful 
efforts to partner with the 
neighbouring community of 
White River and a private part- 
ner to reopen White River For- 
est Products was also featured 
during the Forestry Expo. 

Norm Jaehrling, Pic Mobert’s 
CEO, says the mill currently 
employs more than 30 Pic Mob- 
ert community members. 

“In a community that has a 
population of 350 and a work- 
force of about a third of that, 
that is pretty significant impact 
in our community,” Jaehrling 
says. “We have the agreement 
to supply 50 per cent of the 
wood required by the mill, 
which is about 200,000 cubic 
metres per year, although we 
have aspirations to go beyond 
that.” 


fitfUl R MONEY NOW!!! 



PAY NO 
WITHHOLDING 
TAX WITH 
STATUS CARD 



WE UNLOCK: 


FORMER EMPLOYER PENSION PLANS 

LOCKED IN RETIRMENT ACCOUNTS 

(LIRA) 



CANADIAN FINANCIAL SOLUTIONS INC. 


FUNDS WILL BE DEPOSITED 
DIRECTLY INTO YOUR BANK 
ACCOUNT 

*BC Registered funds do not qualify. Not available in QC. 


CALL MARK Toll Free: 1(888) 451-6133 
WWW.GETYOURMONEYNOW.CA 
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Arts and Entertainment 


Storytelling festival held in Toronto 


Concert for Pikangikum a huge success 



photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Peawanuck storyteller Louis Bird shares his stories with a group of 
students and adults during the Storytellers from Away: Louis Bird 
event at the Toronto Storytelling Festival. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Peawanuck’s Louis Bird 
shared his community’s contact 
story during a Long Stories ses- 
sion on the last day of the 2016 
Toronto Storytelling Festival at 
Toronto’s Harbourfront Centre. 

“This afternoon I continued 
a little bit more about the con- 
tact,” Bird says. “The results, 
the impact of the first contact. 
And also the idea of Christian- 
ization and why was it done 
and also the results.” 

Bird says the first contact in 
his community’s area occurred 
after a sailing ship was stuck 
in the soft mud in the shallow 
waters on Hudson Bay. After 
watching the ship from afar, the 
community sent one hunter to 
approach the area while pre- 
tending to be hunting. 

“Sure enough, two people 
appeared walking towards 
him,” Bird says. “He saw them 
and heard them yelling, but he 
pretended not to hear anything. 
Finally he turned around and 
looked and they did this, a sign 
of hello.” 

Bird says the hunter and the 
sailors didn’t understand each 
other at first, but through the 
use of sign language they soon 
made “a little sense” of what 
each other was saying. The sail- 
ors were asking the hunter to 
get his community members to 
help release the ship from the 
mud before the next high tide. 

So the Cree helped release 
the ship, and the sailors and the 
Cree exchanged food with each 
other. 

“(The Cree) were fascinated 
by the ship, the sails, the lines, 


son in this land became aware 
they were here.” 

Bird says his people were 
migrating around the land so 
they had to store the legends in 
their memories and pass them 
on from generation to genera- 
tion. 

“Each of those legends were 
applied as instructions for the 
person in the next generation’s 
survival and also to be self-suf- 
ficient,” Bird says. 

The Long Stories session was 
just one of four events where 
Bird shared his stories during 
the festival. He also partici- 
pated in the session of Long Sto- 
ries with Ron Evans at the Har- 
bourfront Centre, the Storytell- 
ers from Away: Louis Bird event 
at the Spadina Road Library 
and the First Nations Traditions 


the University of Winnipeg on 
his stories in the 2000s, which 
led to the publication of two 
books: The Spirit Lives in the 
Mind and Telling Our Stories: 
Omushkego Legends and Histo- 
ries from Hudson Bay. 

“It’s still not finished,” Bird 
says, noting he still has many 
legends recorded in Cree that 
have not been published. “I still 
need funding to pay people to 
write it in English.” 

The Toronto Storytellers Fes- 
tival also featured nine other 
storytellers from France, Britain 
and across Canada in addition 
to Bird and Evans. 


Geoff Shields 

Wawatay News 

A special benefit concert 
was held in auditorium of the 
Sioux Mountain Public School 
in Sioux Lookout to honour and 
help the families of the nine 
victims of the tragic fire that 
occurred in the remote north- 
ern community on March 29. 

The musical evening orga- 
nized by Candice Kitchkeesick 
and Stallone (Stye) Quequish 
was backed by donations from 
local community organiza- 
tions that included the Ontario 
Native Women’s Association ( 
ONWA), Sioux Mountain Pub- 
lic School, Sioux Bulletin, Fresh 
Market Foods and Radio Station 
CKDR all helped to make the 
event a tremendous success. 

Kitchkeesick spoke about 
how the idea originated: 

“I did a candlelight vigil with 
Noreen Meekis for the families 
of the victims and thought we 
should do something to help, 
so I messaged Stye. When 
we organized the benefit for 
Pikangikum everything was 
offered to us and the local musi- 
cians offered their services plus 
all the donations made it easy 
to put together.” 

The evening commenced 
with a performance by Rain- 
bow Clan a local band consist- 
ing of Mars Colorado Tuesday 
(Guitar) Jon Armstrong (Bass) 
Jenny Bryan (Violin) Geoff 
Shields (Drums) and Paul 
Matousek (Guitar/Harmonica) 
who entertained the crowd of 
over 75 people with a reper- 
toire of classic Rn’B songs that 
drew loud applause from the 
audience. Tuesday commented, 


“I want to thank Candice for 
organizing this event and all 
the people of Sioux Lookout for 
their generosity and support of 
Pikangikum First Nations.” 

Talented local lady Natasha 
Quequish was next on stage 
and performed some haunting 
tunes by accompanying herself 
on guitar, she then stayed on 
to do back up vocals for record- 
ing artist Nick Sherman origi- 
nally from Sioux Lookout who 
was also joined by Armstrong 
on bass to perform a number of 
his original songs which were 
well received by an appreciative 
crowd. 

The final act of the evening 
was Hip Hop artist S Queq- 
uish who performs under the 
name Setting Sun a gifted 
young man who had the audi- 
ence enthralled as performed 
a series of interesting dance 
steps, at one stage accompanied 
by his young son on stage with 
him as he sang his own compo- 
sitions to a highly responsive 
audience. 

He spoke afterwards about 
his own background and his 
involvement in the event. 
“When I heard about Pikangi- 
kum, it really grabbed me, it 
really shook me because the 
reason why I chose to do this 
was because I used to work 
with a guy at the mine, who 
lost his family in the exact 
same way, like he lost his two 
grand-daughters and his daugh- 
ter in a house fire and as soon 
as I heard what happened at 
Pikangikum it was like a flash- 
back, like I could see my good 
friend and co-worker, I could 
see his face all over again like 
it happened again only it was 



photo by Geoff Shields/Wawatay News 

Rap performer Stye Quequish, 
Setting Sun. 


two different families with 
this one more of a bigger trag- 
edy because it took 9 people 
you know that’s huge even our 
Prime Minister Justin Trudeau 
felt the tears, losing 9 people in 
such a tragic way is a very sad 
one and it grabs me so that’s 
why I wanted to do tonight to 
help every way I can and get 
every single artist I could .” 

He concluded," The con- 
cert was heart warming, can’t 
explain it, I’m at a loss for words 
but it grabbed me so much in 
spiritual loving you felt the love 
of the people in there because 
we all came for one reason 
Pikangikum and the tragedy 
they had, so you really felt it 
like we were one all together in 
there, it’s awesome that what I 
felt from tonight.” 


Ontario First Nations Employment Opportunity: 

Technical Services Manager of Finance - 

Corporation Toronto Service Centre 

The Ontario First Nations Technical Services Corporation (OFNTSC) was established in 1995 to provide expert 
technical advisory services to the First Nations of Ontario. We are seeking a Manager of Finance to oversee the 
accounting and administration functions of the company. You will be providing support for corporate finance 
activities, business development and strategic business planning processes. 

DUTIES: 

• Responsible for the administration and monitoring of OFNTSC budgets 

• Review of monthly and year-end Financial Statements 

• Responsible for Budgets and financial forecasts 

• Program expenditure analysis and efficiency recommendations 

• Cash flow control, maintenance and forecasting (short-term and long-term) 

• Approval of expenditures and refunds 

• Month-end reports, and other financial reports as required 

• Ensuring financial controls in each department and procedure 

• Administer Information Technology, Insurance and Legal planning and risks 

• Supervise the Human Resource Coordinator. Wages/salary/benefit management 

• Develop and Manage annual operational plan and budget for the corporation. 

• Responsible for presentation of financial report to funding agencies and board. 

• Administer record protection and retention 

• Develop policies and document control 

• Monitor and approve payments, contracts, cheque requisitions, invoices and purchases. 

STATEMENT OF QUALIFICATIONS: 

• Canadian CPA (CA, CGA or CMA) designation a must 

• 5 + years of experience in accounting is preferred. 

• Computer literate and proficient in MS-Office (Word and Excel a must) 

• Ability to adapt to and excel in varied environment 

• Strong problem-solving and analytical ability 

• Highly organized and strong prioritization skills 

• Understanding of working with the indigenous community preferred 

CLOSING DATE: Wednesday, May 18, 2016, 4:30 p.m. (EST) 

Please mark very clearly on the envelope "Manager of Finance"and Email, Mail/Fax your resume/Curriculum Vitae to: 

Shannin Metatawabin, Executive Director 

Ontario First Nations Technical Services Corporation 
111 Peter Street, Suite 606 
Toronto, Ontario, M5V2H1 
smetatawabin@ofntsc.org 

For a detailed job description, contact Reception (41 6) 651-1 443 ext. 221 or email reception@ofntsc.org. 

We thank all applications, however only those receiving an interview will be contacted. 




Continuing Our Journey 

NIB Trust Fund 


NIB Trust Fund is accepting 
applications from First Nation and 
Metis individuals to support education 
programs aimed at healing, 
reconciliation and 
knowledge building. 

Learn More and Apply Online at 

www.nibtrust.ca or call Toll Free: 
1 - 888 - 268-0520 

Deadline June 24, 2016 5:00 p.m. EST 
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Education 


DFC students hold arts exhibition 



photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

DFC art student Jazlyn Meekis displays some of her artwork in her 
classroom the day after the opening reception of the Dennis Franklin 
Cromarty First Nations High School art exhibition at the Thunder Bay 
Art Gallery. 


DFC holds awards night for excellence 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Sandy Lake’s Jazlyn Meekis 
created a pen-and-pencil art- 
work for the Dennis Franklin 
Cromarty First Nations High 
School art exhibition at the 
Thunder Bay Art Gallery. 

“It’s kind of like mixed feel- 
ings; it’s something that eats 
you up inside,” Meekis says. “It 
just kind of spirals like a cycle.” 

Meekis feels like everyone 
misinterprets the artwork. 

“They don’t understand the 
meaning but everyone is differ- 
ent,” Meekis says. “Everyone 
takes anything out of what they 
see. Everyone has their own 
perspective and I just let it be 
like that. That is what art is all 
about.” 

Meekis created the artwork 
last year over about a week. 
Her art and the work of 10 
other DFC artists is on exhibit 
from April 7-May 1. An opening 
reception was held on April 14 
at the Thunder Bay Art Gallery, 
which is located near Confed- 
eration College. 

“I didn’t even know (my art- 
work) was going to be in an art 
show,” Meekis says. “Everyone 
was just telling me like: ‘Your 
art is in the show.’ It was like 
cool.” 

DFC principal Jonathan 
Kakegamic says the art exhibi- 
tion provides an opportunity for 
the students to achieve success. 

“When we provide an oppor- 
tunity to any youth with consis- 
tent support, they will succeed,” 
Kakegamic says. “The art show 
they had yesterday is evident 
of that. (A university profes- 
sor) was recruiting one of our 
students, Ashley Kakepetum. To 


me that gave Ashley something 
to think about last night, and it 
showed her there is more after 
DFC.” 

DFC held its first art exhibi- 
tion at the Thunder Bay Art Gal- 
lery last year. The high schools 
in Thunder Bay usually have an 
art exhibition later in the year 
when the DFC students are 
already finished school for the 
year. 

“We had a small showing last 
year and this year we had a lot 
more artworks there,” says DFC 
art teacher Greg Chomut. “A lot 
of people from the community 
came out, so it was a huge suc- 
cess. The students were really 
excited and encouraged to see 
how many people in the com- 
munity are supporting them.” 

Chomut chose 21 pieces of 
artwork that fit together as a 
group in the exhibition. 

“There were a few pieces on 
the wall that kept on getting 
questions about whether or not 


they were for sale, which was 
kind of cool,” Chomut says. 

Meekis wants to continue 
doing her artwork in the future, 
and is considering art studies at 
a post-secondary institution. 

“I’m taking a year off so I will 
have more time to think about 
it,” Meekis says. 

Meekis says she grew up 
around art, noting that her 
grandfather Bart Meekis is an 
artist. She began her art by 
doing “typical children’s draw- 
ings of the sun and sky.” 

“Then it started to be more 
like what I feel,” Meekis says. 
“With the more things I expe- 
rienced in life, it kind of had a 
huge impact on me and my art.” 

Meekis says her art has 
improved since she began 
studying at DFC in 2014. 

“I became more of a con- 
fident artist,” Meekis says. “I 
have more of an open mind 
towards what I want to do.” 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Dennis Franklin Cromarty 
First Nations High School’s 
Miranda Quill picked up two 
Executive Awards at the Thun- 
der Bay-based school’s April 15 
awards ceremony. 

“It feels pretty amazing,” 
Quill says. “I honestly didn’t 
think I would win anything. It 
makes me feel awesome and 
proud.” 


“It makes me feel 
awesome and proud...” 

-Award winner Miranda Quill 


Quill was presented with the 
Leadership Award and the Prin- 
cipal’s Award during the cer- 
emony, which was held at the 
Airlane Hotel and Conference 
Centre in Thunder Bay. 

“It says I am doing a pretty 
good job being a leader and 
showing people around and 
helping around the school,” 
Quill says. 

The Executive Director’s 
Award was presented to Keelan 
Meekis, the Academic Excel- 
lence Award was presented to 
Jazlyn Meekis and the Atten- 
dance Award was presented to 
Jason Boyd. 

“It feels pretty surprising that 
I got this award,” Keelan Meekis 
says, noting that DFC principal 
Jonathan Kakegamic said he 
could be a future leader during 
the award presentation. “I think 
that could be true — I have 
potential in my life.” 

Keelan Meekis also picked 


up the Male Athlete of the 
Year award and Kristie Beardy 
picked up the Female Athlete of 
the Year award. 

The Broomball Female MVP 
was Savannah McKay and the 
Male MVP was Pedro Anishina- 
bie. 

The Badminton Most 
Improved player was Kieron 
Barkman and the MVP was 
Keenen Fiddler. 

The Basketball Most 
Improved player was Ben Wes- 
ley and the MVP was Dawson 
Crowe. 

The Curling Male MVP was 
Ted Quill and the Female MVP 
was Shania Barkman. 

The Cross-Country Run- 
ning Most Improved player was 
Migisi Munroe and the MVP was 
Mason Nayotchekeesic. 

The Drama Female MVP was 
Brooke Meekis and the Male 
MVP was Ted Quill. 

The Hockey Most Improved 
player was Landon Kakegamic- 
Fiddler and the MVP was Dono- 
van Tait. 

The Boys Volleyball Most 
Improved player was Brent Mee- 
kis and the MVP was Keelan 
Meekis. 

The Girls Volleyball Most 
Improved player was Janessa 
Barkman and the MVP was Kris- 
tie Beardy. 

The Wrestling Most Improved 
player was Trevor Oombash and 
the MVP was Pedro Anishinabie. 

The Art Most Improved award 
went to Priscilla Fiddler and the 
Top Performance award went to 
Alana Mamakwa. 

The Business Most Improved 
award went to Freeborn Fiddler 
and the Top Performance award 
went to Jazlyn Meekis. 

The Canadian and World 


Studies Most Improved award 
went to Jason Boyd and the Top 
Performance award went to 
Rebecca Fox. 

The English Most Improved 
award went to River Brown and 
the Top Performance award 
went to Jazlyn Meekis. 

The Guidance and Career 
Education Most Improved award 
went to Kenneth Kakegamic 
and the Top Performance award 
went to Rayne Kakepetum. 

The Healthy Active Living 
Most Improved award went to 
Landon Kakegamic-Fiddler and 
the Top Performance award 
went to Keelan Meekis. 

The Mathematics Most 
Improved award went to Mad- 
elyne Sakakeep and the Top Per- 
formance award went to Tanisha 
Chikane. 

The Native Language Most 
Improved award went to Juliet 
Aysanabee and the Top Perfor- 
mance award went to Alana 
Mamakwa. 

The Native Studies Most 
Improved award went to Kyle 
Harper and the Top Perfor- 
mance award went to Matthew 
Ooombash. 

The Science Most Improved 
award went to Matthew Oom- 
bash and the Top Performance 
award went to River Beardy. 

The Social Studies Most 
Improved award went to River 
Brown and the Top Performance 
award went to Jazlyn Meekis. 

The Technology Most 
Improved award went to 
Shawnda Mamakwa and the 
Top Performance award went to 
Jillian Tait. 

Presentations were also made 
by Northern Nishnawbe Edu- 
cation Council, Keewaytinook 
Okimakanak and Shibogama. 


NORTH StAr 

AIR 


Neskantaga 


Fort Hope 



Expanding our Coverage to 
Serve YOU Better 


Safe.Affordable.Reliable 


Effective April 5th, 2016 



Webequie 


Connecting Northern Ontario 

and beyond 


* 





Charter Passenger Cargo 


Introducing our New Route 


Now connecting to more communities 

to serve you better. 


Thunder Bay 



Please visit our website for all our 
community schedules and route maps. 

Check In Policy: 
Minimum of 30 minutes prior to departure 


. 

in 



Toll Free: 1-844-633-6294 
Fax: 1-807-475-8040 


northstarair.ca 


reservations@northstarair.ca 
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Feature 


Junior Canadian Rangers 
offer training for 
Attawapiskat spring hunt 



photo submitted by Peter Moon 

Master Corporal Isaac Barkman, left, and an OPP constable negotiate through the heavy bush. 


OPP Trains Canadian Rangers to save lives 


Sergeant Peter Moon 

Special to Wawatay News 

A supportive military youth 
program is up and running in 
the First Nation of Attawapis- 
kat, which has recently faced 
a tragic spate of attempted sui- 
cides. 

Many members of the com- 
munity of 2,000 began their 
annual two-week break this 
week to hunt migrating geese 
and provide their families with 
traditional food over the sum- 
mer months. Those involved in 
the hunt travel by snowmobile 
to the many hunting camps 
scattered along the James Bay 
coast. They harvest the geese as 
they fly north, smoke them, and 
consume them as part of their 
traditional diet. 

But many families are unable 
to participate in the hunt for a 
variety of reasons, such as not 
owning a snowmobile or hunt- 
ing equipment. 

Local school board officials, 
concerned that many vulner- 
able youth would be left with 
little to do in the community 
during the hunt, spoke to mem- 
bers of the Attawapiskat Cana- 
dian Ranger patrol about their 
concern. The Canadian Rangers 
are part-time army reservists in 
the north. 

“The Rangers contacted us,” 
said Lieutenant-Colonel Mat- 
thew Richardson, command- 
ing officer of the 3rd Canadian 
Ranger Patrol Group at CFB 
Borden, which commands the 
Canadian Rangers in north- 
ern Ontario. “It was clear that 
many families will be out of 
Attawapiskat for the spring 
hunt but there will be a whole 
bunch of kids who are left 
in the community and they 



photo submitted by Peter Moon 

Lieutenant-Colonel Matthew 
Richardson. 


need something to do during 
a difficult time with so many 
attempted suicides.” 

In the past two months the 
community has experienced 
more than 40 attempted sui- 
cides with most of them involv- 
ing youth. 


“It was decided, at the 
request of the school 
board, to advance the 
scheduled training for 
the Junior Canadian 
Rangers in Attawapiskat. . . 
and make it available... 
to all other youth in 
the community.” 

- Lieutenant-Colonel Matthew 
Richardson 

Attawapiskat has a local 
Junior Canadian Ranger patrol, 
an army program for boys and 
girls aged 12 to 18 in remote 
and isolated communities 
across Canada’s north. They 


receive regular visits from army 
instructors who provide them 
with a range of training activi- 
ties with an emphasis on safety 
on the land and water and in 
their personal life styles. 

Colonel Richardson said It 
was decided, at the request of 
the school board, to advance 
the scheduled training for the 
Junior Canadian Rangers in 
Attawapiskat, conduct it during 
the two week hunt, and make it 
available to not only the Junior 
Canadian Rangers but to all 
other youth in the community. 

“Over the next two weeks 
we’ll provide a variety of activi- 
ties,” Colonel Richardson said. 
“We got started last night with 
a sports night in the local com- 
munity centre. We want to get 
the word out that what we are 
doing is not just for the Junior 
Canadian Rangers. It’s for any 
interested youth. We’re mak- 
ing the program available to 
all youth in Attawapiskat. This 
a joint effort by the local Cana- 
dian Rangers with the school 
board. 

“We’ll do as many traditional 
activities as we can. We’ll do 
some camp site selection and 
then we’ll have day excursions 
on the land and some overnight 
activities. We have two army 
instructors in the community 
who will run the activities. 

“Once we have things under- 
way we’ll have more conversa- 
tion with the school board and 
the chief and council.” 

Colonel Richardson met yes- 
terday with Chief Bruce Shish- 
eesh and spoke with Indigenous 
Affairs Minister Carolyn Ben- 
nett and local NDP MP Charlie 
Angus when the two federal 
politicians paid a brief visit to 
Attawapiskat. 


Peter Moon 

Special to Wawatay News 

Two students stood out 
among the Ontario Provincial 
Police officers learning search 
and rescue techniques and pro- 
cedures during a recent OPP 
Emergency Response Team 
training course at Canadian 
Forces Base Borden. 

That’s because Master Corpo- 
ral Isaac Barkman and Ranger 
Christian Caie wore the distinc- 
tive red sweater and ball cap 
of the Canadian Rangers, the 
part-time reserve component 
of the Canadian Army that 
provides a military presence in 
remote and isolated communi- 
ties across Canada’s North. In 
Ontario’s Far North there are 
650 Rangers in 23 First Nations, 
20 of which can only be reached 
year-round by air. 

The two Rangers completed 
an intensive 10 days of training 
during which they received, 
along with the OPP officers, 
112 hours of classroom instruc- 
tion and field training exercises 
that often did not finish until 
midnight. The physical demands 
of the training were a surprise 
to both the Rangers who were 
impressed by the fitness of the 
officers. 

MCpl. Barkman is an Oji- 


Cree from the isolated First 
Nation of Sachigo Lake, 635 
kilometres north of Thunder 
Bay. Ranger Caie lives in Pickle 
Lake, a small town on Ontario’s 
most northerly section of paved 
highway and a member of the 
nearby Mishkeegogamang First 
Nation’s Ranger patrol. 

“It was a little bit weird at 
first (working with the OPP), 
especially riding in the back of 
a cruiser,” said Ranger Caie. 
“I felt at first we were kind of 
separated from them, because 
we’re not police officers, but we 
were quickly part of one team 
and working together. We were 
here on the course for the same 
reason - we want to save lives.” 

The Rangers play a key role 
in providing search and res- 
cue situations in the Far North 
of the province, said Sergeant 
Jamie Stirling, the OPP’s pro- 
vincial search and rescue coor- 
dinator. While the OPP has 
prime responsibility for search 
and rescue in Ontario, assem- 
bling a trained search and res- 
cue team and getting a plane 
to fly them into a remote First 
Nation may take up to eight 
hours or longer depending on 
the weather. 

“By then the Rangers have 
their feet on the ground and if 
they haven’t found the missing 


person they are well on their 
way to doing so,” Sgt. Stir- 
ling said. “They know the land 
where they live and they do a 
tremendous job.” 

The OPP has been training 
Rangers in search and rescue 
for the past six years. Three or 
four Rangers take the 10-day 
search and rescue portion 
of the nine week ERT course 
every year. For each of the last 
two years a dozen Rangers 
have taken a custom designed 
OPP search and rescue course. 
A quarter of the graduates are 
women. 

“The OPP training is a win- 
win for the army and every- 
one,” said Lieutenant-Colonel 
Matthew Richardson, com- 
manding officer of the Rang- 
ers in northern Ontario. “The 
army gets the benefit of first 
rate training from the OPP, one 
of the best police forces in the 
world, and the Rangers save the 
lives of members of our remote 
communities in the Far North of 
Ontario. The bad weather this 
past Christmas and New Year 
created situations where we 
were called out a dozen times 
and we were able to save lives 
every time. All that was done 
before the OPP could have got 
a team into the communities.” 


Nishnawbe Aski Nation presents the... 


2016 Summer Sports Festival 

(Formerly known as the NAN Games] 

June 16-18, 2016, Thunder Bay 


Thursday, June 16 

(6-8 p.m.] Meet and Greet (location to be announced] 

Friday, June 17 

(10 a.m.-3 p.m.] Canoe/Kayak (Basics & Races] at Boulevard Lake Park 


(6-10 p.m.] “3-on-3” Basketball at Lakehead University Main Gym 


Saturday, June 18 

(9:30 a.m.-4 p.m.] Track & Field at Royal Canadian Legion Sports Complex 


Open to NAN Youth Grades 6-12. Participants must pay own travel & accommodations 


For more information 
please contact: 

Gloria Hendrick-Laliberte 
ghnendrick-laliberte@nan.on.ca 
(807] 625-4978 


Presented in Partnership with: 

Ministry of Citizenship & Immigration 
Ministry of Tourism, Culture and Sport 
Aboriginal Sports & Wellness Council of Ontario 
Lakehead University 
The Lakehead Canoe Club 
City of Thunder Bay 
NWMO 



NAN Golf Tournament 

Supporting Youth through Active Living 

June 24, 2016 

Whitewater Golf Club, Thunder Bay 

10:00am Registration - 11:30am 
Shotgun - 5:00pm Dinner 
Entry Fees: $800/team or $200/person 

Includes: Green Fees, Cart, Games & Dinner 



Sponsorship opportunities available 

For more information please contact: 
Violet chilton: vchilton@nan.on.ca 
Bobby Narcisse: bnarcisse@nan.on.ca 
Call: 807-623-8228 
Fax Registration: 807-623-7730 





Over 2-million in drugs and meds intercepted 



Press Conference photo 

OPP representatives, NAPS representatives, as well as M us hkegowuk Grand Chief Jonathon Soloman addressed the media in Timmins, Ontario on May 24. 


Wawatay News 

Project COAST, a multi-jurisdiction 
drug investigation in northeastern 
Ontario has resulted in dozens of 
arrests and more than 300 charges, 
as well over 2-million in seized illegal 
drugs. 

In November 2015, the Nishnawbe- 
Aski Police Service (NAPS) and 
Ontario Provincial Police (OPP) Orga- 
nized Crime Enforcement Bureau 
(OCEB) began a joint investigation to 
identify and dismantle drug distribu- 
tion networks trafficking prescription 
medications and illicit drugs to com- 
munities in northeastern Ontario. 


The lengthy investigation focused on 
the Timmins and Chapleau area and 
James Bay coastal communities, noting 
these drugs typically sell at four times 
the street price compared to urban cen- 
ters. This provides considerable profit 
incentive for criminals to exploit vul- 
nerable residents in Aboriginal com- 
munities. 

At a May 24 news conference in 
Timmins, NAPS Chief Terry Arm- 
strong, OPP Deputy Commissioner 
Rick Barnum, Timmins Police Chief 
John Gauthier and Anishinabek Police 
Service Deputy Chief Dave Whitlow 
unveiled details of the investigation 
and displayed samples of the evidence 


seized during the six-month probe. 

They were also joined by Nishnawbe 
Aski Nation leaders who provided 
insight into the challenges and devas- 
tating impacts illegal drugs and misuse 
of prescription medications have had 
on their citizens. 

“I would like to say to those who 
are dealing drugs, you are hurting our 
communities. You are causing destruc- 
tive matters in the family unit and in 
the home. Just like any addicted per- 
son, you need help and I hope you seek 
that help because the path that you 
are walking is causing destruction as 
you move along on that journey. And 
I’d like to close off with this: this is not 


the end, this is the beginning of the 
war against drugs because it’s hurting 
our children, it’s hurting our families, 
it’s hurting our communities. We love 
our people, we care for our people, 
we care for our children and we want 
the best for them, we want to be able 
to see them succeed in life, instead of 
struggling with an addiction,” Mush- 
kegowuk Grand Chief Jonathon Solo- 
man said. 

During Project COAST, 21 search 
warrants were executed earlier this 
month at locations in northern and 
eastern Ontario. Police seized: 

• 57,792 methamphetamine tablets, 

• 7,229 oxycodone pills, 


• 706 grams of cocaine, 

• 476.6 grams of marihuana, and 

• 154.25 fentanyl patches. 

The street value of the seized drugs 
is estimated at 2.1-million headed for 
northern communities, and 800-thou- 
sand headed for the south. 

Police also seized more than 
252-thousand dollars in Canadian cur- 
rency, one shotgun and a bulletproof 
vest. 

As a result, 55 people have been 
charged with 341 offences under the 
Controlled Drug and Substances Act 
(CDSA) and the Criminal Code of Can- 
ada. 

NAPS Chief Terry Armstrong also 
went on to say, “the trafficking of ille- 
gal and prescription drugs brings an 
element of society into our commu- 
nities that engage in further criminal 
behaviours to protect their enterprises. 
By working collaboratively with our 
police partners and mobilizing com- 
munity leaders, the individuals who 
target our people have been arrested 
and charged as we tackle several chal- 
lenging issues.” 

Several of the accused persons will 
appear at Ontario Courts of Justice at 
various times, dates and locations. 

“Project COAST demonstrates that 
the OPP will do whatever it takes to 
support our police and Aboriginal com- 
munity partners to support the well- 
ness of our most vulnerable communi- 
ties and prevent further harm and vic- 
timization,” OPP Commissioner J.V.N. 
(Vince) Hawkes said. 
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Police seized over 2-million in various drugs, as well as over 200-thousand in cash 
during the latest drug bust by Project Coast. 
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AIRWAYS - SOARING ABOVE THE REST 


PASSENGER SERVICE - CARGO - CHARTERS 


Celebrating 25 years of service, Wasaya Airways is the number one choice for 
safe, reliable, cost effective air transporation within Northwestern Ontario. 

FOR ALL YOUR AIR TRANSPORTATION NEEDS CALL US TODAY 1-877-492-7292 




wasaya.com 
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Politics I Education 


New Treaty #3 Grand Chief elected 
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Anishinaabe Nation in Treaty #3 Ogichidaa Francis Kavanaugh was 
selected on the fifth round of the traditional selection process on May 
25 during the Treaty #3 Spring Assembly at Wauzhushk Onigum. 


Rick Garrick 

wawatay News 

Naotkamegwanning’s Francis 
Kavanaugh was selected as the 
new Ogichidaa (grand chief) 
of the Anishinaabe Nation in 
Treaty #3 on the fifth round of 
the traditional selection pro- 
cess. 

“I never planned on run- 
ning,” Kavanaugh says. “I was 
chairing the meeting and I got 
offered tobacco so that is how I 
became grand chief.” 

Kavanaugh was selected on 
May 25 at the Treaty #3 Spring 
Assembly in Wauzhushk Oni- 
gum (Rat Portage). A former 
grand chief during the 1990s, 
he was one of eight candi- 
dates nominated for the selec- 
tion process, including previ- 
ous Ogichidaa Warren White, 
Andrew Johnson, Gary Allen, 
Adolphus Cameron, Jason Wil- 
son, Eli Mandamin and Fawn 
Wapioke. 

“I’ve been chairing meetings 
for many years so I know what 
the current issues are,” Kava- 
naugh says. “I’m up to date in 
terms of what is important for 
the chiefs and for the commu- 
nities. So I’ve never really been 
out of the loop. In terms of a 
learning curve, I pretty well 
know what is going on.” 

Kavanaugh plans to work 
with the leadership to protect 
treaty rights and empower 
Treaty #3 through its laws, 
organizations and people. 

“Our nation has survived 
by the strength and resiliency 
of our people and we will con- 
tinue to be strong in the face of 
the current crises affecting our 
communities and our nation 
as a whole,” Kavanaugh says. 
“Together the leadership will 
work collectively to address 
current challenges of mental 
health and addiction, housing, 
policing, child welfare and edu- 
cation inequities while being 
innovative and open to explor- 
ing possible economic develop- 
ment which benefits the nation 
and all of our citizens, while 


honouring our sacred respon- 
sibilities to the land and the 
water. Our women, youth and 
our Elders will be integral to 
the work being undertaken in 
accordance to our Anishinabe 
ways of governance.” 

Kavanaugh says the Treaty 
#3 office building needs to be 
replaced due to its condition. 
The building is located on the 
old Cecilia Jeffrey residential 
school property in Kenora. 

“It’s crumbling and it is not 
a safe place to be,” Kavanaugh 
says. “That will be one of my 
priorities is to move on trying to 
get a new building.” 

Kavanaugh says Treaty #3 
has needed a new building for 
a long time, noting that a sod 
turning ceremony was held the 
last time he was grand chief 
from 1997-1999. 

“It’s still on the table and I 
hope we can move on that this 
time,” Kavanaugh says. 

Kavanaugh also plans to 
develop good working relation- 
ships with the federal and pro- 
vincial governments. 

“One of the things that I find 
appealing is that when I was 
grand chief last time the MP in 
the area was Bob Nault,” Kava- 
naugh says. “And he is again, 
so I hope to reconnect and re- 
establish something with the 


Liberals.” 

Kavanaugh also wants to 
work on getting communities off 
their boil water advisories. 

“I’m from Naotkamegwann- 
ing and we’ve had boil water 
advisories off and on,” Kavana- 
ugh says. 

A member of the Sturgeon 
Clan, Kavanaugh also previously 
served as chief of his community 
for a few terms. He is married 
to Betty and is the father of four 
and grandfather of seven. 

Regional Chief Isadore Day 
congratulated Kavanaugh on his 
selection as Ogichidaa. 

“I want to welcome Grand 
Chief Kavanaugh to the Political 
Confederacy and look forward 
to working with this seasoned 
First Nation leader who will be 
a strong and committed voice 
for Treaty #3 territory,” Day 
says. “His years of experience in 
governance and his knowledge 
of the treaties will be a major 
benefit to our team and he will 
be a strong ally for First Nations 
citizens. I look forward to work- 
ing with him on furthering First 
Nation priorities in the north. I 
also want to take this opportu- 
nity to thank former Ogichidaa 
Warren White for his service and 
hard work as both grand chief 
and as a member of the COO 
Political Confederacy.” 



photos by Geoff Shields/Wawatay News 

Barb Matousek, teacher, helped Wahsa Distant Education Centre in Sioux Lookout celebrate 25 years of 
continuing education in the North. 
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Ontario apologizes for 
Residential Schools 


Premier Kathleen Wynne 
apologized today on behalf of 
the Government of Ontario 
for the brutalities committed 
for generations at residential 
schools and the continued harm 
this abuse has caused to Indig- 
enous cultures, communities, 
families and individuals. 

The Premier made her 
Statement of Ontario’s Com- 
mitment to Reconciliation 
with Indigenous Peoples in 
the Legislative Assembly, with 
residential school survivors 
and First Nation, Metis and 
Inuit leaders in attendance. 
She apologized for the poli- 
cies and practices supported 
by past Ontario governments, 
and the harm they caused; for 
the province’s silence in the face 
of abuse and death at residen- 
tial schools; and for residential 
schools being only one example 
of systemic intergenerational 
abuses and injustices inflicted 
upon Indigenous communities 
throughout Canada. 

Nishnawbe Aski Nation 
Grand Chief Alvin Fiddler said: 
“I acknowledge the Premier’s 
apology for Ontario’s role in 
the Indian Residential School 
system and her recognition of 
the intergenerational injustices 
the legacy of this abuse has 
inflicted on our people, many 
of whom are still suffering 
today,” said NAN Grand Chief 
Alvin Fiddler, who attended the 
announcement at Queen’s Park 
this morning. “The final report 
of the Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission includes many 
excellent recommendations to 
repair the relationship between 
Indigenous people and the rest 
of Canada and we welcome 
this government’s commitment 
to their implementation. I am 
encouraged by the Premier’s 
commitment to reconciliation 
and hope this represents a start- 
ing point for a new relation- 
ship to bring about meaningful 
improvements in the quality of 
life for our people.” 

The Premier’s apology is part 
of the government’s response 
to the Truth and Reconcilia- 
tion Commission of Canada’s 
Final Report, released one year 
ago. Ontario is taking action to 
acknowledge one of the most 
shameful chapters in Canadian 
history and teach a new genera- 
tion the truth about our shared 
history. The province released 
an action plan today - devel- 
oped working closely with 
Indigenous partners - that will 
help Indigenous and non-Indig- 
enous peoples move forward in 


a spirit of reconciliation. 

The Journey Together: 
Ontario’s Commitment to Rec- 
onciliation with Indigenous 
Peoples plans to invest more 
than $250 million over three 
years in new initiatives in five 
areas: 

• Understanding the legacy of 
residential schools: The prov- 
ince will ensure that Ontar- 
ians develop a shared under- 
standing of our histories and 
address the overt and sys- 
temic racism that Indigenous 
people continue to face 

• Closing gaps and removing 
barriers: Ontario will address 
the social and economic chal- 
lenges that face Indigenous 
communities after centuries 
of colonization and discrimi- 
nation 

• Creating a culturally relevant 
and responsive justice system: 
The province will improve the 
justice system for Indigenous 
people by closing service gaps 
and ensuring the develop- 
ment and availability of com- 
munity-led restorative justice 
programs 

• Supporting Indigenous cul- 
ture: Ontario will celebrate 
and promote Indigenous lan- 
guages and cultures that were 
affected after generations of 
Indigenous children were sent 
to residential schools 

• Reconciling relatio nships 
with Indigenous Peoples: 
The province will support the 
rebuilding of relationships 
between Indigenous and non- 
Indigenous people through 
trust, mutual respect and 
shared benefits. 

Ontario Regional Chief Isa- 
dore Day on behalf of the Politi- 
cal Confederacy and the Chiefs 
of Ontario issued this statement 
in the Ontario legislature today 
regarding the Ontario’s State- 
ment of Reconciliation: 

“Today, we journey together 
toward the Restoration of the 
rights originally recognized 
through sacred and binding 
Treaties with our Ancestors; 
and Reparation of lives of First 
Nation People damaged by 
Indian Residential Schools in 
Ontario. 

We are here today on the tra- 
ditional land of the Mississau- 
gas of New Credit. This is a land 
walked upon and shared by so 
many Peoples from so many 
Indigenous Nations. We are the 
Anishinabek, Mushkegowuk, 
Onkwehonwe, and Lenape — the 
First Peoples of Turde Island. This 
is our land - Ontario - land of 
blue waters. 



Ontario Premier Kathleen Wynne 


We stand here today in the 
presence of the Spirits of our 
ancestors. In the presence of 
the Spirits of those leaders who 
signed the Treaty of Niagara in 
1764; the Lake Superior and Lake 
Huron Treaties, the Williams 
Treaties, and the numbered Trea- 
ties; and in the presence of the 
Chiefs and Grand Chiefs who are 
descendants, and who represent 
this unbroken line connecting 
our Peoples to this present day 
relationship with the originating 
colonists - the Ontario Citizen 
today; and the settler kin of the 
Metis People. 

We also stand in the pres- 
ence of the troubled Spirits of 
our children, our youth, our sis- 
ters, mothers and grandmoth- 
ers. Far too many have taken 
their lives - or have had their 
lives stolen. Far too many con- 
tinue to suffer under poverty 
and despair not of their choos- 
ing - not of their wish or desire 
but as a sustained result of colo- 
nization deception of Peace and 
Friendship - unfortunately here 
in the province of Ontario. 

As we stand in the presence 
of our Residential School sur- 
vivors; we are reminded of a 
system meant to kill the Indian 
in the child. Not only have they 
suffered unspeakable abuse, 
their children and grandchil- 
dren have also suffered. How 
terribly sad, that this horrible 
legacy continues to impact our 
present generations, as so evi- 
dent in the current suicide cri- 
sis of our children and youth. 
The vast majority of us as First 
Nation People across this land 
can speak of the direct impacts 
of this dark legacy - yes many of 
us have lived in the direct dark- 
ness and shadows of the evil 
that was so evident in so many 
of those schools. 



Dream 


C * tc h er 


you 




We, the Grade 8 students of Chief Simeon Mckay Education Centre, Kasabomka Lake First Nation 

would like to express our gratitude and appreciation to the Dreamcatcher Fund for their continued support of 
our student school trips. The Dreamcatcher Fund has kindly donated $5,000.00 toward our school trip this year. 
For many of us, this is a once in a lifetime opportunity and a dream come true. 

Thank you so much for this great opportunity from the Grade 8 Class and Chaperones 



Pre- Paid Unlimited Phone 
and Internet Provider 

No Security Deposit, No Contract Required, 

No Credit Check. 

Best Prices in Ontario 
Call Now 1-866-717-2111 

Tell your friend about us and get 20$ off your next bill. 


Contact us at: 

Site 306, Box 5 RR 3 
Dryden, ON P8N 3G2 
Phone 807-937-6748 
Fax 807-937-5099 



Email blc@beaverlakecamp.org 



SUMMER CAMPS 

For First Nations Juniors and Teens 


Camps 

Dates 

Ages 

Cost 

1 Teen Camp 

June 30- July 5 

Ages 13-16 

$90.00 

Jr Camp 1 

July 7-12 

Ages 9-12 

$90.00 

Jr Camp 2 

July 14-19 

Ages 9-12 

$90.00 

Jr Camp 3 

July 21-26 

Ages 9-12 

$90.00 


% 

CE STRATEGIES 


BUILDING YOUR COMMUNITY 
FOR A BETTER FUTURE 


CE Strategies is a professional community 
enhancement consultancy located in 
Thunder Bay, Ontario. Our multi-disciplinary 
team works primarily with First Nation 
communities to provide cutting-edge 
technology based solutions to community 
development obstacles. 


What we do: 

Asset Inventories 
Land Use Planning 
Strategic Planning 
Project Development 
Economic Development 
GIS & GPS Services 
MapAki - Custom Mapping App 
Community Enhancement Planning 


UMi U: 1 - L fc 


Inquire today and enhance your 
future 807 - 285-0530 


jordan@cestrategies.ca 

www.cestrategies.ca 
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Marketplace • Live Music • Amateur Competition • Kids' Activities • Beer Garden • Fireworks • and much more! 


VENDRI E-DIMANCHE I PARC RIVERSIDE I LAISSEZ-PASSER 


Marche • Spectacles sur scene • Competition amateurs • Activites pour enfants • Jardin bavarois • Feux d artifice 

• et encore plus ! 
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Commentary 


The Graduation Trip 



Xavier 

Kataquapit 


UNDER THE 
NORTHERN SKY 


E lementary school graduat- 
ing classes are heading out 
on special trips all over the 
country. I remember what a big 
deal that tour was for my class- 
mates and myself as we visited 
Toronto and Niagara Falls. Up 
to that point I had not ventured 
out much into the outside world 
and most of my experience had 
to do with my home remote 
First Nation of Attawapiskat. 

Suddenly as part of a reward 
for sticking with school, I found 
myself being flown out of the 
north and then being driven 
in a bus along major southern 
highways. It was so exciting 
to finally be experiencing first 
hand what I had seen on televi- 
sion as the modern, southern 
world. Just the fact that I could 
leave my remote home and 
move freely along a road to 
places far away was amazing 
to me. 

Every stop at a place on the 
highway was exciting as I could 
order burgers, fries, milk shakes 
and sodas. Once we hit the city, 

I was shocked by how big it was. 
My friends and myself had sore 
necks from straining to look up 
at the skyscrapers in downtown 
Toronto. Everything was so fast 
and busy. 

One thing that surprised me 
was that people on the streets 
did not look into each other’s 
eyes. There was little or no 
acknowledgement of anyone 
meeting each other on the 
sidewalks, in the restaurants 
or the subway system. It was as 
though people were in a trance. 

The city was overwhelming 
for my classmates and I. Our 
school partnered with another 
school in the city in Mississauga 
and we stayed with families 
there in their own homes. 

We were surrounded by 
everything and anything any- 
one could want. The families 
we met were from a variety 
of backgrounds and we got 
exposed to whole new variety of 
cultures including Indian, Paki- 
stani, Chinese and Caribbean. 

Everything seemed hectic in 
the city and that made me feel 
very nervous. 

There were all kinds of rules 
to follow in simply crossing 
a street, waiting for lights to 
change, ordering a meal in a 
restaurant and in living in our 
assigned homes. 

There was a stress to all this 
abundance that made me feel 
anxious and a little helpless if 
not frightened. 

Anything I could imagine 
that I could want was in the cit- 
ies I visited. The Eaton center 
was full of shops that housed all 
my dream fashions in clothes, 
hats and shoes. 


The electronic stores were 
full of gadgets that I yearned 
for. Restaurants were every- 
where and there were so many 
different types of food that 
were available that I had never 
known about. 

The reality that made me feel 
uncomfortable was that it all 
had to do with money. If you 
had money in this outside world 
and you were smart, successful 
and capable then everything 
was fine. 

However, if you ran out of 
money or if you could not fit 
in, then it could be that your 
fate would be that of the many 
homeless people I saw begging 
for money on the streets. In 
the middle of all of this luxury, 
riches and choice, I saw many 
Native people destitute and 
poor on the street merely trying 
to survive. 

None of that made sense to 
me and it scared me. I discov- 
ered on my school trip that this 
magical world of wealth and 
luxury was not available to 
everyone. It made me wonder 
if I would ever want to actually 
live in this type of world. 

Even though things were 
dysfunctional and difficult back 
on my tiny, remote First Nation 
I never felt as though I was on 
my own. 

There were family and 
friends all around me and if 
times were hard we always 
knew that we could live from 
the land and have a meal of 
goose, moose and fish. 

Everything we needed to sur- 
vive we had in the land around 
where we lived. If there was no 
money we still managed to live. 

I have learned through edu- 
cation, the assistance of friends 
and family that it is possible to 
live in the outside world and 
still have a connection to the 
land. 

I have discovered how to 
survive and deal with all of 
the demands in the fast and 
complex outside world. Hap- 
pily, I also learned how to live a 
sober life and avoid the traps of 
alcoholism and drug addiction. 
Without my sobriety I would 
never have been able to live a 
good life in the outside world. 

Over the past two decades 
I have travelled much of the 
world, seen amazing cities and 
sites and enjoyed many differ- 
ent cultures. 

I have discovered that most 
of the world’s wealth and power 
rests in the hands of about 80 
very wealthy people. More than 
half of the world population 
lives in terrible conditions with 
little shelter, not enough good 
food, and a lack of clean water 
and under the rule of tyrannical 
governments. 

That uneasy sense that I 
felt on my graduation trip so 
many years ago was in fact an 
epiphany. 

That fact haunts me. 
www.underthenorthernsky.com 


Support for Grassy Narrows River Run 



submitted photo 

A group of young people show their support for Grassy Narrows during the annual Grassy Narrows River Run in Toronto on June 
2. Held at Queen’s Park every year, the event calls on the province to clean up the mercury contamination in the Wabigoon River, 
which has led to a variety of health problems for community members. A new report that was recently released says the river can be 
cleaned up but needs the political will to do so. In response, Ontario Premier Kathleen Wynne said more studies would need to be 
done. 


The Times are Changing 


& 


Xavier 
Kataquapit 

UNDER THE 
NORTHERN SKY 


M any people do not 

realize that a very big 
change has happened 
for First Nation people on a 
national and provincial level 
when it comes to political com- 
mitments and more positive 
relationships from the govern- 
ment of Canada and province of 
Ontario. 

We have come from an 
environment full of conflict, 
mistrust and oppression under 
former governments to a time 
of healing in an atmosphere 
that has more to do with fair- 
ness and understanding. That 
is a very big deal for us as First 
Nation people. On a federal 
level for so many years there 
was far too much conflict and 
a lack of trust between the 
government and Aboriginal 
people. Negative laws were 
passed that took away much of 
the protection for our waters 
and lands and an environment 
of hate and mistrust reigned. 

In the mid 90s we experienced 
a provincial Ontario govern- 
ment that often was at odds 
with our First Nation leaders. 

In fact in 1995, during a protest 


at Ipperwash Provincial Park 
in southern Ontario, Dudley 
George was killed by police 
gunfire as violence erupted due 
to a strong-armed atmosphere 
that was created by government 
leaders at the time. The protest 
concerned land that belonged 
to the First Nations, which had 
been expropriated during the 
Second World War. That land 
was never returned and it was a 
critical issue for the Chippewas 
of Kettle and Stony Point First 
Nation as the area had been 
used traditionally and housed a 
burial site. 

I am happy to report that an 
inquiry into the violent incident 
resulted in the province, under 
the Liberal government, com- 
mitting to return the land to the 
First Nations. In fact, recently 
under the newly elected Federal 
Liberal government, a settle- 
ment was finalized on April 
14, 2016. The land was signed 
over to the Kettle and Stony 
Point First Nation by Minister of 
National Defence Harjit Sajjan 
and Minister of Indigenous and 
Northern Affairs Dr. Carolyn 
Bennett along with a $95 mil- 
lion payment. Chief of the Ket- 
tle and Stony Point First Nation, 
Tom Bressette was involved 
in the resulting settlement on 
behalf of his community. It took 
so long for this wrong to be 
dealt with and regretfully it had 
to be done with the loss of the 


life of Dudley George. His life 
should never have been taken. 
We all must remember him 
and with the realization that it 
really does matter who is run- 
ning our federal and provincial 
governments. When policies 
and procedures are put in place 
that create conflict and mistrust 
bad things happen. 

I was happy to hear that 
recently Premier Kathleen 
Wynne apologized on behalf 
of the Government of Ontario 
for the brutalities committed 
for generations at residential 
schools and the continued 
harm this abuse has caused to 
Indigenous cultures, communi- 
ties, families and individuals. 
Premier Wynne made her 
Statement of Ontario’s Com- 
mitment to Reconciliation 
with Indigenous Peoples in 
the Legislative Assembly, with 
residential school survivors 
and First Nation, Metis and 
Inuit leaders in attendance. 

She apologized for the policies 
and practices supported by 
past Ontario governments, and 
the harm they caused; for the 
province’s silence in the face of 
abuse and death at residential 
schools; and for residential 
schools being only one example 
of systemic inter-generational 
abuses and injustices inflicted 
upon Indigenous communities 
throughout Canada. 

Premiere Wynne outlined 


that Ontario’s Commitment 
to Reconciliation with Indig- 
enous Peoples plans to invest 
more than $250 million over 
three years in new initiatives 
in five areas that include: 
understanding the legacy of 
residential schools, closing gaps 
and removing barriers, creat- 
ing a culturally relevant and 
responsive justice system, sup- 
porting Indigenous culture and 
reconciling relationships with 
Indigenous peoples. 

My father Marius and my 
mother Susan both went 
through the residential school 
system so I have a first hand 
understanding of the huge 
wrong the government of the 
day committed on my people. 
The one thing that consoled 
me as being the witness of so 
much pain and suffering is that 
at the very least now we have 
governments in place at the fed- 
eral and provincial levels that 
are striving to work with First 
Nations and they have been 
righting many of the wrongs we 
as Native peoples have suffered 
over so many years. We must be 
mindful of who we put in power 
when it comes to electing gov- 
ernments. Governments that 
get elected on hate, bigotry and 
intolerance only bring us all a 
lot of pain. 

www.underthenorthernsky.com 
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Ontario announces 222-million in health funding 



Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Health and Long-Term Care Minister Eric Hoskins, Grand Chief Alvin Fiddler and Regional Chief Isadore 
Day at the provincial government’s May 25 announcement of the $222 million First Nations Health Action 
Plan in Thunder Bay. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Grand Chief Alvin Fiddler 
and other First Nation lead- 
ers are looking forward to 
increased medical services after 
Ontario announced its $222 
million First Nations Health 
Action Plan. 

“I’m hoping (community 
members) will see some imme- 
diate change as a result of what 
was announced here today, for 
example to see increased doctor 
visits at the community level, 
to see increased nursing cover- 
age and to begin to also address 
issues on a longer term, Elder 
care for example,” Fiddler says 
after the May 25 announcement 
at Anishnawbe Mushkiki Thun- 
der Bay Aboriginal Health Cen- 
tre. “I am encouraged by what 
was announced here and I think 
the key for us is to ensure that 
NAN (Nishnawbe Aski Nation) 
is involved in how this is all 
rolled out.” 

Eric Hoskins, minister of 
Health and Long-Term Care, 
announced about $222 mil- 
lion in funding over three years 
to ensure Indigenous people 
have access to more culturally 
appropriate care and improved 
outcomes, with a focus on the 
north where there are signifi- 
cant gaps in health services. 

“Our government is taking 
action to make a real difference 
in First Nations communities by 
addressing urgent health care 
needs and improving access 
to care,” Hoskins says. “This 
investment demonstrates to the 
people of Ontario that our gov- 
ernment is committed to ensur- 
ing First Nations communities 
have equitable access to health 
care no matter where they 
live. We will continue work- 


ing together with First Nations 
partners to address the social 
determinants of health and 
achieve sustainable and lasting 
change.” 

The provincial government 
plans to implement and evalu- 
ate the plan in close partner- 
ship with Indigenous partners. 
Plans call for an investment of 
$72.2 million over three years 
for primary care; $44.1 million 
for public health and health 
promotion; $45.3 million for 
senior’s care and hospital ser- 
vices; and $60 million for life 
promotion and crisis support. 

“It’s not going to be a uni- 
form rollout — there’s going to 
be a lot of work that will take 
place so we’re going to have 
to figure out where’s the most 
need,” says Regional Chief Isa- 
dore Day, noting pressing issues 
such as diabetes, mental health 
and addictions. “Over the lon- 
ger term, I’m more interested in 
the way the health care system 
is transforming in this country 
and in the province of Ontario. 
So today’s investment is a good 
step forward, but there is a lot 
of work ahead.” 

The primary health care 
investment includes an increase 
in physician services by more 
than 2,641 more days for 28 
First Nation communities across 
the Sioux Lookout region; the 
establishment of a new, cultur- 
ally appropriate primary health 
care team in the Sioux Lookout 
First Nations Health Authority; 
the establishment with partners 
of up to 10 new or expanded 
primary care teams that include 
traditional healing; and the 
delivery of Indigenous cultural 
competency training to front- 
line health care workers who 
work with First Nation commu- 
nities. 


“We always go back to how 
the funding is going to impact 
access for people at the commu- 
nity level and I like what I am 
hearing,” says Sol Mamakwa, 
health advisor at NAN. “But I’d 
like to see what I am hearing. I 
think it is really critical, if it is 
physician days or if it is better 
access to nurses or better access 
to drugs that our children and 
youth and people need. It’s the 
beginning of a process, a bigger 
system change, so I think that 
is what it is — it’s a beginning.” 

The public health and 
health promotion investment 
includes support for SLFNHA’s 
Approaches to Community 
Wellbeing public health model; 
expansion of the Northern 
Fruit and Vegetable Program 
to about 13,000 more Indig- 
enous children in northern and 
remote communities; and work 
with Indigenous partners to 
review and address gaps in dia- 
betes services. 

The seniors care and hospital 
services investment includes $1 
million for more hospital beds 
for seniors care at Meno Ya Win 
Health Centre; increased fund- 
ing to the Weeneebayko Area 
Health Authority for capital 
planning; and designated fund- 
ing for work with Indigenous 
partners to expand home and 
community care services for 
Indigenous communities across 
the province, including on- 
reserve. 

The life promotion and crisis 
support investment includes 
expansion of supports, includ- 
ing trauma response teams, sui- 
cide prevention training, youth 
recreation/cultural programs 
and mental health workers in 
schools, to help communities 
prevent crisis or manage a cri- 
sis should they experience one; 


and expansion of access to tele- 
medicine to help connect indi- 
viduals in crisis with appropri- 
ate clinical supports. 

“I think it’s going to do a 
lot for our communities,” says 
Deputy Grand Chief Derek Fox. 
“(But) we’re going to await the 
action. Chief Moonias of Nes- 
kantaga always stresses the 
importance of these announce- 
ments and the transition to the 
actual action on the community 
level. So I’ll be looking forward 
to seeing the changes within 
the community. That is our 
main focus right now.” 

The provincial government 
also plans to follow up the 
three-year investment with 


$104.5 million in sustained 
annual funding to address 
health inequities and improve 
access to culturally appropriate 
health services over the long 
term. 

“Today’s investment will 
help to improve health, heal- 
ing and wellness for Indigenous 
people,” says David Zimmer, 
minister of Aboriginal Affairs. 
“By working closely with First 
Nations partners, this will help 
meet the needs of their com- 
munities through culturally 
appropriate services and pro- 
grams. This is an important step 
in Ontario’s journey to recon- 
ciliation and will create a bet- 
ter future for everyone in this 


province.” 

Fiddler says the challenge 
moving forward is to ensure the 
federal government provides 
adequate infrastructure fund- 
ing for clean drinking water and 
other services in the communi- 
ties. 

“In order for communities to 
be able to sustain their own pro- 
grams and services like dialysis, 
they need clean water,” Fiddler 
says. “We need to work towards 
getting our communities off 
boil water advisories.” 

Some NAN communities 
have been under water adviso- 
ries for many years, including 
Neskantaga for the past two 
decades. 



Ontario Energy Board 


GET $45-575 OFF 

YOUR ELECTRICITY BILL 


with the Ontario Electricity Support Program. 


First Nations households of 
lower-income may receive a credit 
on each electricity bill. Depending 
on how many people live in 
your home and your combined 
household income, your electricity 
bill could be reduced by $45 to $75 
each month. 


To find out if you qualify, 
and how to apply, please call, 
1-844-885-3157. You can access 
more information through 
the Ontario Native Welfare 
Administrators Association. 


Apply Now. 1-844-885-3157 (toll-free) 


EACH 

MONTH 
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Business 


Lac Seul Events Centre hosts 
annual outdoor show 



Geoff Shields/Wawatay News 

Over 6oo people attended the Lac Seul First Nation 3rd Annual outdoor trade show. Eighteen vendors held 
displays over the two-day event. 


Geoff Shields 

Wawatay News 

The third annual outdoor 
show took place at the Lac Seul 
Events Centre. The show was 
put together through a col- 
laboration of the Sioux Look- 
out Hunters and Anglers Asso- 
ciation, The local Chamber of 
Commerce and the Lac Seul 
Events Centre. It was attended 
by over six hundred people. 

Eighteen vendors including 
the Anglers and Hunters Asso- 
ciation, representatives from 
the MNR Wildland Fire Manag- 
ing team and Karen Dannen- 
mann from the Namekosipiink 
(Trout Lake) Conservation 
Reserve and Nature Reserve 
Planning were on hand to dis- 
play their wares and make peo- 
ple aware of the need for natu- 
ral conservation. Practical dem- 
onstrations were on hand such 
as a Pelt Prep demonstration by 
the Sioux Lookout and Area Fur 
Managers Council, where a lynx 
was skinned and its pelt treated. 

There were Archery and 
Tomahawk throwing avail- 
able for the public to partake 
in which were held outside the 
Center, a golf simulator by the 
Sioux Lookout Golf and Curling 
Club and a Fish Fry which was 
a fundraiser for the Lac Seul 
Education Authority/ Wanini- 
tawinggagng Memorial School. 

Barry King Events Cen- 
tre Manager spoke about the 
event, “This is our third year 
running the show and it’s a col- 
laboration between the Anglers 
and Hunters, the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Centre here 
in Lac Seul. We wanted to bring 
an outdoor show into the area, 
so we have just been work- 
ing together for the past three 
years. All three parties have the 
same goal in mind, it’s a good 
working group the Anglers and 
Hunters they are promoting 


outdoor activities, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce provides an 
opportunity for the business’s to 
deliver something to Lac Seul. 

“The number of vendors this 
year is about the same some 
didn’t come back from last year 
but we have a couple of new 
ones like Excalibur Motorcy- 
cles from Thunder Bay, we are 
however still looking for new 
vendors, I would like a nice 
manufacturer, somebody sell- 
ing fishing tackle then probably 
a gunsmith and then I think we 
would be touching every activ- 
ity of an outdoor life.” He con- 
cluded, “I think the show has 
been great, we don’t get the 
flow through that they get in 
somewhere like Thunder Bay 
or Winnipeg but we get about 
ten percent of the local popula- 
tion coming through and that’s 
really good.” 

Tiana Korobanik who han- 
dles Marketing and Advertising 
for the Sioux Lookout Chamber 


of Commerce explained that 
the,“ Chamber of Commerce 
partners with the Lac Seul 
Events Centre and the Anglers 
and Hunters and together we 
put on this show, we work 
together to get our vendors and 
we pool our minds together to 
put on an amazing show. We 
are on our third year so it is 
becoming more and more popu- 
lar. We have some of the same 
vendors from previous years, 
we have new vendors and we 
can grow into our fourth and 
fifth and hopefully our tenth 
year. So far it’s been pretty good 
and our numbers are steadily 
growing so 

I just want to thank everyone 
for coming out, we really appre- 
ciate it and hopefully we will 
see everybody again next year.” 

Corey Lago President of the 
Sioux Lookout Anglers and 
Hunters Association added, 
“About four years ago, we sat 
down with Barry King and 
Christine Hoey from the Cham- 


ber of Commerce and decided 
it would be great to have an 
event out at the Lac Seul Events 
Centre so we sat down at the 
table and we came up with 
the idea of having an outdoor 
show and what it is all about 
is getting people coming here 
and we have the vendors here 
promoting their products and 
hopefully they get sales further 
down the road, there are infor- 
mation booths on fishing and 
hunting from the MNR it’s sort 
of an information and outdoor 
show in one area where people 
come in and take a look at dif- 
ferent things and hopefully find 
what they are looking for.” 

Keith Graham from the MNR 
Wildland Fire Managing team 
summed up the event, “The 
trade show is going great a 
lot of people have stopped by 
wanting information and it is 
great to let people know how 
things are going,” he said. 


Confederation 


COLLEGE 


September 2016 Programs 


1 -Year Ontario College Certificate Programs 

• College Access 

• General Arts & Science 

• Office Administration 

• Personal Support Worker 

• Personal Support Worker - part-time offering 

• Pre-Health Sciences - College & University Streams 

Drvden Campus 

• Pre-Technology Trade Stream 

• Pre-Technology Electrical* 

*(Call campus for application process) 


1- Year Ontario College Graduate Certificate 
Program 

• Concurrent Disorders 

2- Year Ontario College Diploma Programs 

• Educational Support 

• Paramedic (Dryden Campus) 

• Social Service Worker 

• Tourism - Travel & Eco Adventure 

Board of Governors’ Certificate Program 

• Aboriginal Canadian Relations 

Apply online: www.ontariocolleges.ca 


For more information contact one of our campuses or visit our website. 



Dryden Campus 
100 Casimir Avenue 
Phone: 223-3035 Ext. 1 


Email: drydencampus@confederationc.on.ca 
www.confederationc.on.ca/dryden 



Sioux Lookout Campus 
70 Wellington Street 
Phone: 737-2851 Ext. 4705 


Email: siouxlookoutcampus@confederationc.on.ca 
www.confederationc.on.ca/siouxlookout 

www.facebook.com/confederation 


www.confederationc.on.ca 


Change Your Life Through Learning. 


FedNor invests 
in solar power 
for First 
Nations 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

FedNor Minister Navdeep 
Bains announced a $2,715 mil- 
lion FedNor investment for NCC 
Development Corporation LP’s 
green energy solutions for off- 
grid and remote First Nation 
communities on May 26. 

“I am very pleased to 
announce that the govern- 
ment of Canada is investing 
more than $2.7 million in the 
NCC Development Corporation 
to create a renewable energy 
micro-grid development com- 
pany,” says Bains, minister of 
Innovation, Science and Eco- 
nomic Development, and min- 
ister responsible for FedNor. 
“The funding will enable NCC 
Development Corporation, with 
the assistance of the Canadian 
Solar Solutions Incorporated, 
to develop the structure of the 
organization. In addition, the 
initiative will also establish the 
operating and technical capac- 
ity to position NCC to assess, 
design, finance, procure, con- 
tract and manage renewable- 
energy solutions in communi- 
ties to meet their immediate 
and long-term energy needs. 
Initially, the target markets are 
remote and off-the-grid com- 
munities across Canada.” 

NCC Development Corpo- 
ration LP plans to roll out its 
renewable-energy solutions to 
off-grid and remote commu- 
nities across Canada, many of 
which have diesel plants that 
are running at or near capacity. 
NCC Development Corporation 
LP was created by Keewayti- 
nook Okimakanak to reduce the 
need for diesel fuel-generated 
power by 50 per cent. 

“According to the Ontario 
Power Association report, more 
than half of the provinces’ 28 
remote First Nations will reach 


“This initiative is an 
example of how we 
are taking smart and 
innovative action today 
for future generations 
that will transition our 
country to a stronger, 
more resilient low car- 
bon economy...” 

- Navdeep Bains 

their maximum electrical load 
by 2017,” Bains says. “That is 
just one year away, so clearly 
there is a sense of urgency, not 
to mention a definite need. 
Once this project is complete, 
NCC will design (and) inno- 
vate green energy solutions for 
individual communities taking 
advantage of renewable options 
such as wind, solar, water and 
biomass. Long term, the com- 
pany plans to pursue of course 
international markets as well.” 

In addition to increasing 
electrical capacity in remote 
First Nation communities, Bains 
says renewable energy imple- 
mentation will also reduce die- 
sel dependency. 

“This initiative is an example 
of how we are taking smart 
and innovative action today 
for future generations that 
will transition our country to a 
stronger, more resilient low car- 
bon economy,” Bains says. “This 
is a commitment that we made 
in Paris, this is a commitment 
that we believe in, this will rein- 
force the fact that we are going 
to demonstrate global leader- 
ship when it comes to clean 
(technology).” 


see FOWARD on page 7 



We offer complete corporate identity packages, 
from stationery to promotional videos... 

Your One-Stop Corporate Identity Solution! 

- Website Design and Website Content Management 

- Traditional Advertising and Social Media Promotions 

- Graphic Design and Logo Designs 

- Full Range of Stationery Products 

- Audio and Video Productions 

- Photography 

Multee Media Corp. 

105 May Street North - Suite 114, 

Thunder Bay, Ontario, P7C 3N9 
807-622-1966 

www.multeemedia.ca sales@multeemedia.ca 
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Moving foward 


from page 6 

The funding was provided 
through FedNor’s Northern 
Ontario Development Program, 
which supports projects that 
promote sustainable commu- 
nity economic development, 
enhance business development 
and growth, and facilitate inno- 
vation. 

“This project represents an 
important step forward for 
many of our communities and 
will enable us to manage our 
energy consumption and con- 
servation more efficiently,” says 
Geordi Kakepetum, CEO of NCC 
Development Corporation LP. 

“We gratefully acknowledge 
the support of the Govern- 
ment of Canada that is helping 
us find an innovation solution 
that not only will address our 
energy needs, provide a sustain- 
able revenue stream, and create 
jobs, but will be a clean alterna- 
tive.” 

Thunder Bay — Rainy River 
MP Don Rusnak, chair of the 
Liberal Indigenous caucus and 
Ontario’s only First Nation MP, 
says the FedNor investment will 
help First Nations set the stage 
for economic self-sufficiency 
and energy sustainability, 
which will in turn support busi- 
ness growth, invigorate local 
economies and create jobs. 

“These projects are the proj- 
ects that are going to drive our 
First Nation communities for- 
ward,” Rusnak says. “Partner- 
ing with the federal govern- 
ment and working on innova- 
tive projects is the key to First 
Nation and Indigenous develop- 
ment and moving our commu- 
nities forward.” 

Poplar Hill Chief Alice Sug- 
gashie says the use of solar 


Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

NCC Development Corpora- 
tion LP CEO Geordi Kakepetum 
speaks about how FedNor’s 
$ 2,715 million investment will 
help First Nation communi- 
ties to find innovative solutions 
to address their energy needs 
during the May 26 funding 
announcement in Thunder Bay. 
MP Don Rusnak, chair of the 
Liberal Indigenous caucus and 
Ontario’s only First Nation MP, 
says the FedNor investment will 
help First Nations set the stage 
for economic self-sufficiency and 
energy sustainability, which will 
in turn support business growth, 
invigorate local economies and 
create jobs. 


power to offset diesel fuel-pow- 
ered generating plants is “excit- 
ing.” 

“It will reduce the cost of 
fuel down, which is great,” 
Suggashie says. “They’ve put 
up some in my reserve too. The 
costs are going down a bit.” 

North Spirit Lake Chief Car- 
oline Keesic says some solar 
power units have been installed 
in her community but not 
turned on yet. Both communi- 
ties have also looked at hydro 
power developments. 

“We’re always looking for 
ideas to reduce the cost of our 
diesel,” Keesic says. 

Bains says the NCC Develop- 
ment Corporation LP funding 
will begin flowing immediately. 

“The goal is to make sure 
that we start seeing some of 
the results next year and start 
ramping this up over the com- 
ing years,” Bains says. “This is a 
priority because there is a sense 
of urgency around it; and hence 
why we made this announce- 
ment today.” 


Leanna Marshall and Celeste Pedri-Spade: 

“The Teaching is in The Making”: 
Re(Store)ied Memories of Anishinabeg 

June 24 - September 4 

Opening Ceremony: Thursday, July 7 at 7:30 pnn 




Leanna Marshall, Grsntfma Marshall's _ 

Memories (detail), broadcloth, velvet. Celeste Pedn- Spade, 

seed beads, pony beads, ribbon and jingles Ogidichaakewag , 2016, fabric quilt 



Season Sponsor 


THUNDER BAY 
ART GALLERY 

sen yaurSiJf htF# 


info@theag.ca 
theag ta I S07 577 6427 
1080 Keewatin Street 


arfjtWidc 

••journal 



IM Bill Mauro 

STTo MPP Thunder Bay-Atikokan 


240 South Syndicate Avenue 
Thunder Bay ON P7E1C8 
T: 807-623-9237 
bmauro.mpp.co@liberal.ola.org 


Celebrating 
National 
Aboriginal Day 


June 21, 2016 



LEARN THE SIGNS OF STROKE 


FACE 


is it drooping? 


Arms 


can you raise both? 


S PEECH 


is it slurred or jumbled? 



to call 9-1-1 right away or your 
local emergency number. 


ACT FAST BECAUSE THE 


QUICKER YOU ACT, THE MORE 
OF THE PERSON YOU SAVE. 

© Heart and Stroke Foundation of Canada, 2016 




HEART& 

STROKE 

FOUNDATION 


Generously supported by ^GOLDCORP 


Learn more at heartandstroke.ca/FAST 


*/.Hi 
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A Native 
Women’s Crisis 
Home & Family 
Healing Agency 


Celebrating our past, our 
present and our future. 

Together we honour 
National Aboriginal Day. 

bl~Q_<l-CP >Co_ x 
bPA>CV. _od c bALfVA 
To. PcrboT cl?. bLLA- 
PUCdDP <crJ'crcrA- PJ'b. 


For more details about our 
programs and services, please visit: 

www.beendigen.com 


Or phone: 

(807) 344-9579 



Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Wunnumin Lake’s Dean Cromarty spoke about possible hydro developments, maxed out diesel power 
plants and impacts to winter roads during a Town Hall-Climate Change meeting held by MPs Patty Hajdu 
and Don Rusnak on May 24 in Thunder Bay. 


Wunnumin Lake addresses hydro issues 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Wunnumin Lake’s Dean 
Cromarty raised hydropower 
transmission issues during the 
May 24 Town Hall-Climate 
Change meetings held by MPs 
Patty Hajdu and Don Rusnak in 
Thunder Bay. 

“In my community of Wunn- 
umin we have a river that could 
generate lots of (hydro) power, 
but our community only needs 
1 MW,” Cromarty says. “We 
can’t sell that surplus power to 
the grid system. We don’t have 
a grid system. I know one of 
the mines in the Ring of Fire 
needs about 30 MW of power. 
We could provide that power to 
the mining operations in that 
region.” 

Wunnumin Lake is one of 
about 25 remote fly-in First 
Nation communities across 
northern Ontario that depend 
on diesel power generation 


plants for electricity because 
they are not connected to 
Ontario’s power transmission 
grid. 

“They are starting to think 
about moving towards displac- 
ing the diesels,” Cromarty says. 
“And as well, they want to look 
at transportation systems that 
will replace their winter roads.” 

Cromarty says the changing 
climate conditions are affecting 
the communities’ winter roads. 

“We are not able to even 
deliver the amount of fuel we 
need for the diesel (power gen- 
eration) operations,” Cromarty 
says. “That impacts the whole 
community. In terms of the win- 
ter roads, it’s just not viable any 
more.” 

Cromarty says many of the 
communities are currently 
using all of the energy available 
from their diesel power plants. 

“They can’t grow; they need 
more energy,” Cromarty says. 
“So I think it is a good time to 


look at these other renewable 
energy resources to supplement 
their needs right now.” 

Cromarty says the area is an 
untapped region of renewable 
energy resources. 

“It is always exciting to 
hear communities, in par- 
ticular Indigenous commu- 
nities, looking at joining the 
clean technology movement,” 
Hajdu says, noting that Biigti- 
gong Nishnaabeg (Pic River), 
a community in her Thunder 
Bay — Superior North riding, 
has created a number of hydro 
power developments that con- 
tribute towards their economic 
development. “So when I hear 
those kind of ideas coming from 
Indigenous communities, for 
me as a legislator I think about 
how we could actually support 
that.” 


see EFFORT on page 9 





f s 

Tuesday, June 2 1 , 20 1 6 National Aboriginal Day 


Come 




Kwayaciiwin Education Resource Centre leads 
the walk towards the rejuvenation, retention 
and preservation of our First Nation Languages 
in our District through various activities, 
workshops, and training. 


Using your Aboriginal language with 
your child or children and in your 
communities increases fluency and 
helps the language survive. 

For all who do not speak either 
of the local Aboriginal languages, 
Ojibwe or Oji-Cree, challenge 
yourself to learn some basic words! 

There are many online resources 
for this, or visit Kwayaciiwin 
Education Resource Centre for 
more information. 

Archaeological findings show that First 
Nations people, the original inhabitants 
of Northwestern Ontario have lived in 
this area for at least 1 0,000 years and in 
western parts of the continent not affected 
by glaciation, for over 30,000 years! You can 
learn more about the rich history of First 
Nations, Metis and Inuit peoples in Canada 


and the issues, challenges and triumphs of 
recent history by; 

1 . Viewing free online films at the 
National Film Board - https://www, 
nfb.ca/chan nels/aborigi nal_peopl es_ 
channel/ 

2. Viewing episodes of CBC s acclaimed 
program - Eighth Fire (Aboriginal 
Peoples, Canada and the Way 
Forward) - http://www.cbc.ca/8thfire/ 

3. Dropping by Kwayaciiwin Education 
Resource Centre (43 Queen Street — 
former KC Hall) and asking for: 

* A FREE copy of ‘Tor as Long 
as the River Flows - James Bay 
Treaty - Treaty No. 9” (Affecting 
the majority of member First 
Nations of Nishnawbe Aski 
Nation. 

• A FREE copy of “Culture Card 
-A Guide to Build Cultural 
Awareness” 

Note: quantities are limited. 


Kwayaciiwin Education 
Resource Centre 

43 Queen St., Sioux Lookout, Ontario P8T IB8 
Tel: (807) 737-7373 Fax: (807) 737-3650 
www, k waya d i wi n.com 
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APEX 2016 gathering held in Thunder Bay 



Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Shibogama’s Margaret Kenequanash and Algoma Power Inc.’s Tim Lavoie described the proposed 
Wataynikaneyap Power transmission line project during the APEX I Aboriginal Partnership Exchange gath- 
ering on June 8 at the Victoria Inn in Thunder Bay. 


Effort needed 
for change 

from page 8 

Hajdu appreciated the large 
number of people who showed 
up for the town hall sessions — 
about 80 in the first and about 
25-30 in the second session. 

“What that shows me is that 
people are passionate about 
making changes that are actu- 
ally going to address climate 
change,” Hajdu says. “And it is 
going to take all of our efforts, 
from the individual effort all 
the way up to the political 
level.” 

Rusnak applauded Wunnu- 
min Lake’s interest in develop- 
ing hydro power for their own 
community’s needs as well as 
to market to nearby Ring of Fire 
mining developments. 

“They could potentially profit 
from that; communities could 
have an economy,” says the 
Thunder Bay — Rainy River MP. 
“Not every First Nation wants a 
handout, as some people would 
have you believe. They want to 
work for their own money and 
they want to have economies. 
Being a First Nations person 
myself and working with com- 
munities, I see First Nation 
communities that are absolutely 
doing well in the energy econ- 
omy and others that want to do 
well. And we want to support 
that.” 

Cromarty says it was inter- 
esting to hear the viewpoints 
of the other participants at the 
town hall meeting he attended. 

“There were a lot of urban- 
ites expressing what they need,” 
Cromarty says. “It was good 
to hear their perspectives, but 
it’s a whole lot different from 
where I come from — the Wun- 
numin area, the remote north. 
They have a different complete 
set of needs that they require to 
adapt to climate change.” 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Four emerging First Nation 
leaders and the Watayni- 
kaneyap Power transmission 
line were highlighted at the 
APEX | Aboriginal Partnership 
Exchange gathering, held June 
8 at the Victoria Inn in Thunder 
Bay. 

“I am in the business of sto- 
rytelling,” says Michelle Der- 
osier, co-owner of Thunder- 
stone Pictures. “My business is 
also, possibly more importantly, 
about dismantling stories to 
create new versions of incom- 
plete narratives. My business 
is about colouring outside the 
lines to create a new picture, a 
picture that gives voice to the 
silenced, that hears stories far 
too long left unspoken. Differ- 
ent pictures make me challenge 
myself; different projects are 
continually shaping me into 
what I hope is a better version 
of me.” 

Melissa Hardy Giles started 
up Hardy Giles Consulting with 
her partner Paul Giles about 
five-and-a-half years ago. 

“I knew I wanted to do some- 
thing to help people,” Hardy 
Giles says. “We decided two 
weeks before Christmas, he was 
quitting (his job), we’re doing 
our own thing with our own 
morals and designing it the way 
we wanted. That’s when Hardy 
Giles Consulting was born. We 
do professional skills develop- 
ment, HR planning, strategic 
planning, anything from self 
esteem to resume writing to 
build your own business.” 

Brent Wesley decided to 
leave his job and work full-time 
at Blue Earth Photography late 
last year after documenting a 
story about land-based healing 
in Kingfisher. 


“It was a week on the land 
and I knew coming back that 
I didn’t want to go back to my 
day job,” Wesley says. “We were 
operating this business for a 
year-and-a-half at that point. 
It was a challenge to balance 
business, a full-time job and a 
family. But being a week on the 
land, getting an opportunity to 
tell a story that needed to be 
told, I knew I had to give my 
every day to this business.” 

Adrienne Fox plans to do 
more documentaries through 
Blue Earth Photography. 

“We formed the company 
because I think we have a lot 
of shared values around story- 
telling and using that as a plat- 
form to empower communities, 
organizations and individuals, 
whether it was through images 
and more recently documen- 
taries,” Fox says. “Like Brent 
mentioned earlier, we were up 
in Kingfisher ... to document a 
land-based healing program for 
families who were struggling 
with addiction to Oxys. That 
was really eye-opening for me 
— I think that was when I real- 
ized that I wanted to get into 
documentary work.” 

Margaret Kenequanash, 
executive director of Shibo- 
gama First Nations Council, 
and Tim Lavoie, regional man- 
ager and director of Northern 
Development for Algoma Power 
Inc., spoke about the proposed 
Wataynikaneyap Power trans- 
mission line project to connect 
about 20 diesel generator- 
powered remote First Nation 
communities across northern 
Ontario to the electrical power 
grid. 

“The goal is to end load 
restriction,” Kenequanash says. 
“The diesels that are currently 
(generating) our energy at each 
First Nation, 10 First Nations 


are at capacity.” 

Kenequanash says the vision 
for the project is to provide a 
solution for the communities so 
they can build new homes and 
pursue new business opportu- 
nities, which they are currently 
unable to do due to the maxed 
out diesel power generating sys- 
tems. 

“We’ve done a gazillion stud- 
ies to prove to the government 
and whomever else that this is a 
valid business case and that this 
is a need for our First Nations,” 
Kenequanash says, noting that 
the Keewaytinook Okimakanak 
communities joined the proj- 
ect in 2013 and Sandy Lake 


and Wabigoon joined in 2015. 
“There is a whole process of 
community engagement that 
needs to be done. If you want 
First Nations’ meaningful par- 
ticipation, understanding and 
support in any major develop- 
ment that may happen in our 
homelands, there is a require- 
ment for our First Nations to be 
part of that. If you are going to 
ask for major development in 
the territory, don’t send a book 
and say review this in 15 days 
and get back to me. Because 
you are never going to get it. 
And on top of that, if you don’t 
involve our First Nations in any 
future development discus- 


sions in infrastructure, what- 
ever, there is no development 
that is going to happen. Our 
people want to have meaningful 
involvement and participation 
in any major infrastructure and 
development that takes place 
by way of capacity building, by 
way of having a say in what is 
going to happen in their home- 
land.” 

The APEX | Aboriginal 
Partnership Exchange gather- 
ing was presented in partner- 
ship between the Thunder Bay 
Chamber of Commerce and 
Nishnawbe Aski Development 
Fund. 
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It's the End of the World 



Xavier 

Kataquapit 


UNDER THE 
NORTHERN SKY 


S o much of our society 
seems to be obsessed 
by the end of the world, 
Armageddon, end of times and 
the grand finale. There are so 
many websites and blogs on 
the Internet that are dedicated 
to this belief and most of them 
sadly are religious. 

I am very tired and fed up 
with hearing about all kinds 
of reasons and ways the world 
will end. Often, many of these 
people that promote this kind of 
insanity actually pick dates for 
our last days. Thankfully, these 
dates come and go without 
anything terrible happening to 
us all. 

These kinds of prophecies 
have been going on for centu- 
ries and often people believe 
them and do all kinds of crazy 
things in fear or with some hope 
of surviving the apocalypse. It 
has always been life as normal 
as the earth spins through 
space, the sun rises and sets, the 
moon visits us every night and 
the stars move by overhead as 
they have been for all time. 

The problem is that today 
we have the power to actually 
cause the end of the world. 
Many countries have nuclear 
bombs and missiles that if 
deployed could wipe out our 
beautiful and fragile planet 
many times over. There have 
been accidents and close calls 
over the past decades that could 
have meant our extinction on 
Earth. Somehow, we have man- 
aged to be lucky so far. 

These days rather than hav- 
ing evolved to a species that 


promotes and lives in peace we 
are still acting like a bunch of 
cave men aggressively fighting 
over territory and the other 
tribe’s resources. The thing is 
that we are not doing it with 
clubs, bows and arrows or guns 
but with very powerful missiles 
and bombs. Countries are play- 
ing chicken with each other in 
Europe, Asia and the Middle 
East. Amazingly and sadly 
we Canadians are part of this 
insanity, which features the big 
players like the United States, 
Russia and China. 

Rather than evolving and 
finding peaceful ways to 
solve conflicts and share the 
resources we have on this 
planet we are attacking, kill- 
ing and pillaging countries in 
much the same way we were 
hundreds of years ago. What 
the heck is wrong with us? Are 
we all that lost that we think 
this is a good way to manage 
our planet? 

What is behind all of this 
aggression? It seems to me that 
the most powerful and greedy 
of our countries are promoting 
war all over the world to sell 
ammunition and make a lot of 
money. By keeping war alive we 
feed a huge industry dedicated 
to the sales of arms worldwide. 
Trillions of dollars are made in 
the sale of ships, submarines, 
aircraft, guns and bombs and 
we always seem to find a way 
to start a war somewhere. We 
blame it on religion most of the 
time because that is an easy one 
to sell to everyone. However, 
it seems to me that most of the 
time it is all about making more 
money. There seems to be this 
insane competition by the very 
rich to bring in more money at 
all costs. The average person 
trying to have a life really is of 
no matter when countries, their 
leaders and the rich people 
pulling the strings in the back- 


ground decide some resource; 
land or idea is worth having a 
war over. 

The really rich people start- 
ing these wars never go to fight 
in them. Their children and 
grandchildren never go to war. 

However, they reap the ben- 
efits of capturing resources and 
making profits on supplying 
the war machine. So, if that is 
the case why don’t we all stand 
up to this terrible reality and 
demand that this insanity of 
war stop? It probably has to 
do with the fact that the same 
people that start these wars 
also control most of the media 
and rarely question what the 
rich and powerful do. Our 
school systems do not question 
war and how unfair wealth is 
shared in our world. We gradu- 
ate thousands of university and 
college students who are mainly 
concerned with making lots of 
money, buying lots of stuff and 
living a ‘me’ lifestyle. We don’t 
have a worldview. Most of us 
don’t even know how politics 
and power are organized and 
run in our countries. So, in all 
fairness to the average person, 
the chips are stacked against us. 
We are programed very much 
these days not to be aware of 
why and how things are hap- 
pening in our world. 

The problem is that if we 
don’t break out of this fog and 
become more aware then those 
insane end of the world promot- 
ers will at some point be right. 
Unfortunately, the end of the 
world won’t be coming because 
of some divine reason. It will 
be because of greed and our 
refusal to wake up and become 
aware of how things work. 

We can do a lot to change the 
way things are heading. We 
just have to work together and 
believe we can do it. 

www.underthenorthernsky.com 


NORTH StAr 


Safe.Affordable. Reliable 


AIR 


Starting June 15th 

Better routes & schedules, introducing new Saver Fares 
and more choices to serve you better 



Connecting Northern Ontario 
and beyond 



Passenger Charter Cargo 


Our Optimized Network 





northstarair.ca 


Book Your Saver Fare Today 

. _ C Toll Free: 1-844-633-6294 


reservations@northstarair.ca 


HFax: 1-807-475-8040 
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Vision leads to walk for 
Residential School survivors 



photo by Geoff Shields/Wawatay News 

Fred Thomas is a Prevention Service Worker at Lac Seul First Nation and is originator of the Ten Day Walk 
taking place June 11-21. 


Geoff Shields 

Wawatay News 

On June 11 a sacred Ten Day 
Walk will start from Thunder 
Bay and will conclude on June 
21 in Kenora to coincide with 
a Law Society enquiry taking 
place there from June 27 to 
June 30, which is looking into 
the mishandling of claims put 
forward by residential school 
survivors handled by the law 
firm of Keshen & Major. 

Fred Thomas is a Prevention 
Service Worker at Lac Seul First 
Nation and is originator of the 
Walk. 

He spoke about how the idea 
originated and its concepts. “I 
am a survivor of residential 
school and I have been on this 
topic for a long time working 
on various issues. The idea for 
the ten day walk came about in 
early Spring, as the result of a 
vision I had which seemed to 
never go away, I mentioned it to 
a friend one day who said that’s 
a great idea why don’t you get 
going and get some support so 
I went ahead and organized it. 

“There will be five people ini- 
tially starting the Walk: myself, 
Darlene Angeconeb and three 
other members from Lac Seul 
First Nation. They are sponsor- 
ing us and have also donated 
1000 dollars to help support 
us. The idea is that during the 
walk at any point those people 
wishing to participate can 
either join for a day or com- 
plete the walk in is entirety. We 
will be initiating it with a hand 
drum ceremony and during the 
Walk prayers will be said on 
each separate day for Recon- 
ciliation, Missing and Murdered 
Aboriginal Women, Missing 
Residential School Children, 
Environment; water, air and 
land, Aboriginal War Veterans, 
Pikangikum First Nation who 
recently lost nine community 
members, Attawapiskat youth, 
Fort McMurray people, Sixties 
Scoops and Justice for Resi- 
dential School Survivors who 
have had to face hardships from 
alleged wrongdoings by their 
legal advisors. 

“The ultimate goal of it is to 
help residential school survi- 
vors and their descendants cope 
with the many issues that have 
been raised over the last 100 
years so far no one has really 
touched base on this because it 


really affects us and our descen- 
dants are part of that trauma. It 
is an intergenerational process, 
a legacy and all the survivors 
are affected as are our own 
young people, it’s been passed 
down because this is not a small 
issue that we went through, it’s 
a big issue and there are some 
people trying to get out of that 
trauma or symptoms so they 
need to understand or they hate 
pressure. It is a very hard issue,” 
he said. 

He commented on the apol- 
ogy to First Nations, Metis and 
Inuit communities by Ontario 
Premier Kathleen Wynne on 
Monday May 30. “The Harper 
Government made an apol- 
ogy but never gave anything to 
the First Nations people there 
was only an apology and it was 
never followed up. Now with 
this one from the Ontario Gov- 
ernment they have apologized 
but have added 250 million 
dollars for healing purposes 
which can be used to help us 
get back into rebuilding our 
culture which they tried to take 


away from us by their policy of 
assimilation which included not 
allowing us to speak our lan- 
guage, so far at present we are 
doing ok but we have to keep 
moving forward and recovering 
so that’s where we are at with 
these issues. Most of our young 
people lost their language; I still 
have my language so I am for- 
tunate. There was a lot of abuse 
and victimization and it’s very 
hard for people to deal with 
the symptoms, the ones that 
recover they move on and they 
don’t hold to these symptoms 
any more. It’s very hard.” 

He concluded, “Once we 
arrive in Kenora a ceremony 
will be conducted outside the 
place they are having the law 
firm hearing, it’s open to the 
public so we need the support 
of the survivors to check these 
allegations, we will be there 
and the main bottom issue is a 
walk for justice, we have been 
dealing with this for the last 
three years so it has been along 
process. This walk is also for 
recovering and healing and it’s 


for everyone in many, many 
regions that went to residential 
schools we plan on walking 50 
kilometers per day and we will 
also be praying and doing cer- 
emonies and tobacco offerings 
for survivors and descendants. 
It’s more like a healing case as 
a whole.” 

Darlene Angeconeb shared, 
“As a residential school survivor 
myself, I am supportive of the 
healing and reconciliation pro- 
cess and I hope that will con- 
tinue throughout Canada. We 
hope to see some youth out on 
the walk because they are the 
future and we need their energy 
if they can come out and walk 
with us.” 

The group is looking for 
donations from businesses and 
individuals to sustain them 
in their efforts. Donations can 
be made to the Sioux Lookout 
branch of the CIBC where an 
account has been opened, or 
you can check out their Face- 
book website under 10 Day 
Walk. 



photo submitted by Sergeant Peter Moon, Canadian Rangers 

Master Corporal Byron Corston of Moose Factory, Ont., receives his 
graduation certificate from Lieutenant-Colonel Brune Plourde. 


Canadian Rangers 
complete first National 
Leadership Course 


Peter Moon 

Special to Wawatay News 

Thirty six Canadian Rangers 
from across Canada have com- 
pleted a pilot course designed 
to help modernize the Cana- 
dian Rangers. 

“We need a leadership stan- 
dard for Rangers from coast to 
coast to coast,” said Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Bruno Plourde, 
commanding officer of 2nd 
Canadian Ranger Patrol Group, 
which commands the Rangers 
of Quebec. “And that’s what this 
course was designed to do, to 
give them a national standard 
for training and service deliv- 
ery. Their role in the military is 
changing.” 

The eight-day course was 
conducted at Garrison Farn- 
ham, near Montreal, using 
Canadian Army instructors 
who work with Rangers across 
Canada.. 

The Rangers are part-time 
army reservists who provide a 
military presence in remote and 
isolated communities across the 
Canadian North, where there 
are about 5,000 Rangers in 
more than 200 small communi- 
ties, many of them indigenous 
settlements. 

The Rangers were created 
in 1947 at the height of the 
Cold War when their role was 
to act as the eyes and ears of 
the military and use their tra- 
ditional on-the-land skills to 
assist southern troops in oper- 
ating in the demanding condi- 
tions of the remote North. That 
mission remains but their role 
has expanded with the grow- 
ing numbers of southern troops 
who are visiting remote north- 
ern areas to conduct a variety of 
military tasks. 

The increased military activ- 
ity means Rangers now need 
common standards to commu- 
nicate and operate with south- 
ern troops as well as with Rang- 
ers from other parts of Canada, 
Colonel Plourde said. “That’s 
what we are working towards.” 

“It’s been an excellent 


course,” said Master Corporal 
Byron Corston, a Ranger from 
Moose Factory, a Cree commu- 
nity on the James Bay coast in 
northern Ontario. “We need to 
be able to communicate with 
the army in a way we haven’t 
before. This training means 
I can now sit in an army brief- 
ing, take notes, and be able to 
pass things on and be able to 
contribute to the briefing. Being 
able to communicate in stan- 
dard ways means I now have 
a format that’s going to be in 
place all across Canada. In the 
future I should also be able to 
go up to Inuit communities and 
be on the same page with Rang- 
ers there a soon as I arrive.” 

The course taught a range of 
subjects, including principles 
of leadership, how to plan and 
conduct on-the-land patrols, 
organize training activities, 
construct an emergency land- 
ing strip, operate a safe firing 
range, as well as standard mili- 
tary administrative skills. 

But meeting other Rangers 
was equally important, MCpl. 
Corston said. “It was the first 
time I came to a course and met 
Rangers from all across Canada 
while meeting in one place. Just 
learning the different things 
these guys do while on patrol 
was something. They do a lot of 
things different to the way we 
do things. We learned from just 
talking to each other.” 

The Rangers, who live mostly 
in small communities, learned 
that, while they are part-time 
reservists in remote areas, 
they are part of a big military 
organization, said Captain 
Caryl Fletcher, the officer com- 
manding Rangers in northern 
Ontario. ’’This course has been 
a win-win for everybody, for 
the Rangers and for the instruc- 
tors who came here from dif- 
ferent areas,” he said. “What 
they learned here will make the 
Rangers better patrol leaders 
and as a result that means they 
will be better able to serve their 
communities and Canada.” 
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Evacuees return home 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

About 320 Kashechewan 
evacuees began their return 
flights home from Thunder Bay 
on May 12 after the James Bay 
community’s pre-emptive evac- 
uation order was rescinded. 

“It’s a relief for everyone, but 
at the same time it is going to 
be a challenge because we have 
to consider the weather here 
and on the way home, which 
is Kashechewan along James 
Bay,” says Jordan Wynne, a 
Kashechewan liaison worker. 
“We’re hoping to get everyone 
home by today, eight flights. We 
have 45- and 37-seaters; every- 
thing is planned out. We were 
planning since two days ago.” 

Wynne says the Kasheche- 
wan community members that 
were evacuated to Smooth Rock 
Falls, Hearst and Kapuskasing 
are already back home. 

“I believe we’re the last 
ones,” Wynne says. 

The evacuees were evacuated 
to Thunder Bay on May 1 due 
to the risk of flooding along the 
Albany River. 

“There is a water gauge up 
the river,” Wynne says. “There 
are a few water gauges that 
we monitor online. If it gets 
to a (certain) height, then we 
stage a precautionary evacua- 
tion. And the only time we can 
go home is when the ice jam up 
is past our community and it is 
just river again.” 

Kashechewan released a 
statement from chief and coun- 
cil on May 9 that the Elders 
took a surveillance flight to 
check the amount of ice left and 
the river level and judged the 
community to be out of danger. 

“The evacuation has been 
very frustrating and has been 


especially hard on our Elders 
and children,” says the state- 
ment, which is posted on the 
nan.on.ca website. “We are glad 
that the danger is now over and 
feel confident and pray they 
will be safe returning home. 
The repatriation will start as 
soon as tomorrow and the nec- 
essary arrangements are being 
made for everybody to be home 
safe.” 

During their stay in Thun- 
der Bay at the Valhalla Inn, the 
younger Kashechewan evacu- 
ees participated in a variety of 
activities, including the Heart- 
beat of the Drum: A Walk for 
Healing on Mother’s Day where 
they helped carry the lead ban- 
ner. 

“We had a few members 
carry signs, we went to Chip- 
pewa Park,” Wynne says. “We 
managed to go to Mt. McKay.” 

The youth also took advan- 
tage of the Valhalla Inn’s swim- 
ming pool. 

“The kids loved the swim- 
ming pool,” Wynne says. “It 
kept them well occupied during 
the day.” 

Wynne says the younger chil- 
dren were “full of energy.” 

“They’re so used to being 
back home running everywhere 
they please,” Wynne says. “But 
we try to remind everyone we 
are not home, so we had events 
set up for them to go do a play 
park, girls and boys club, little 
bouncy houses for them to 
go and run and expend their 
energy.” 

Thunder Bay Fire Rescue 
deputy chief David Paxton says 
there were about 150 evacuees 
under the age of 16. 

“For the really younger kids, 
they went to the Maple Tops 
(Activity Centre) one day,” Pax- 
ton says. “I understand there 


are a lot of little play areas for 
the kids. And the other day they 
went to the movies ... to see the 
Jungle Book.” 

Paxton says the evacuees 
appreciated the support pro- 
vided by the firefighters and 
other agencies. 

“We’re just happy to help out 
again and hopefully everything 
is OK when they go back,” Pax- 
ton says. 

The Canadian Red Cross also 
provided support for the evacu- 
ees. 

“They’ve been here before so 
they are kind of used to the rou- 
tine,” says Dave Schiller, field 
operations manager from Lon- 
don. “The city has had recre- 
ation going on here, indoor and 
outdoor, so that has been great 
for the kids. Also, for the adults 
we’ve had the store open every 
day, a couple of times a day, to 
meet any needs they have for 
food and supplies, et cetera.” 

Wynne says the liaisons also 
had “a lot of responsibility” dur- 
ing the evacuation. 

“We have to make sure we’re 
all keeping a close eye on each 
other and try to work as a team 
as best as we can,” Wynne says. 
“We really try to enforce the 
rules. We remind everyone that 
we are not home anymore, we 
have to follow these kind of 
rules.” 

Wynne says there were also 
representatives from the Thun- 
der Bay Police Service, Nish- 
nawbe Aski Nation and Indig- 
enous and Northern Affairs 
Canada at the evacuation site. 

“We had firefighters, dedi- 
cated Thunder Bay Police 
(with) one cruiser on site at 
all times in case anything hap- 
pens,” Wynne says. 
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The heart of the crisis 


Maggie Vourakes, Heart and 
Stroke Foundation 

Special to Wawatay News 

Dr. Michael Kirlew, a fam- 
ily physician in Sioux Lookout, 
Ont., will never forget the les- 
son he learned on a drive six 
years ago. An acquaintance 
was visiting Canada for the first 
time and had asked Dr. Kirlew 
to show him around the area, 
where about 31 per cent of the 
population are First Nations 
people. 

“I had driven down this road 
thousands of times,” Dr. Kirlew 
recalls. “At a certain point the 
road forks. One fork takes you 
to the provincial community; 
the other takes you to the First 
Nations community. And when 
we come to this fork, he turns 
to me and says, ‘We started on a 
road that was paved. Why does 
the paved road only go down 
one fork?’ ” 

Until then, it had not dawned 
on Dr. Kirlew to question why 
only a dirt road led to the First 
Nations community. “Here was 
a guy coming in from the out- 
side who didn’t know anything 
about our culture, the history, 
bringing a fresh set of eyes to 
a situation that I had acclima- 
tized myself to as being just the 
way it is.” 

Dr. Kirlew sees a parallel 
with the health inequities that 
have been a fact of life for too 
long for Indigenous people in 
Canada. Accepting that this is 
“just the way it is” is no longer 
an option, he says. 

Sol Mamakwa agrees. He is 
a health advisor for Nishnawbe 
Aski Nation, which includes 
49 First Nations communities 
across Northern Ontario, Sioux 
Lookout among them. He says 
cardiovascular health in partic- 
ular - heart disease and stroke 
- starkly highlights the health 
inequities Indigenous people 
face. 

A closer look at the chal- 
lenges faced by Indigenous 
communities when it comes to 
preventing and treating heart 
disease and stroke reveals gaps 
in resources that other Canadi- 
ans take for granted. 

Good health starts with pre- 
vention 

Research has shown that 
Indigenous peoples are more 
likely to have high blood pres- 
sure and type 2 diabetes, which 
puts First Nations, Inuit and 
Metis people at a greater risk of 
heart disease and stroke than 
the general population. 

Although 80 per cent of pre- 
mature heart disease and stroke 
is preventable, the interven- 
tions needed to achieve that 
are often out of reach for many 
First Nations communities. 
Social and economic determi- 
nants such as income, educa- 
tion and food security impact 
health and create real barriers 
to good health. 


Take food, for example. A 
healthy diet rich in fruits and 
vegetables and low in salt, 
added sugar and saturated 
fats is important in controlling 
blood pressure and reducing 
the risk of heart disease and 
stroke. A study released by the 
Canadian Centre for Policy 
Alternatives and Save the Chil- 
dren Canada found that half 
of First Nations children live 
below the poverty line. This 
number swells to 62 per cent 
in Manitoba and 64 per cent in 
Saskatchewan. 

Indigenous people face some 
of the highest food prices in 
Canada. Too many families 
can’t afford the food they need 
to stay healthy. That’s especially 
true in Canada’s north, where 
grocery bills are astronomically 
higher. For example, a 2015 
Nunavut Food Price Survey 
found that carrots cost $6 and 
celery averages about $9 - com- 
pared to about a toonie each 
throughout the rest of Canada. 

In his medical practice, Dr. 
Kirlew sees the impact of this 
reality every day. If you are on a 
fixed income, access to healthy 
food at a reasonable price isn’t 
guaranteed; that’s going to have 
a huge impact on your heart 
health, he says. 

Regular physical activity 
is another critical piece of a 
heart-healthy lifestyle. Many 
First Nations lack the infra- 
structure to provide playground 
and sports facilities for youth. 
Plus mental wellness issues can 
have a huge impact on physical 
activity; it’s hard to take care of 
yourself when you are coping 
with depression, suicide and 
addiction. 

When emergency strikes 

If you live in a remote Indig- 
enous community, you know 
that it’s often necessary to 
travel great distances to access 
basic services. If you’re hav- 
ing a stroke or other medical 
emergency, these distances can 
mean the difference between 
life and death. 

A stroke, typically caused by 
a clot blocking blood flow in 
the brain, causes brain cells to 
die at a rate of 1.9 million every 
minute. That’s why it’s urgent 
to get fast treatment. Clot-bust- 
ing drugs can stop the effects of 
stroke, but only if they are given 
within 4 V 2 hours of the stroke’s 
onset. 

Paramedic services aren’t 
available in most remote Indige- 
nous communities, forcing fam- 
ily members or friends to drive 
the person to a nearby nursing 
station. A report by the Audi- 
tor General last year found that 
nursing stations on reserves are 
chronically understaffed and 
face severe medication short- 
ages. To complicate the issue 
further, many life-saving drugs 
may not be available or acces- 
sible under NIHB (non-insured 
health benefits), the drug plan 


available to First Nations and 
Inuit people. 

The coordination of ground 
or air medical evacuation ser- 
vices alone can eat up precious 
time that’s critical for survival 
and reducing disability from 
stroke. Depending on the 
weather, evacuation can take 
anywhere from four hours to 
three days, Dr. Kirlew estimates. 

Steps toward solutions 

Where you live in Canada 
shouldn’t determine the qual- 
ity of care you receive. Deci- 
sion makers tend to give geo- 
graphical distance as the reason 
behind shortcomings in health 
care for First Nations people, 
Dr. Kirlew says. “Unfortunately, 
instead of this fostering innova- 
tion, it’s fostering barriers being 
created.” 

He believes the solutions are 
in the First Nations communi- 
ties themselves. “I hear so many 
great ideas from the people 
who live here. They know what 
they need. The most recent idea 
I heard was around improving 
physical activity through orga- 
nized, structured community 
programs. Not only would you 
get the cardiovascular benefits 
but you would also get that 
cultural element too, which we 
know is so important. Why can’t 
that be built?” 

It’s not that people haven’t 
stepped in to help, both Dr. Kir- 
lew and Sol Mamakwa want to 
clarify. But systemic problems 
require fundamental change. 
Government, organizations and 
doctors need to have an honest 
conversation around the com- 
munity’s needs first, in order to 
come up with viable solutions 
together. 

It can’t be a prescriptive 
approach, with experts coming 
in to say, “This is how you solve 
your cardiovascular issues.” It 
has to be a truly collaborative 
process, says Mamakwa. 

Taking up the challenge 

The Heart and Stroke Foun- 
dation is committed to develop- 
ing such a process, to work with 
Indigenous communities to 
identify the gaps and find solu- 
tions together. A roundtable 
with the Foundation’s health 
partners is planned for this fall. 
Plans to roll out a CPR training 
program for Grade 8 students 
in First Nations communities 
are underway. The program 
is based on a train-the-trainer 
approach and includes AED 
placements where none cur- 
rently exist. 

For Dr. Kirlew, finding the 
answers starts with asking the 
right questions - questions like 
why one road is paved and one 
isn’t. 

“It’s questions like this that 
will get us thinking and moving 
in the right direction, so that 
everyone, regardless of where 
they live, gets the same quality 
of healthcare.” 
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Healthy eating, exercise encouraged for First Nations youth 



Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Australian naturopath and nutritionist Barbara O’Neill, left, shares 
one of her tips on good health and natural healing at the Thunder Bay 
Seventh-day Adventist Church on May 28. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Australian naturopath and 
nutritionist Barbara O’Neill 
recently discussed healthy eat- 
ing and exercise at Dennis 
Franklin Cromarty First Nations 
High School and two other 
locations in Thunder Bay 

“Traditionally people always 
had their main meals really 
about the middle of the day,” 
says the health director of the 
Misty Mountain Health Educa- 
tion and Wellness Retreat in 
Australia. “We should be eating 
most of our food at breakfast 
and lunch because we eat food 
for energy and that is when we 
are doing our work.” 

O’Neill says the largest meal 
shouldn’t be eaten at the end of 
the day because people usually 
don’t do much work after sup- 
per. 

“When we eat a large meal at 
the end of the day, the body is 
forced to store it as fat,” O’Neill 
says. 

O’Neill recommends eating 


legumes such as lentils, chick 
peas (garbanzo beans), kid- 
ney beans and lima beans with 
grains such as rice, millet, qui- 
noa and buckwheat, noting that 
these foods will keep for a long 
time. 

“When they are cooked 
up, they are very nourishing,” 
O’Neill says. “And they are 
made very nice just with whole 
salt, oil and some herbs.” 

O’Neill says legumes can also 
be sprouted for use as greens. 

“You can make them yourself 
by just soaking them overnight 
and watering them every day,” 
O’Neill says. “Little shoots come 
out. So that is an excellent 
source of fresh food in the win- 
ter months.” 

O’Neill encouraged people to 
avoid grazing between meals. 

“We only have one stomach 
and it takes three-to-four hours 
to digest,” O’Neill says. “And it 
likes a one-hour rest.” 

Although O’Neill does not 
drink fluids between half an 
hour before she eats a meal and 
one hour afterwards to avoid 


diluting the hydrochloric acid 
in her stomach, which helps 
with the digestion process, she 
drinks about two litres of water 
throughout the day. 

“Water is very important,” 
O’Neill says. “All you have to 
do is sip it. Don’t have huge 
amounts at once. I always have 
my water bottle with me and I 
sip, sip, sip.” 

O’Neill also encouraged peo- 
ple to exercise during her pre- 
sentations at DFC on May 26, 
West Thunder Community Cen- 
tre on May 27 and Thunder Bay 
Seventh-day Adventist Church 
on May 28. 

“Traditionally man always 
exercised (by) hunting and 
gathering,” O’Neill says. 
“Women exercised in their 
daily chores. But unfortunately 
today, we have so many labour 
saving devices that many peo- 
ple are not exercising.” 

O’Neill says people need to 
dedicate a certain part of the 
day for exercise. 

“And if you do the interval 
training, which is intervals of 


really high intensity and recov- 
ery, exercise only needs to take 
15 minutes,” O’Neill says. 
O’Neill recommends work- 


ing up to five or six cycles of 20 
to 30 seconds of high intensity 
exercise followed by about two 
to three minutes of recovery 


exercise. 

“It has a powerful effect 
on the body,” O’Neill says. “It 
strengthens the heart, the body 
starts chewing up stored fats 
so it helps to slim the weight 
down.” 

Before beginning any inten- 
sive exercise program, people 
should discuss their plans with 
local health care providers. 

Cat Lake’s Elizabeth 
Wapoose says the meals 
served on May 28 according to 
O’Neill’s meal plans were ben- 
eficial for her. 

“I feel as though I am ener- 
getic,” Wapoose says. 

Wapoose plans to begin 
implementing O’Neill’s meal 
and exercise strategies into her 
own life. 

O’Neill’s presentations are 
available on Youtube and her 
book Self Heal by Design, DVDs 
and Anna’s Wild Yam Cream are 
available through her daughter 
Emma, who lives in Wisconsin, 
at: emma8pie@gmail.com or 
715-688-2378. 


Canadian Rangers and partners find missing Sachigo Lake fishermen 



photo submitted by: Sergeant Peter Moon, Canadian Rangers 

Lieutenant-Colonel Matthew Richardson 


Peter Moon 

Special to Wawatay News 

When two fishermen failed 
to return home to the small 
Oji-Cree community of Sachigo 
Lake after leaving on a day trip 
to set nets for sturgeon their dis- 
appearance led to a combined 
effort to find them. 

The men - Samuel Tait and 
Joab Tait - were both experi- 
enced at living in the bush but 
had no overnight equipment 
with them. 

Sachigo Lake, with no year- 
round road access and a popu- 
lation of about 450, is 650 kilo- 
metres north of Thunder Bay. 

Concerned friends told the 
local detachment of the Nish- 
nawbe Aski Police the men 
were overdue. The local police 
notified the Ontario Provin- 
cial Police. The OPP asked the 


Canadian Army for assistance 
and the Canadian Ranger patrol 
in Sachigo Lake was authorized 
to organize a search. 

The Rangers set up a com- 
mand post in the band office 
and searched the community 
in the dark in case the men had 
returned. They checked local 
boats and went by boat to a por- 
tage point about eight kilome- 
tres from Sachigo Lake to check 
if they were stranded at it. 

The area the men had gone 
to set their nets is a four-hour 
boat trip north of Sachigo Lake 
and rarely used by local people, 
only a few people are familiar 
with it, said Sergeant Jackson 
Beardy, commander of the 
Sachigo Lake Ranger patrol. 

Two local men who knew 
the area well, Jason Smith and 
his uncle, Durwin Smith, vol- 
unteered to go and search for 


them. They quickly found the 
men heading slowing back to 
Sachigo Lake. 

“With the water so low the 
two missing men had hit a rock 
and knocked out their propel- 
ler,” said Sergeant Beardy. 
“They’d set up a camp and spent 
the night in the bush. They’d 
carved out a wooden propel- 
ler they had put on and they 
were moving very slowly with 
it when they were found. Their 
aluminum boat was left behind 
and they were brought back to 
the community. We were more 
focused on rescuing them than 
recovering the boat.” 

The men returned to Sachigo 
Lake as an Ontario Ministry of 
Natural Resources helicopter 
with two OPP officers aboard 
arrived at the community’s 
airport to refuel and join the 
search. 


The successful recovery of 
the fishermen was an exam- 
ple of the partnerships often 
involved in rescue operations 
in small and remote indigenous 
communities in the Far North 
of Ontario, said Lieutenant- 
Colonel Matthew Richardson, 
the officer commanding the 3rd 
Canadian Ranger Patrol Group, 
which commands the 650 
Canadian Rangers in 23 north- 
ern Ontario communities. 

The search involved the local 
police, the OPP, the Ministry of 
Natural Resources, the Rangers, 
the co-operation of the commu- 
nity, which provided the band 
office for a command post, and 
two civilian volunteers with 
specialized local knowledge. 

“It showed the Canadian 
Rangers using their training 
and ability to team up with 
members of the community and 


others to bring about a happy 
ending,” he said. “It involved a 
lot of people.” 

(Sergeant Peter Moon is the 
public affairs ranger for the 3rd 


Canadian Ranger Patrol Group 
at Canadian Forces Base Bor- 
den.) 
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Wawatay News archive photo 


The Tragically Hip playing in Fort Albany back in 2012. 

The Tragically Hip announce farewell shows across Canada 


Gord Downie, frontman of 
Canadian rock group, the Tragi- 
cally Hip, has revealed that he is 
battling terminal brain cancer. 
The band posted news of Down- 
ie’s condition on their website 
and social media channels 
early on May 24, along with the 
announcement of a final tour. 

Downie and the Hip played 
a concert in Fort Albany First 
Nation back in February 2012 
during the community’s Great 
Moon Gathering. 

“It was very emotional 
and real,” Downie said about 
the show in Fort Albany. He 
recalled hearing many goose 
calls from the audience over the 
course of their set. “I found it 
very comforting.” 

Prior to the 2012 Albany 
concert, Downie and the band 
walked out into James Bay to go 


ice fishing with some local resi- 
dents. 

“I was thinking, maybe I’m 
the first of my ancestors to 
stand in that spot, which I sort 
of declared, which I never really 
done - but that doesn’t make 
me a heck of guy,” Downie said. 
“Anyway, it was a really beau- 
tiful experience, which is what 
we needed to do: to just be out- 
side because we were always 
rehearsing so it felt really 
good.” 

The Hip’s official statement 
on Downie’s cancer and the 
final tour reads as follows: 

“Hello friends. We have 
some very tough news to share 
with you today, and we wish it 
wasn’t so. A few months ago, 
in December, Gord Downie was 
diagnosed with terminal brain 
cancer. Since then, obviously, 


he’s endured a lot of difficult 
times, and he has been fighting 
hard. In privacy along with his 
family, and through all of this, 
we’ve been standing by him. So 
after 30-some years together as 
The Tragically Hip, thousands 
of shows, and hundreds of tours 
. . . we’ve decided to do another 
one. 

This feels like the right thing 
to do now, for Gord, and for all 
of us. 

What we in The Hip receive, 
each time we play together, is 
a connection; with each other; 
with music and it’s magic; and 
during the shows, a special 
connection with all of you, our 
incredible fans. 

So, we’re going to dig deep, 
and try to make this our best 
tour yet. We hope you can come 
out and join us this summer — 
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details and dates will be com- 
ing this week. And we sincerely 
thank all of you, for your con- 
tinued love and support.” 

-Paul, GordD, Johnny, Rob, 
GordS 


Notes and the photo for this 
article taken from Wawatay’s 
archives: http://www.wawa- 
taynews.ca/home/tragically- 
hip-rock-coast 
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Tune into Bell Channel 962 


First Bingo on July 12th. 

Bingo will take place every Tuesday 


For more information please visit: 

www.wawataynews.ca/bingo 
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Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

A group of Nishnawbe Aski Nation youth practice their kayaking skills prior to the kayak races at Boulevard Lake during the 2016 
Nishnawbe Aski Nation Summer Sports Festival. 
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NAN summer 
sports festival 
pushes youth 
to excel 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Sachigo Lake’s Darr McKay, Eabam- 
etoong’s Alyssa Lentz and Fort Albany’s 
Keifer Scott were among the top medal 
winners at the 2016 Nishnawbe Aski 
Nation Summer Sports Festival. 

McKay, a Superior Collegiate and 
Vocational Institute student in Thun- 
der Bay, won five medals in two races, 
the long jump, discus and shot put. 

“It’s a long run; it’s tiring,” McKay 
says about the 1,500 metre race. “I 
pushed through it to get the win. Just 
push yourself, just keep pushing until 
you get to the finish line.” 

Lentz, a Pope John Paul II School 
student in Thunder Bay, won five med- 
als in three races and the canoe and 
kayak races. 

“It felt pretty good; I also won the 
400 and I came second in the 200,” 
Lentz says. “When I run, I keep a slow 
pace at first, like just a medium pace, 
and then right at the end when every- 
one is done sprinting and they are get- 
ting tired, I sprint as hard as I possibly 
can. And that usually gives me a little 
bit of an advantage.” 

Scott, a Peetabeck Academy stu- 
dent in Fort Albany, won seven med- 
als in four races, the high jump and the 
canoe and kayak races. 

“It was a good experience meeting 
new people and friends,” Scott says. 
“I’m really active in sports and I’m 
really good at sports.” 

Sandy Lake’s Kai Meekis won the 
3,000 metre race. 

“It’s a really hot day; it’s tough run- 
ning around this track seven-and-a- 
half times,” says Meekis, a Hammarsk- 
jold High School student in Thunder 
Bay. “But I like it and I enjoy it, so it 
was a good race.” 

Meekis previously trained with the 
Lakehead Running program in Grades 
7 and 8. He is a cross-country skier 
now and does running for cross-train- 
ing purposes. 

“I’ve been running my whole life, 
but competitively I’ve been doing track 
since Grade 6,” Meekis says. 

Ginoogaming’s Landyn Echum won 
the high jump with a jump of 127 cen- 
timetres. She also won the 100 metre 
race. 

“It was good,” says Echum, a Marjo- 
rie Mills Public School student in Lon- 
glac. 


NAN held the Summer Sports Festi- 
val, which was open to all NAN youth 
from Grades 6-12, from June 16-18 
at four locations around the city. The 
event opened with a Meet-and-Greet 
and Youth Showcase at Dennis Frank- 
lin Cromarty First Nations High School 
on June 16. Canoe/Kayak basics and 
races at Boulevard Lake Park and 
3-on-3 Basketball at Lakehead Univer- 
sity were held on June 17 and Track 
and Field was held at the Royal Cana- 
dian Legion Sports Complex on June 
18. 

“We recognize that sports and rec- 
reation contribute to high self-esteem 
and that active living is a path to a 
healthy lifestyle, and events like the 
Summer Sports Festival will help give 
our youth the confidence they need 
to have success in life,” says Deputy 
Grand Chief Derek Fox. “Friendly com- 
petition is an excellent way to bring 
our youth together not only to com- 
pete in athletics but to learn about the 
importance of teamwork. I am proud 
to support them all.” 

Five-time national champion kay- 
aker Keir Johnston, from Chippewas of 
the Thames, spoke to the youth about 
participating in sports on June 17 at 
Boulevard Lake Park. He has competed 
in canoe and kayak events for 10 years 
and recently competed for Team Can- 
ada at the Pan American Champion- 
ships in Puerto Rico. 

“I’ve competed for Canada about 
eight times all over Europe and South 
America,” Johnston says. “I have a 
couple of Pan Am Championship med- 
als from down in Mexico and Puerto 
Rico.” 

Johnston says kayak racing is all 
about technique. 

“I race about 1,000 metres,” John- 
ston says. “My fastest time is three min- 
utes and 36 seconds. And I do about 
120 strokes per minute for those three 
minutes and 36 seconds. The world 
record is about 10 seconds faster than 
that, so I’ve got to hopefully get there 
one day.” 

NAN previously held several sports 
events for youth to promote healthy 
lifestyles and raise self-esteem through 
recreation and physical activity, includ- 
ing a Skills Development Track and 
Field Meet in Thunder Bay in April 
2014, the NAN Indoor Games in Thun- 
der Bay in February 2015 and the NAN 
Summer Games in Timmins in 2015. 
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Student death inquest gives final recommendations 



Photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Grand Chief Alvin Fiddler (right) and NAN lawyer Julian Falconer are calling for action from the federal and provincial governments on the Seven 
Youth Inquest jury’s 145 recommendations. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Nishnawbe Aski Nation is 
calling for the federal and pro- 
vincial governments to begin 
a process for the immediate 
implementation of the 145 rec- 
ommendations from the Seven 
Youth Inquest. 

“The challenge we have now 
is to reach out to all the par- 
ties that were involved in this 
inquest, including the govern- 
ments of Ontario and Canada, 
to work with us, to work with 
the families on developing a 
course of action that will begin 
to fully implement all of these 
recommendations,” Fiddler 
says. “The leadership from 
across Ontario (at the 42nd 
Annual All-Ontario Chiefs Con- 
ference in Thunder Bay) stood 
up to indicate their support for 
the motion calling for imple- 
mentation of all the recommen- 
dations. And they showed that 
support in front of the families 
that were here.” 

The Seven Youth Inquest 
examined the deaths of Kasa- 
bonika’s Jethro Anderson in 
2000, Pikangikum’s Curran 
Strang in 2005, Mishkeegoga- 
mang’s Paul Panacheese in 
2006, Keewaywin’s Robyn 
Harper in 2007, Poplar Hill’s 
Reggie Bushie in 2007, Kee- 
waywin’s Kyle Morrisseau in 
2009 and Webequie’s Jordan 
Wabasse in 2011. The seven stu- 
dents died while attending high 
school in Thunder Bay, far away 
from their families and First 
Nation communities. 

“Today is a momentous day, 
145 recommendations that 
would basically create a sea 
change in how we educate and 
care for our Aboriginal youth,” 
says Julian Falconer, NAN’s law- 
yer. “I also think the verdicts 
are undetermined in respect of 
three of the deaths. Whether it’s 
Jethro Anderson, Kyle Morris- 
seau or Jordan Wabasse, in all 
three cases we have to face the 
tragic reality that we can’t rule 
out that these kids were killed 
deliberately. That is a sad truth 


and I think that dialogue has to 
happen in this city.” 

The Seven Youth Inquest jury 
delivered the 145 recommen- 
dations, which are directed at 
improving accountability, safety 
and education outcomes for all 
NAN students, on June 28 at 
the Thunder Bay Courthouse. 


These 

recommendations will 
inform the relationship 
between First Nation 
families and 
municipalities in not 
only Thunder Bay but 
across the province... 

- Regional Chief Isadore Day 

“These recommendations 
will inform the relationship 
between First Nation fami- 
lies and municipalities in not 
only Thunder Bay but across 
the province,” says Regional 
Chief Isadore Day. “The find- 
ings are crucial to understand- 
ing the underlying issues that 
our youth are faced with when 
attending school in urban cen- 
tres. One of the key recom- 
mendations is the importance 
of maintaining culture and 
familial ties which is the same 
recommendation that we heard 
in the Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission’s Calls To Action.” 

The recommendations 
include funding by the federal 
government for preschool, 
elementary and secondary 
schools in all NAN First Nation 
communities; an assessment 
to identify education gaps and 
the creation of a First Nations 
working group in Thunder Bay 
to assess the current status of 
NAN students; a federal advo- 
cate to monitor government 
progress towards equity in edu- 
cation outcomes for First Nation 
youth; construction of a student 
residence at Dennis Franklin 
Cromarty High School begin- 


ning April 1, 2017; and infra- 
structure funding by Indigenous 
and Northern Affairs Canada to 
provide clean drinkable water, 
adequate and sustainable hous- 
ing in NAN First Nations. 

“The families believe that the 
recommendations that the jury 
has made must be implemented 
to prevent future similar deaths 
and so that other families do 
not have to endure the loss 
of children like Jethro, Paul, 
Curran, Robyn, Reggie, Kyle 
and Jordan,” says Christa Big 
Canoe, legal advocacy director 
at Aboriginal Legal Services and 
one of the lawyers for six of the 
families. “The memory of these 
youth will live on in the hearts 
of each of their families but it is 
hoped that their legacy, follow- 
ing this inquest, will be lasting 
change that makes Thunder 
Bay safer for First Nation stu- 
dents and improves access to 
better education for First Nation 


youth.” 

Rebecca Mandamin, a 
member of the Ontario First 
Nations Young Peoples Coun- 
cil and Shoal Lake #39 citizen, 
acknowledged the chiefs for 
discussing the Seven Youth 
Inquest during the All-Ontario 
Chiefs Conference. 

“I have to leave home to go 
to high school because we don’t 
have the resources or the facili- 
ties to go to high school on our 
reserve so I know what it is 
like going into an urban centre 
and feeling out of place and 
not having any cultural sup- 
ports,” Mandamin says. “That 
can result is some really ter- 
rible things, and in this case it 
resulted in the deaths of our 
beautiful young people. It’s 
extremely important that our 
young people are safe and they 
feel safe when they go to these 
urban centres to go to school 
because we need more young 


people educated.” 

The Ontario First Nations 
Young Peoples Council 
(OFNYPC) participated in 
the Seven Youth Inquest and 
worked closely with Nishnawbe 
Aski Nation, representatives for 
the families of the seven youth 
and other parties. 

“The government has 
neglected on-reserve educa- 
tion for decades and so students 
leave the reserve unprepared 
and vulnerable - it is so unfair,” 
says Quinn Meawasige, another 
member of the OFNYPC. “As 
outlined in article 14 of the 
UNDRIP (United Nations Dec- 
laration on the Rights of Indig- 
enous Peoples), First Nations 
youth deserve opportunities 
to all levels of education with- 
out any discrimination from 
the state. First Nations youth 
deserve the same opportunities 
as other Canadian children.” 

Ontario New Democratic 


Party Indigenous Affairs Critic 
France Gelinas says no family 
should ever have to experience 
the trauma of losing a loved one 
in such tragic circumstances. 

“Each and every Indigenous 
youth on all traditional territo- 
ries, and in every corner of the 
province, has an equal right to 
access quality education and 
a safe learning environment,” 
Gelinas says. “After years of 
waiting for a public inquest, 
families finally have some 
answers, but not all. Today’s 
findings shows us that families 
were right in pressing this gov- 
ernment for an inquest to find 
out what happened to their 
children. There are still many 
questions that have been left 
unanswered, and we will con- 
tinue to support families who 
are looking for answers. It is 
the least that any parent, any 
family, that has been through a 
tragedy like this deserves.” 
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Discount 


BUILDING YOUR COMMUNITY 
FOR A BETTER FUTURE 


CE STRATEGIES 


CE Strategies is a professional community 
enhancement consultancy located in 
Thunder Bay, Ontario. Our multi-disciplinary 
team works primarily with First Nation 
communities to provide cutting-edge 
technology based solutions to community 
development obstacles. 


What we do: 

Asset Inventories 
Land Use Planning 
Strategic Planning 
Project Development 
Economic Development 
GIS & GPS Services 
MapAki - Custom Mapping App 
Community Enhancement Planning 




Inquire today and enhance your 
future 807 - 285-0530 


jordan@cestrategies.ca 

www.cestrategies.ca 


^ - 

Talk Canada 


Home Phones 


Home Phone Service for Everyone! 

Get Connected Today! 

PRE-PAID LONG DISTANCE ALSO AVAILABLE 


MINUTE PACKAGES 
$10 FOR 200 • $20 FOR 400 


* Minutes do not expire , but carry over until they are used. 


Call Toll Free 

1 - 866 - 867-8293 


Wawatay and 
North Star Air 
launch new in- 
flight magazine 

Wawatay Native Communi- 
cations Society and North Star 
Air have recently partnered 
to launch Wanakoosh, a new 
quarterly in-flight magazine 
featuring stories from First 
Nation communities across 
Northwestern Ontario. North 
Star Air reached out to their 
Facebook & Twitter fans and 
ran a naming contest to help 
them with some name ideas 
for their new magazine. The 
winning name idea was Wana- 
koosh, which means “Star” in 
Oji-Cree. 

The seasonal magazine will 
be distributed on all North Star 
Air flights, 

online and in all of Wawatay 
newspaper distribution areas. 

In addition to learning more 
about their airline service, 
all passengers on North Star 
Air flights, and all readers of 
Wawatay News will enjoy read- 
ing unique and exclusive stories 
about the places they can travel 
with North Star Air. Also, read- 
ers will be entertained about 
special events they can enjoy, 
the services available to them, 
and the people they can meet 
when they get to their destina- 
tion. 

The Wanakoosh in-flight 
magazine will be found on all 
North Star Air aircraft serv- 
ing their Flex Flight network 
which includes these follow- 
ing communities; Thunder 
Bay, Sioux Lookout, Red Lake, 
Pickle Lake, Bearskin Lake, Cat 
Lake, Kitchenuhmaykoosib 
Inninuwug (Big Trout Lake), 
Wapekeka, Muskrat Dam, 

North Caribou Lake (Round 
Lake/Weagamow), Sachigo 
Lake, North Spirit Lake, Deer 
Lake, Pikangikum, Poplar Hill, 
Webequie, Neskantaga and 
Eabametoong (Fort Hope). 

Readers can also experience 
Wanakoosh through all Wawa- 
tay News outlets across Nish- 
nawbe Aski Nation, Treaty #3, 
and towns of Sioux Lookout, 
Timmins and Thunder Bay. 

Commencing the summer of 
2016, North Star Air is proud to 
announce the monthly delivery 
of Wawatay News to their Flex 
Flight network. 

This exciting new publica- 
tion will provide an economical 
means of advertising your com- 
pany's products and service to 
these travellers and readers. 

The first issue of Wanakoosh 
is out now. 

For more information, please 
contact: 

Chris Kornacki, Editor 
Wawatay News 

chrisk@wawatay.on.ca 

or 

John Beardy, Sales 
North Star Air 

jd beardy@nort hstarai r.ca 


Chris Kornacki/Wawatay News 

The Mushkegowuk Council's Youth Walk of Hope walkers arrived in time for the Youth Summit. The Youth Walk of Hope was held to highlight the Mushkegowuk Council's Peoples' 
Inquiry into suicide and to support the upcoming national inquiry into Missing and Murdered Aboriginal Women and Girls. 


AFN Youth Summit focuses 
on wellness, mental heath 


Wawatay News 


The Assembly of First Nations 
(AFN) and the AFN National 
Youth Council (NYC) hosted 
the 2016 National Youth Sum- 
mit on July 10 in Niagara Falls, 
Ontario. The Summit brought 
together over 150 First Nations 
youth from across Canada for 
dialogue focused on key pri- 
orities and issues around men- 
tal wellness, suicide preven- 
tion, substance abuse, and the 
broader social determinants of 
health. The young leaders in 
attendance learned to shape 
solutions at the challenges 
faced by First Nation communi- 
ties and the broader Canadian 
community. 

The main focus of the all- 
day event was on mental 
health and wellness facing First 
Nations youth across Canada. 
The day began with an open- 
ing ceremony and remarks AFN 
Regional Chief Morley Googoo 
followed by a speech by keynote 
speaker Chief Cadmus Delorme. 

There were break out work- 
shops held all day covering a 
variety of topics from youth 


Chris Kornacki/Wawatay News 

Artwork from young First Nations artists was on display at the 2016 
AFN Youth Summit. Art and visual story-telling were one of the many 
workshops available for the youth to participate in during the event. 


leadership and empowerment; 
affirming First Nations identity; 
outdoor leadership skills build- 
ing; reducing substance and 
alcohol abuse; building posi- 
tive coping skills; knowledge of 
human rights; how to become 
suicide alert helpers; cultural 
skills building; using art to 
increase awareness; among oth- 
ers. 

The Mushkegowuk Council’s 
Youth Walk of Hope walkers, 
many of whom are Attawapis- 


kat First Nation citizens also 
arrived in time for the Youth 
Summit. The Youth Walk of 
Hope was held to highlight the 
Mushkegowuk Council’s Peo- 
ples’ Inquiry into suicide and to 
support the upcoming national 
inquiry into Missing and Mur- 
dered Aboriginal Women and 
Girls. 

The Walkers travelled 
approximately 950 kilometres 
to raise awareness of the need 
for healing and reconciliation as 


Chris Kornacki/Wawatay News 

The Assembly of First Nations (AFN) and the AFN National Youth 
Council (NYC) hosted the 2016 National Youth Summit on July 10 in 
Niagara Falls, Ontario. The Summit brought together over 150 First 
Nations youth from across Canada. 


outlined in the Calls to Action 
in the final report of the Truth 
and Reconciliation and the rec- 
ommendations from the inquest 
into the death of seven NAN 
youth in Thunder Bay. 

The walk began on June 7 
in Cochrane, Ontario as youth 
from several NAN First Nations 
united for a 3 5 -day trek to 
Niagara Falls. They joined 
Chiefs from across Canada and 


delivered messages of hope 
for healthy communities and 
healthier lives. 

The day closed with remarks 
from both Minister of Indige- 
nous and Northern Affairs Car- 
olyn Bennett and AFN National 
Chief Perry Bellegarde. The 
Youth Summit was part of 
the 37th annual AFN General 
Assembly, which ran from July 
12-14. 
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Commentary 


Hate is a 
four letter 
word 



Xavier 

Kataquapit 

UNDER THE 
NORTHERN SKY 


A few days ago we were all 
reminded just how crazy, 
bigoted and homophobic 
our world is. At least 49 people 
have been massacred at a gay 
club in Orlando Florida by one 
gunman with a high perfor- 
mance assault rifle. 

This type of tragedy is cer- 
tainly terrorism but it does not 
really have much to do with 
only the Muslim religion or 
Islam. In fact the Christian reli- 
gion is equally full of hate when 
it comes to gay or even bisexual 
people. 

How can we be so backward 
and narrow in this day and age 
when it comes to sexuality? 
Myself and many of my friends 
grew up in small northern First 
Nations and towns where it was 
not easy to survive being differ- 
ent in anyway. 

For gay or bisexual people, 
life in these communities is 
not easy. There is all kinds of 
discrimination, intolerance and 
downright hate when it comes 
to dealing with being gay or 
bisexual outside of city centers. 

For some strange reason this 
type of hatred is alive and well 
in many of our communities. A 
huge percentage of our popula- 
tion is either gay or bisexual but 
for many people it is impossible 
to live their lives as they were 
meant to be. They have to hide 
their feelings and that only 
causes problems. 

Long ago in First Nations 
culture two spirited people 
(gays) were respected for who 
they were and held important 
roles in society. With the com- 
ing of the Europeans and their 
religions a new way of thinking 
was forced on my people. 

Even though this new way 
of thinking was promoted by 
missionaries who were bound 
by rules of celibacy it has long 
been known that very few did 
without sex. 

This idea that religious lead- 
ers must be celibate has always 
puzzled me. It is a fallacy to pre- 
tend that people can live with- 
out having to engage in natural 
necessities like sex. 

Rather than celebrate our 
differences in so many ways we 
have chosen to discriminate and 
promote hatred to certain seg- 
ments of society and that has 


only caused all of us pain in one 
way or another. 

I am happy to know that 
there are more and more gay 
and bisexual people find- 
ing strength in numbers and 
organizing in small northern 
communities so that there is 
support and safety for all. 


Too many people do 
not feel free to be 
themselves... 

Timmins, Ontario recently 
celebrated a pride parade and 
there was a First Nation two- 
spirit speaker at the event. 
However, things are still 
not easy for gay or bisexual 
people in smaller northern First 
Nations, towns and cities. 

Too many people do not feel 
free to be themselves. They live 
in fear of being compromised 
or accused of being sinners and 
worse. For those who work in 
education, politics, administra- 
tion and business they must 
always be cautious in voicing 
their opinions and taking stands 
on any matter that goes against 
the grain. That should not be 
the case. 

The Orlando massacre was 
very upsetting and unsettling. 
The event placed two very 
controversial and vulnerable 
minorities into the spotlight n 
the LGBT, gay community and 
Muslims. If the death of 49 
people were not enough, this 
tragic event also brought out 
the hatred that the religious 
right has for homosexuals and 
even more hatred for Muslims. 
For the past few days after the 
Orlando shooting, I wondered 
about the state of the world and 
how we will ever evolve beyond 
the narrow-minded views of 
our past. 

History is a favourite topic 
of mine. Over the years I have 
learned one thing in all of the 
reading and the travelling I 
have done and that is that sadly 
we remain more like cave men 
who have developed technology 
and organizations that we are 
not intelligent or sophisticated 
enough to responsibly handle. 

Hopefully, future generations 
will look back on this time and 
wonder how human beings ever 
made it past this time period. 
Then again if we continue as we 
are there may not be any future 
generations. 

www.underthenorthernsky.com 



Friendship Centre rallies to aid Sacred Walkers 


Geoff Shields/Special to Wawatay News 

Participants in the Ten Day Sacred Walk received a warm welcome when they stopped over in Dryden. Members of the Sioux Look- 
out Nishnawabe Garnik Friendship Centre along with two members of the Apatisiwin-Dryden Native Friendship Centre and commu- 
nity members were on hand to welcome the marchers when they arrived in Johnston Park where a ceremony followed 


Huge and positive changes 
happening for First Nations 




Xavier 

Kataquapit 


UNDER THE 
NORTHERN SKY 


I am amazed at how differ- 
ent things are these days in 
terms of the federal govern- 
ment relating to First Nations. 
Recently, I got some exciting 
news from Jennifer Constant 
of Mattagami First Nation con- 
cerning one of their members, 
Christopher Lefebvre who was 
part of a youth group that met 
with Prime Minister Trudeau 
in early June. In fact, he was 
one of a group of 20 that was 
invited to meet with the Prime 
Minister, as well as Carolynn 
Bennett, Minister of Indigenous 
and Northern Affairs Canada 
and Jane Philpott, Minister of 
Health. 

This is a big deal as the 
government is opening up 
and providing access to First 
Nation leaders, groups and 
organizations in an attempt 
to learn more about the needs 
and issues affecting Aboriginals 
right across Canada. In the past 
there was a feeling of hopeless- 
ness and desperation among my 


people as we were experiencing 
a lot of negative pressure from 
the federal government. 


Prime Minister 
Trudeau and his gov- 
ernment actually really 
made an effort to lis- 
ten to the needs of my 
people... 


During the meeting between 
the Prime Minister and his min- 
isters the group had an hour 
and a half to discuss issues such 
as suicide prevention, proper 
housing, the right to be pro- 
tected from all kinds of abuse 
(physical, mental), recreational 
programs and facilities, funding 
for facilities to participate in 
sport and proper training and 
secondary education, having 
equal funding to public schools 
and consistency of teachers. 
After presenting their issues 
and views on a wide range of 
topics the Prime Minister asked 
how the government could 
help. Wow, what a difference 
a half a year can make with a 


change of government. 

During the same series of 
meetings the Prime Minister 
also met with Attawapiskat 
Chief Bruce Shisheesh, some of 
his band councilors, National 
Chief Perry Belgarde and MP 
Charlie Angus to discuss the 
concerns of Attawapiskat First 
Nation and First Nations at 
large in terms of the recent 
suicide crisis in my home First 
Nation. 

The best thing about these 
meetings with First Nation 
people was that Prime Minister 
Trudeau and his government 
actually really made an effort to 
listen to the needs of my people 
and then made huge commit- 
ments to dealing with them. In 
other words he really put his 
money where his mouth was. 

In my time as a media person 
over the past 20 years this was 
the most impressive thing I 
have seen happen in regards to 
positive developments and the 
relationship between the gov- 
ernment of Canada and First 
Nations. 

Close to 70 million dol- 
lars over three years has been 
committed by Prime Minister 
Trudeau to provide services 
and assistance including: two 
permanent mental health care 


workers for Attawapiskat, a 
24-hour culturally sensitive 
crisis response line, four crisis 
response teams in Ontario, 
Manitoba and Nunavut, an 
increase in the number of men- 
tal wellness teams from 11 to 43 
for communities at risk, train- 
ing for existing community- 
based workers to ensure that 
care services are provided in a 
traditional way and funds for 
new housing for Attawapiskat. 

I cannot believe I am writing 
such positive words about the 
relationship between the gov- 
ernment and my people these 
days. It is almost unbelievable 
how things have changed so 
much for the better and I am 
grateful to all those who have 
put up such a good effort over 
the years including past Chief 
of Attawapiskat, Theresa 
Spence, to bring us to this point 
of respect, understanding and 
positive development. I say 
many thanks to our leaders, 
youth and elders for making 
the future of young First Nation 
people more hopeful. Lives will 
be saved with these decisions 
and commitments and I will be 
eternally thankful for that. Like 
I said this is a big deal. 

www.underthenorthernsky.com 
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Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Regional Chief Isadore Day and about 30 First Nation representatives 
from 15 First Nation communities met with provincial ministers Glen 
Murray and Michael Gravelle and government representatives to dis- 
cuss climate change on June 14-15 in Thunder Bay. 


Regional Chief 
expresses how 
climate change 
affects First Nations 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Regional Chief Isadore 
Day emphasized how cli- 
mate change has affected First 
Nations people on the first day 
of a June 14-15 meeting with 
provincial representatives, 
including ministers Glen Mur- 
ray and Michael Gravelle. 

“Our peoples from north to 
south have been suffering from 
the effects of global warming 
and pollution for many years,” 
Day says. “Our communi- 
ties have been most affected 
by floods, fires, contaminated 
water and the loss of traditional 
foods.” 

Day says First Nations people 
have contributed the least to cli- 
mate change, but they are the 
“first ones to feel the adverse 
effects.” He brought up the 
2011 flooding of Lake St. Mar- 
tin First Nation in Manitoba, 
which resulted in the perma- 
nent evacuation of the commu- 
nity. Many Lake St. Martin com- 
munity members have been liv- 
ing in hotel rooms in Winnipeg. 

“First Nations signed treaties 
to equally share the lands and 
resources,” Day says. “Now we 
want to work in partnership 
based on the principles of free, 
prior and informed consent to 
ensure that lands and resources 
are shared for future genera- 
tions.” 

Day was pleased with the 
provincial government’s June 8 
announcement of the Climate 
Change Action Plan. 

“I was very pleased with last 
week’s announcement empha- 
sizing that First Nations tradi- 
tional ecological knowledge 
will guide the provincial action 
plan,” Day says. “That is why we 
are here for the next few days. 
The challenge will be, however, 
how do we ensure our Indig- 
enous values, input, mandate 
do not get second rated or lost 
among the priority process 
in the development of climate 
change policy and action plans.” 

Day says First Nations Elders, 
women, youth and experts 
must be part of the process as 
equals during all stages of the 
Climate Change Action Plan 
development process. 

“In addition, the province has 
pledged to include our peoples 
in the new carbon economy 
as well as provide funding to 
replace dirty diesel generation 
with green energy micro-grids,” 
Day says. “Our First Nations 
must also continue to work with 
the province on major green 
energy projects that will supply 
power to all Ontarians.” 

Murray says climate change 
is a cultural crisis. 

“If you think about western 


post-industrial culture, business 
people think about returns to 
the shareholders in the fourth 
quarter, very short-term with- 
out a thought for the longer- 
term consequences of those 
decisions often,” Murray says. 
“And you hear a lot of people in 
the business community with 
corporate social responsibility, 
you hear bankers, people like 
Ed Clark, Jim Balsillie, who are 
now challenging that. They’re 
saying we need a longer view. 
If we actually paused for a sec- 
ond and looked at the knowl- 
edge and traditional ecological 
knowledge of Indigenous peo- 
ple but also the fundamental 
values of thinking about seven 
generations and our children’s 
grandchildren, we would not be 
in the crisis we are today.” 

Murray says a climatologist 
in Peterborough predicts the 
boreal forest is at risk of break- 
ing up and turning into savan- 
nah within a century. 

“What we are finding is that 
western science and traditional 
science and Indigenous knowl- 
edge are telling us the same 
thing,” Murray says. “They are 
telling us we can’t keep living 
this way. So what is the path- 
way forward. Is the wisdom of 
our Elders something that is a 
nice thing to have. It is foun- 
dational; it is the dialogue of 
understanding the cultural 
crisis we have, that we have 
removed ourself from the pro- 
cesses of nature that we depend 
on for food.” 

Murray raised the crisis 
that happened in Syria after a 
drought affected the country 
from 2006-2011. 

“About 80 per cent of the 
farmers in the fertile crescent 
couldn’t grow food anymore,” 
Murray says. “And then the ter- 
rorists showed up and that hor- 
rible collapse of Syria in 2011- 
2012 which goes on today.” 

Murray also raised the 
prophecy about all four peoples 
of the world working together 
for a better future. 

“This is the only place where 
all four directions and four 
races gather,” Murray says. 
“Maybe there is a responsibil- 
ity for us to cherish human 
diversity, to take the tradition 
of the Indigenous people to be 
respectful of other’s knowledge, 
to be respectful of other’s cul- 
ture and to bring that knowl- 
edge into your life and to inter- 
nalize it.” 

More than 30 representatives 
from 15 First Nation communi- 
ties gathered for the meeting 
with representatives from the 
Ministry of Environment and 
Climate Change and the Minis- 
try of Energy. 


Confederation 


COLLEGE 


September 2016 Programs 


1-Year Ontario College Certificate Programs 

• College Access 

• General Arts & Science 

• Office Administration 

• Personal Support Worker 

• Personal Support Worker - part-time offering 

• Pre-Health Sciences - College & University Streams 

Drvden Campus 

• Pre-Technology Trade Stream 

• Pre-Technology Electrical* 

*(Call campus for application process) 


1- Year Ontario College Graduate Certificate 
Program 

• Concurrent Disorders 

2- Year Ontario College Diploma Programs 

• Educational Support 

• Paramedic (Dryden Campus) 

• Social Service Worker 

• Tourism - Travel & Eco Adventure 

Board of Governors’ Certificate Program 

• Aboriginal Canadian Relations 


Apply online: www.ontariocolleges.ca 


For more information contact one of our campuses or visit our website. 


Dryden Campus 
100 Casimir Avenue 
Phone: 223-3035 Ext. 1 

Email: drydencampus@confederationc.on.ca 
www.confederationc.on.ca/dryden 


www.confederationc.on.ca 



Sioux Lookout Campus 
70 Wellington Street 
Phone: 737-2851 Ext. 4705 

Email: siouxlookoutcampus@confederationc.on.ca 
www.confederationc.on.ca/siouxlookout 

www.facebook.com/confederation 


Change Your Life Through Learning. 




INSPECTION 

Inspection of Approved Aerial Herbicide Spraying 
English River, Wabigoon and Dryden Forests 


The Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources and Forestry (MNRF) invites you to inspect the MNRF-approved aerial 
herbicide spray projects. As part of our ongoing efforts to regenerate and protect Ontario's forests, selected stands on the 
English River, Wabigoon and Dryden Forests (see map) will be sprayed with herbicide to control competing vegetation, 
starting on or about August 6 # 2016. The herbicide VisionMAX, POP registration # 27736 will be used. 

The approved project description 
and project plan for the aerial 
herbicide project is available for 
public inspection at the Resolute 
FP Canada Inc., Dryden Forest 
Management Co. and Domtar Inc. 
and on the MNRF public website at 
Ontario. ca/forestplans beginning 
July 1, 2016 until March 31, 2017 
when the annual work schedule 
expires. Ontario Government 
Information Centres at Toronto and 
the appropriate communities of the 
MNRF Region, and/or area Offices 
provide access to the Internet. 

Interested and affected persons 
and organizations can arrange an 
appointment with MNRF staff at 
the MNRF District or Area Office to 
discuss the aerial herbicide project. 

For more information, please contact: 

DRYDEN FOREST 



Don Armit, R.P.F. 

Management Forester 

Ministry of Natural Resources and Forestry 

Dryden District Office 

479 Government Street, P.O. Box 730, Dryden, ON P8N 2Z4 

tel: 807-223-7526 

e-mail: dj.armit@ontario.ca 

WABIGOON FOREST 

Derek Johnson, R.P.F. 

Management Forester 

Ministry of Natural Resources and Forestry 

Dryden District Office 

479 Government Street, P.O. Box 730, Dryden, ON P8N 2Z4 

tel: 807-223-7556 

e-mail: derek.johnson@ontario.ca 


Karen Carpenter 

Operations Forester 

Dryden Forest Management Co. 

28A Earl Avenue Dryden, ON P8N 1X5 
tel: 807-223-7216 
e-mail: gis.dfmc@shaw.ca 


Holly Aggas 

Silvicultural Forester 
Domtar Inc. 

1 Duke Street, Dryden, ON P8N 3J7 
tel: 807-223-9109 
fax: 807-223-9401 
e-mail: holly.aggas@domtar.com 


ENGLISH RIVER FOREST 


John Coady, R.P.F. 

Management Forester 

Ministry of Natural Resources and Forestry 

Ignace Field Office 

Corner of Hwy. 17 & 599, P.O. Box 448, Ignace, ON POT 1T0 

tel: 807-934-2255 

e-mail: john.coady@ontario.ca 


Phil Brown, R.P.F. 

Forester 
RW Forestry Inc. 

61 Mona Street, Thunder Bay, ON P7A6Y2 
tel: 807-475-2242 
cell: 807-629-3585 
e-mail: phil.brown@resolutefp.com 


or call toll free: 1-800-667-1940 and ask to be forwarded to one of the contacts above. 


Renseignements en frangais : Derek Johnson au 807 223-7556. 


(S' Ontario 
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Wahsa’s 25th graduation 
ceremony held at Pelican Falls 



Geoff Shields/Special to Wawatay News 

Wahsa Distance Education Centre held its 25th Graduation in the auditorium of Pelican Falls First 
Nations High School on June 29. Twenty-four graduates from ten different First Nations communi- 
ties received their diplomas from the Principal Darrin Head. The ceremony also featured guest 
speaker Melinda Henderson. 


Oshki graduates just beginning 
a remarkable journey 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Aroland’s Donna Gagnon 
was honoured to deliver one of 
three valedictorian addresses 
at Oshki-Pimache-O-Win Edu- 
cation and Training Institute’s 
2016 Graduation Ceremony in 
Thunder Bay. 

“I try not to get emotional, 
but I’m just so happy to be here 
as part of this ceremony with 
these other graduates,” Gagnon 
says. “I would like to take this 
time to congratulate each and 
every one of them as well, espe- 
cially my fellow classmates.” 

Gagnon graduated from the 
Social Services Worker - Native 
Specialization Program along 
with six other graduates: Bear- 
skin Lake’s Sarah Mekanak, 
Gull Bay’s Olivia Pelky, Mish- 
keegogamang’s April Tuesday, 
Pic River’s Ann Marie Otiquam, 
Sioux Lookout’s Lee-Anne Bes- 
selt and Wunnumin Lake’s 
Elaine Mamakwa. 

“We’ve grown together and 
we’ve struggled together,” 
Gagnon says. “But we never 
complained. We just supported 
each other like we were sup- 
posed to.” 

Gagnon also acknowledged 
the support provided by the 
instructors and staff at Oshki. 

“It’s been a remarkable jour- 
ney,” Gagnon says. “They are a 
great support and great teach- 
ers. They didn’t let us fall. If we 
fell, they picked us up where we 
needed to be.” 

Gagnon completed the pro- 
gram for herself and her family. 

“I always wanted to go back 
and get an education,” Gagnon 
says, noting that she is 52 years 
old. “And for my family as well. 
They were very supportive 
and they encouraged me, even 
when I wanted to quit there at 
times.” 

Gagnon wants to continue 



Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Aroland’s Donna Gagnon delivered the valedictorian address. 


working in her field. She has 
been employed with Tikinagan 
Child and Family Services in 
Aroland for about nine years. 


“We’ve grown together 
and we’ve struggled 
together... we never 
complained. We just 
supported each other 
like we were supposed 
to.” 

- Donna Gagnon 


“I can’t thank (Tikinagan) 
enough for letting me to take 
this opportunity to come back 
to school, to leave my job for 
two weeks and then come 
back to it,” Gagnon says. “I was 
lonely at the beginning. But 
now I stand here at this podium 
with this hat on receiving my 
diploma and I couldn’t be more 
proud.” 



BIG 

REPRESENTATION. 



Evans, Bragagnolo & Sullivan LLP has joined forces with Lanthier 
Mann Law Firm, increasing the capacity and range of legal services 
in Cochrane and surrounding community. 

Evans, Bragagnolo & Sullivan is one of the most experienced full-service 
law firms in the region, with a near 70-year history of dedication, success, 
and outstanding client representation. We are delighted to put down roots 
and expand access to outstanding legal services in the community. 

What can you expect? 

The same great service and representation, backed by a larger team. 

Questions? 

Walk-ins are welcome and the coffee is free. 



Find out more about us: 

WWW. EBS LAWYERS .com 


Legal Excellence. 
Northern Values. 



EVANS 

BRAGAGNOLO 
& SULLIVAN LLP 


Gagnon was one of 32 gradu- 
ates from seven Oshki programs 
who were celebrated during 
the graduation ceremony at the 
Airlane Hotel and Conference 
Centre. 

Pic River’s Cheri Tschet- 
ter delivered the valedictorian 
address for the Aboriginal Early 
Childhood Education Program 
and Keewaywin’s Karla Kake- 
gamic delivered the valedicto- 
rian address for the Aboriginal 
Financial and Economic Plan- 
ning Program. 

“Our students ... have made 
many sacrifices to be here today 
and to be granted their certifi- 
cates and diplomas,” says Rosie 
Mosquito, Oshki’s executive 
director. “It truly is a great day, 
and it is always so awesome 
to be a part of this event, to 
witness the success of our stu- 
dents.” 

Mosquito congratulated the 
students for making the com- 
mitment to study and complete 
their programs. 

“We have heard from the 
valedictorians who talked 
about their experiences while 
they were at Oshki,” Mosquito 
says. “And the bottom line, they 
made that commitment to pur- 
sue an education. That was a 
significant step; that was a very 
important step.” 

Mosquito also acknowl- 
edged the support provided by 
the families, communities and 
employers of the graduates. 

“Employers, you supported 
your students,” Mosquito says. 
“You have enabled them to 
take their programs so they can 
increase their knowledge and 
their skills and to help provide a 
better service to the people you 
serve, the clients you serve.” 

The Aboriginal Early Child- 
hood Education Program grad- 
uates were Tschetter, Alanda 
Mattinas, Keeri King, Leslie 
Meekis, Raven Fiddler and Star- 
lene Kamenawatamin. 

The Aboriginal Financial and 
Economic Planning Program 
graduates were Kakegamic and 
Marissa McPherson. 

The Business Fundamentals 
Program graduates were Ash- 
ley Magiskan, Chantal Chikane, 
Glen Wabasse and Jocelyn Fid- 
dler. 

The Personal Support Worker 
Program graduates were Barb 
Swazey-Gordon, Brenda For- 
tier, Courtney McKenzie, Flora 
Waswa, Georgette Shapwaykee- 
sic, Patricia Machendagoos and 
Victoria Allen. 

The Pre-Health Sciences Pro- 
gram graduates were Donna 
Atlookan and Maria Meekis. 

The Basic Radiological Tech- 
nician Program graduates were 
Denise Troutlake, Evelene 
Wesley, Linda J. Wabano and 
Rosanne Jacob. 
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Sioux Lookout celebrates Aboriginal Day with style 



Geoff Shields/Special to Wawatay News 

Lac Seul First Nation and the town of Sioux Lookout celebrated 
Aboriginal Day on June 21st at the Sioux Lookout town beach. The 
event was attended by over 250 people and was hosted for the third 
successive time by the Nishnawbe Garnik Friendship Centre. 


Geoff Shields 

Special to Wawatay News 

A sunny but windy day saw 
the celebration of Anishinaabe 
Giizhigan (Aboriginal Day) on 
June 21st at the Sioux Lookout 
town beach. 

The event attended by over 
250 people was hosted for the 
third successive time by the 
Nishnawbe Gamik Friendship 
Centre with Victor Lyon doing 
an admirable job as Master of 
Ceremonies. 

The highlight of the day was 
a mini-powwow that saw local 
dancers both young and old 
in colourful regalia moving 
around the circle to the pul- 
sating singing and drumming 
from local members of the First 
Nations community using the 
Centred Green Thunderbird 
drum. There was indeed some- 
thing for every one to enjoy 
from a variety of craft stalls to 
children’s entertainment put on 
by the MNR which included a 


tug of war with the losers being 
immersed in large plastic tank 
of water which caused much 
hilarity from participants and 
onlookers alike. 

The day opened with Cen- 
tre Executive Director Jen- 
nifer Thomas welcoming 
everyone she then introduced 
town Councillor Yolaine Kir- 
lew who welcomed everyone 
on behalf of the Municipality, 
“Good Afternoon / Boozhoo. It 
is important to recognize that 
we are on Lac Seul territory 
Treaty Three and on behalf of 
the Municipality and our Mayor 
who was unable to be here and 
sends his regrets but also sends 
his appreciation for the First 
Nations we are neighbours 
with, we are partners with, we 
are collaborators with and we 
like to recognize the 20th year 
of this celebration. We come 
together to acknowledge the 
various contributions that each 
and every one of you and your 
generations have given to this 


town. I want to say Thank You 
/ Meegwetch for all the ways 
that you enrich our lives and on 
behalf of the Mayor and Council 
again I would like to thank the 
Friendship Centre for putting 
this on and thank you again 
for being good neighbours 
and good friends. Thank You/ 
Meegwetch.” 

Thomas then introduced the 
representative from Lac Seul 
First Nation, Events Centre 
Manager Barry King who said, 


“I would like to thank the Cre- 
ator for this beautiful welcome 
to the traditional territory of 
Lac Seul. I hope you enjoy the 
day and celebrate the rich cul- 
ture that we have here. For 
some people, it will be an intro- 
duction to the culture of the 
area and to learn more about 
the Aboriginal culture that 
this area is so rich in and so on 
behalf of the Chief and Council 
of Lac Seul, I want to thank you 
all for coming out and have a 


good day.” 

Elder Juliette Blackhawk 
then invited, “Everyone of you 
to come and dance in the pow- 
wow area” and the festivities 
began ending at 3pm with a 
delicious feast of fish, potatoes, 
baked beans and corn on the 


cob followed by a desert of wild 
rice and strawberries to which 
all were invited to enjoy. 

Lance Keekechekum who 
attended with his wife and child 
commented, “Nice weather and 
it’s nice seeing all the festivi- 
ties,” he said. 




Is proud to introduce 


Olivia Shapwaykeesic 

our new Marketing Account Manager 



Let our staff assist you with all your 

Business Marketing Solutions 

- Products & Clothing Logo Branding 

- Records Management & Filing System Products 

- Business Banking Essentials 

- Web Hosting & Commercial Computer Repairs 

- Everyday Office Supplies 

Safeguard will help you Design, Print & Deliver 
all your Merchandise 


olivia@safeguardthunderbay.com 

Promotional Offer #272 


Order $500.00 or more and receive one of our great 
promotional gifts! 

Stand Apart in a Competitive & Busy Marketplace 




FULL COLOUR HIGH QUALITY BUSINESS CHEQUES 

PRINTING GIFTS AND AWARDS AND FORMS 


V. 


Safeguard Business Systems #728 
P.O. Box 10175 - Thunder Bay, ON - P7B 6T7 

office@safeguardthunderbay.com 

Telephone: (807) 344-2983 Fax: (807) 344-1581 
Toll Free: 1-877-544-2983 


©2016 Safeguard Business Systems, Ltd. Safeguard and the centurion 
head design are trademarks of Safeguard Business Systems, Ltd. 
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Congratulations ! 

Oshki-Pimache-O-Win would like to congratulate all of 
the 2016 graduates of the Aboriginal Early Ghildhood 
Education, Native Social Service Worker, Aboriginal 
Financial <& Economic Planning, Business Fundamentals, 
Personal Support Worker, Pre-Health Sciences and 
Basic Radiological Technician Programs. 

We wish them well on their new beginnings. 
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Anishnawbe Keeshigun 2016 


Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Mishkeegogamang’s Maxine Baer prepares a beaver tail for boiling during her animal skinning demon- 
stration at Fort William Historical Park’s Anishnawbe Keeshigun Aboriginal Festival. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

A visitor from Iran enjoyed 
participating in the bannock- 
making contest at Fort William 
Historical Park’s Anishnawbe 
Keeshigun Aboriginal Festival. 

“It’s excellent and I love it,” 
says Masim Gahavidel, a visi- 
tor from Tehran, Iran. “I hope 
these competitions will happen 
more in this city. The traditional 
foods from here are more inter- 
esting for me.” 

Chuck Meshake won the ban- 
nock-making contest after cre- 
ating two loads of fry bread in 
a cast iron frying pan over the 
open fire. 

“I just did it the way I was 
taught how to make bannock 
over the open fire,” Meshake 
says. “(The second batch) is 


always better than the first. The 
first batch is like the testers. You 
find out how hot your fire is and 
then away you go.” 

The event featured a variety 
of scheduled activities, includ- 
ing fish prep and smoking, 
medicine teas, mukuk making, 
fruit leather and preserves, 
wood carving, quill work, pem- 
mican making, wild rice, moc- 
casin making, snowshoe weav- 
ing, gauntlet mitts and animal 
skinning. 

“This year we have cre- 
ated an educational exposi- 
tion on First Nations culture,” 
says Elliott Cromarty, FWHP’s 
Native heritage program coor- 
dinator. “It’s a great time of 
year because we have a lot of 
international tourists coming 
through. We are just glad that 
they get to experience First 


August 9, 10, 11 2016 in Taykwa Tagamou Nation 


THE XXXV KEEWAYWIN CONFERENCE 


CONFIRMATIONS/REGISTRATION 

Each Chief must complete the registration form to confirm 
his/her attendance. Please fax to (807) 623-7730 Attention: 
Jackie Shewaybick. 

TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS 

Travel arrangements will be made for Chiefs/Proxies for travel 
on Monday August 8, 2016 and Friday August 12, 2016. Air 
travel will be booked by Nishnawbe Aski Nation. As required 
by NAN Chiefs Finance Committee, the most economical 
arrangements will be made to keep the overall costs to a 
minimum. 

NAN will cover the cost of the attending Chiefs/Proxies travel 
related expenses. Jackie Shewaybick will be contacting Chiefs to 
confirm their attendance and travel arrangements. Jackie can 
be reached at jshewaybick@nan.on.ca or Toll Free at 1-800- 
465-9952. 

ACCOMMODATIONS 

Accommodations for Chiefs/Proxies, Elders, and invited 
guests of NAN will be booked by NAN Staff. 

PROXIES 

If for some reason you are unable to attend and would like 
to send a proxy, you must identify the proxy member on your 
First Nation's letterhead and signed by the authorized Council 
member(s) including Chief or the quorum of the Council. This 
letter will ensure that the proxy has full conference privileges to 
act on your behalf. The proxy letter must be forwarded to our 
office. 

The designated proxy should bring the original letter to the 
meeting as well. Please fax proxy letters to (807) 623-7730, 
Attention: Jackie Shewaybick 


ELDERS 


The Nishnawbe Aski Nation Elders' Council is invited 
to attend and NAN will cover their travel expenses and 
accommodations. 

First Nations and Tribal Councils bringing additional Elders 
are responsible for all expenses incurred including travel, 
accommodations and honorarium. 

Elders contact is Jackie Shewaybick, 1-800-465-9952, Direct 
Line: (807) 625.4951 or jshewaybick@nan.on.ca. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Resolutions Secretary for the XXXV Keewaywin Conference 
will be Angela Carter. Resolutions to be considered at the 
Assembly can be forwarded electronically to Angela at acarter@ 
nan.on.ca or via fax to (807) 623-7730. Resolutions deadline is 
Tuesday July 26, 2016. 


GRAND ENTRY 


The NAN XXXV Keewaywin Conference will again open with 
the Grand Entry. NAN would like to invite and encourage the 
attending Chiefs and/or Proxies to partake in the Grand Entry. 
The Grand Entry will mark the opening of the meeting on 
Tuesday August 9. 

Dignitaries will also be invited to participate in the grand 
entry. The flags will remain in the conference room 
throughout the conference. If you require additional 
information or require clarification, please contact Joe 
Wheesk at (807) 623-8228 or at the NAN toll free 1-800-465- 
9952. 



Nishnawbe Aski Nation 



Oo-Xo-V <TP >PL-A- 


nan.on.ca 



Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Chuck Meshake fries up his sec- 
ond load of fry bread during the 
bannock making contest. 

Nations culture as they talk 
with our dancers and our vari- 
ous artisans throughout the site 
and participate in (activities) 
like the bannock making con- 
test.” 

Mishkeegogamang’s Maxine 
Baer skinned a beaver during 
her animal skinning demonstra- 
tion. 

“I started skinning beaver 
when I was seven years old,” 
Baer says, noting her mother 
also taught her how to skin rab- 
bits when she was seven. “After 
that, at 10 years old I (was) 
cleaning moose hide.” 

Baer put the beaver tail into 
the fire for about half an hour 
to clean it. 

“After that I’m going to boil it 
for three hours,” Baer says, not- 
ing it will taste “just like smoked 
bacon” after she cooks it. “It’s a 
good meal.” 

Darren Lentz showed visitors 
how to repair two pairs of snow- 
shoes that he made many years 
ago. 

“I’m redoing them on the 
ends because they’ve worn out,” 
Lentz says. “They’ve been put 
to good use. The middle part 
seems to be OK, it’s drying out 
a little bit.” 

Lentz soaked some deer hide 
in water to prepare for cutting 
into new lacing. 

“I have a gauge that I make 
out of a piece of wood and a 
razor to the size of the hide that 
I want,” Lentz says. “Because 
it’s the ends, I want it a little 
thinner. And I just finished a 
needle I made for weaving back 
and forth.” 

Lentz says he is carrying on 
the teachings of Gilbert Baxter, 
who taught him years ago at 
FWHP. 

“He was one of the origi- 
nal ones here who started 
the native encampment and 
brought all of his knowledge 
from the bush,” Lentz says. 

Aroland’s Douglas Gagnon 
shared some of his songs on the 
drum during the cultural danc- 
ing and drumming demonstra- 
tion. 

“I used to work here in the 
1980s with Freda McDonald, 
Gilbert Baxter and my aunties 
Mary Magiskan and Maggie 
Magiskan,” Gagnon says. “It 
was fun. It’s educational and 
we try to teach whoever wants 
to know about language and 
about our culture.” 

Gagnon plans to share both 
contemporary and traditional 
songs that were passed down 
to the Anishinabe during the 
drumming sessions. 

“We try to mix it up and work 
together,” Gagnon says. “We 
have fun teaching the kids, and 
teach ourselves at the same 
time.” 

A variety of traditional foods 
were also available during the 
event, including corn on the 
cob, bannock samples, straw- 
berry drink, smoked fish and 
wild rice. 

In addition to the bannock- 
making contest, two other con- 
tests were also held: the double 
ball distance throwing contest 
and the wilderness survival 
contest. 
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Ontario Chiefs assembly encourages youth 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Wahgoshig’s 13-year-old 
proxy Aaron Chokomolin was 
the youngest representative at 
the Chiefs of Ontario’s 42nd 
Annual All-Ontario Chiefs Con- 
ference (AOCC), held June 
28-30 in Thunder Bay. 

“I’m very honoured to be rec- 
ognized by chiefs from every- 
where in Ontario,” Chokomo- 
lin says. “And I’ve discovered 
that there’s new generations 
to come. Chiefs can see stuff in 
you that you cannot see your- 
self.” 

Chokomolin was chosen by 
his community’s youth council 
to attend the AOCC. He encour- 
ages other youth to “keep on 
pushing” for their objectives. 

“It’s good to see a youth par- 
ticipating in our chiefs assem- 
bly,” says Magnetawan Chief 
William Diabo. “In my commu- 
nity I try to get youth involved 
and one thing I’ve asked them 
to do is follow me around for a 
day. It’s almost like being a chief 
for a day, but I haven’t had any 
takers yet.” 

Grand Chief Alvin Fiddler 
led a moment of silence at the 
AOCC for the families of the 
seven students who died while 
attending high school in Thun- 
der Bay since 2000. 

“The leadership from across 
the region, from across Ontario 
just stood up to indicate their 
support for the motion calling 
for the full implementation of 
all the (Seven Youth Inquest 
jury’s) recommendations,” Fid- 
dler says. “And they showed 
that support in front of the fam- 
ilies that were here.” 

Fiddler missed most of the 
first day of the AOCC due to 
the release of the Seven Youth 
Inquest jury’s verdict and rec- 
ommendations at the Thunder 
Bay Courthouse. 

“Tuesday (June 28) was the 
release of the verdict and the 
recommendations, so I commit- 
ted to the families that I would 
be there with them until the 
end,” Fiddler says. “That was 
my obligation; that was my pri- 
ority.” 

The AOCC was hosted by 
the Independent First Nations 
with a focus on Youth Inspired 
Action for a Strong Future. 
Highlights included sector 
updates from Environment, 
Social Services, Justice, Educa- 
tion and Health as well as infor- 
mation on energy and infra- 
structure, policing and climate 
change. 

Mushkegowuk Council 
Grand Chief Jonathon Solomon 
says the relationship with the 
newly-elected federal govern- 
ment was also raised during the 
AOCC. 

“There’s been a lot of discus- 
sion around the new relation- 
ship with the government since 
October (2015),” Solomon 
says. “There’s a lot of anticipa- 
tion that a lot of progress will 
be made in files that have been 
stalled for years and years.” 

Regional Chief Isadore Day 
says most of the agenda at the 
AOCC was completed. 

“There were opportunities 
for people to raise other issues,” 
Day says. “We accommodated 
people along the way. Our focus 
that we started off here with 
and the theme, our youth, and 
the strategic action including 
our youth, that remains our 
focus leaving this assembly.” 

Days says there were 90 files 
brought to the floor during the 
AOCC this year, an increase 
from 20 major files at last year’s 
AOCC in Kenora. 

“Our annual report was a 


book, essentially,” Day says. 
“This just goes to show that 
the amount of issues we have 
dealt with in the last year are 
immense.” 

Day says a number of leaders 
raised the issue of restructur- 
ing. 

“We need to look at restruc- 
turing in order to become effec- 
tive in the work that is ahead of 
us,” Day says. “We will continue 
to do that work, and I believe 
in our next chiefs assembly, 
which will be this fall and other 
meetings prior to that, we will 
ensure that we make those 
changes and become efficient, 
effective and use our time in a 
way that gets the job done and 
we have the proper planning 
ahead of time.” 


RickGarrick/Wawatay News 

Wahgoshig proxy Aaron Choko- 
molin, right, and Magnetawan 
Chief William Diabo at the Chiefs 
of Ontario’s 42nd Annual All- 
Ontario Chiefs Conference. 


Day also acknowledged the 
leadership shown by Chokomo- 
lin as his community’s proxy 
during the AOCC. 

“That’s the spirit by which 
we convened this session,” Day 
says. “To see a 13-year-old to 
hold the proxy for his commu- 
nity was inspiring. And it was 
quite indicative of where we 
need to go. We just need to con- 
tinue supporting our youth.” 



OFFICIAL BY-ELECTION NOTICE 


As per the NAN Electoral Officer, notice is hereby given regarding the NAN 2016 By-Election for one Deputy Grand Chief: 


NAN ELECTION LOCATION & DATE 

Wednesday August 10, 2016- Taykwa Tagamou Nation. 

DEADLINE FOR CANDIDATE NOMINATIONS 

Nominations must be submitted to the Head Electoral Officer 
no later than: 

SUNDAY JULY 10, 2016 11:59 P.M. EST 

OFFICIAL CAMPAIGN PERIOD 

MONDAY JULY 11, 2016 - WEDNESDAY JULY 10, 2016 

Information related to candidates, nominations, verification 
and official candidate list to be issued as per the NAN Election 
Code the following is required for all candidates. 


CANDIDATES 

The NAN Election Procedures specify the following elegibility 
requirements: 

(1) Each Candidate must be: 

a) A status Indian 

b) A member of a recognized NAN First Nation 

c) 18 years of age at the time of the election 

(2) Each candidate must have a Nominator/Mover and a 
Seconder before his or her name can stand for election. 

(3) Each candidate must verify, in writing, with the Electoral 
Officer that he or she is eligible and willing to run for office. 
This written verification must be received by the Electoral 
Officer 30 days before the election day of August , 2016. 


NOMINATIONS 

All nominations for Deputy Grand Chief must be supported 


by and signed by two NAN Chiefs (1- nominator/mover and 1 
seconder.) 


VERIFICATION OF NOMINATIONS 

(1) All nominations shall be verified with respect to the 
elegibility of the candidates and their willingness to stand for 
office. All nominations must be verified with the mover and 
seconder. 

(2) Once a nomination is moved, seconded and verified, the 
mover and seconder do not need to be in attendance at the 
time of voting. 

(3) The Electoral Officer shall time and date stamp all 
nominations when they are received. 


PROCEDURE 

A list of the candidates shall be circulated by facsimile and 
e-mailed to all NAN First Nations and Tribal Councils within 
seven days after the closing date for nominations, which is 30 
days before the date of the election. 

All information regarding the by-election can be found at 

www.nanelection.ca 

Upon circulation of the candidate list, all candidates are 
welcome to submit their campaign information to be posted 
on www.nanelection.ca. Please contact Charlene Yerxa, at 
1-800-465-9952 or cyerxa@nan.on.ca 


HEAD ELECTORAL OFFICER 

Mr. Adam F. Fiddler 
Mobile: 1-807-632-3907 
Fax: 1-807-625-4961 
Email: adamfiddlerf@gmail.com 
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Culture 


Honouring Our Water Our Most Sacred Medicine 




Two men’s traditional dancers dance their style. 



Attawapiskat grassy dancer Gor- 
don Hookimaw. 



Constance Lake men’s traditional dancer Donny Sutherland. 


Kashechewan fancy shawl dancer Bertha Koosees. 


NORTH StAr 


2016 CLE Seat Sale 


50% OFF I 30% OFF 

All Adult Flex Fare All Child Flex Fare 


Seat Sale booking also ncludes one free CLE entrance ticket 

Pick up ticket at the Thunder Bay Airport check-in counter or our main office 
at 1480 Walsh St West in Thunder Bay. 

Call Reservations Today to Book. Don't Wait. 

1 .844.633.6294 


Book & Pay - 1 5 July 201 6 to 29 July 201 6 
Travel - 05 Aug 201 6 to 21 Aug 201 6 


Limited Seats 



f in 

i ■ Subscribe I 


AIR 



@ northstarair.ca 
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Culture 


2016 Fort William Powwow 



Fort William Elder Gene Bannon prepares to bring in one of the eagle staffs just before Grand Entry at the 
Fort William Powwow on July 2. 



Rick Garrick/ Wawatay News 

The 2016 Fort William Powwow, Honouring Our Water Our Most Sacred Medicine, featured about 280 
dancers and about 18 drums on Anemki Wajiw (Mt. McKay) from July 1-3. 

ABOVE: The Battle Nation drummers perform a song. 


Bimaychikamah School 

celebrated its 201 6 Grade 8 Graduation 
July 22, 201 6 in Slate Falls, Ontario. 

Five students will move on to high schools in the area. 
Listed left to right, Caleigh Wesley, Bethany Spence, Marcus 
Bighead-Loon, Alexa Lawson, Tyrone Fox. We wish you all the 

best in your new journey into high school. As part of activities 
to end the year, we arranged with local fire volunteers a 
sprinkler system with which the children had a lot of fun. 

We want to wish everyone a safe 
and happy summer break. 

Sincerely , Bimaychikamah School 
students and staff. 





INSPECTION 

Inspection of Approved Aerial Herbicide Spraying 
Trout Lake Forest 

The Ontario Ministry of Natural 
Resources and Forestry (MNRF) 

invites you to inspect the MNRF- 
approved aerial herbicide spray 
projects. As part of our ongoing 
efforts to regenerate and protect 
Ontario's forests, selected stands on 
the Trout Lake Forest (see map) will 
be sprayed with herbicide to control 
competing vegetation, starting on or 
about August 1, 2016. The herbicide 
VisionMax, registration # POP 27736, 
will be used. 

The approved project description and 
project plan for the aerial herbicide 
project is available for public 
inspection at the Domtar Inc. office 
and on the MNRF public website at 
Ontario. ca/forestplans beginning July 1, 2016 until March 31, 2017 when the annual 
work schedule expires. Ontario Government Information Centre at 227 Howey Street, 

Red Lake can provide access to the Internet. 

Interested and affected persons and organizations can arrange an appointment with 
MNRF staff at the MNRF District or Area Office to discuss the aerial herbicide project. 

For more information, please contact: 

Kyle Myschowoda, R.P.F., Management Forester 

Ministry of Natural Resources and Forestry 
Red Lake District Office 
PO. Box 5003, 227 Howey St. 

Red Lake, ON P0V 2M0 
tel: 807-727-1337 
fax: 807-727-2861 

or call toll free: 1-800-667-1940 and ask to be forwarded to one of the contacts above. 


Holly Aggas, Silviculture Forester 

Domtar Inc. 

Dryden Office 
1 Duke St., Postal Bag 4004 
Dryden, ON P8N 3J7 
tel: 807-223-9309 



1 Ontario 



Ontario 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE VACANCIES 

Ontario Court of Justice 

COURT LOCATIONS: Barrie (3), Bracebridge (1), Brampton (3), Brantford (1), 
Brockville (Bilingual-1), Chatham (1), Cornwall (1), Hamilton (1), London (1), 
Newmarket (2), Oshawa (1), Ottawa (2), Ottawa (Bilingual-3), Peterborough (1), 
Sarnia* (1), Sault Ste. Marie (Bilingual-1), Simcoe (1), Sudbury (1), 
Thunder Bay (1), Timmins* (1), Toronto (10), Toronto (Bilingual-1), Walkerton (1) 

Please check www.ontariocourts.ca/oci/ipaac/advertisements 
for an updated listing of advertised vacancies. 

At the request of the Attorney General and in accordance with the Justices of the 
Peace Act, the Justices of the Peace Appointments Advisory Committee invites 
applications for vacant Justice of the Peace positions in the Province of Ontario. 

A Justice of the Peace is an independent judicial officer who presides in court over 
various proceedings under federal and provincial statutes. Applicants must meet 
minimum qualifications as set out in the Justices of the Peace Act. 

The Justices of the Peace Appointments Advisory Committee reviews and 
evaluates applications and classifies candidates as “Not Qualified”, “Qualified” 
or “Highly Qualified”. Classifications are reported to the Attorney General, who 
recommends candidates for Order-in-Council appointments to the Ontario Court 
of Justice. 

In addition to reflecting the diversity of Ontario’s population, applicants should also 
display the fundamental skills and abilities, personal characteristics and community 
awareness attributes set out in the Committee’s General Selection Criteria. 

Bilingual positions require a high degree of proficiency in English as well as a 
superior level of oral and written proficiency in French. As First Nations people 
comprise a large percentage of the population in the areas being serviced by the 
courts in *Sarnia and *Timmins, we especially encourage people of Indigenous 
heritage and people with an in-depth understanding of Indigenous communities 
and the issues affecting those communities to apply for these vacancies. 

For detailed information about the vacancies noted above, minimum qualifications 
and the General Selection Criteria, the required application form, and the 
Committee’s process, please visit the website of the Justices of the Peace 
Appointments Advisory Committee at www.ontariocourts.ca/oci/ipaac . 

Applications for current vacancies must be submitted on the current prescribed 
application form and received by 4:30 p.m. on Wednesday, August 17, 2016. 
Applications received after this date WILL NOT be considered. 

PLEASE NOTE: Future vacancies and deadlines for applications 
will be posted on the Committee’s website as they occur. Interested 
individuals can receive e-mail notification of vacancies by registering at 
www.ontariocourts.ca/oci/ipaac/advertisements/reqistration/ . 

Pour voir cette annonce en frangais, consulter le site Web du Comite a 

www.ontariocourts.ca/oci/fr/ipaac/annonces . 


BOOK YOUR BUSINESS AD TODAY! PLEASE CONTACT OUR SALES REPRESENTATIVE: 
Tom Scura | Phone: 807 622-6000 | Fax: 807 622-6010 | toms@wawatay.on.ca 
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Feature 


Student raises money for FN community 


Candidates 
announced for 
NAN by-election 


Geoff Shields 

Special to Wawatay News 

Eabametoong First Nation 
(Fort Hope) recently saw the 
burning down of its commu- 
nity center, which resulted in an 
estimated $1 million in repairs. 

Janaki Mehta an eighteen 
year old student at Sir John A. 
MacDonald School in Water- 
loo with the aid of the schools 
Global Issues Team decided 
to do something about it by 
embarking on a year long 
“Voices for Fort Hope” fund- 
raiser which culminated in a 
Google Hangout organized on 
Thursday June 16 at the Google 
headquarters in Ottawa where 
with the aid of technical sup- 
port a link-in was provided for 
the students from Fort Hope 
and Waterloo to interact with 
The Honourable Bob Nault, 
Member of Parliament (Kenora 
Riding) and The Honourable 
Bardish Chagger, Minister of 
Small Business and Tourism 
and Member of Parliament 
(Waterloo) also in attendance. 

Mehta spoke to Wawatay 
News about how she came to 
organize the fundraiser “A lot 
of what I’ve been spending my 
leisure time doing for the past 
year or two has been around 
volunteerism in indigenous 
relations. After seeing a docu- 
mentary about Eabametoong 
First Nation and speaking with 
a youth from the community I 
felt that taking some small step 
such as hosting a fundraiser 
would be a good initial step- 
ping stone to creating a bond 
between the northern and 
southern parts of Ontario. All 


the while doing this I was able 
to provide practical support 
to Fort Hope. Initially I had 
thought about doing a donation 
drive. This would mean consid- 
ering logistics involved in trans- 
portation. I spent a lot of time 
looking into this, calling airlines 
and such. The Canadian Armed 
Forces even said they were will- 
ing to support this project. But 
I ended accepting that at least 
for now, it was more realistic 
to go about hosting a fundrais- 
ing event. My staff advisor and 
myself did some interviews and 
got the word out and the out- 
come was incredible. 

“She continued, “The Global 
Issues team at my school is very 
good about focusing on inter- 
national affairs. When hosting 
events such as this in the past 
they’ve looked at struggles in 
countries abroad very critically. 
But paying mind to issues in our 
own backyard, that never came 
up. I decided it was important 
to have that come about in 
our considerations for where 
to focus our attention on. The 
team was very good about 
adopting these ideas and I’m 
happy to say they’ve learned a 
lot from going through this.” 

The link-up with Nault and 
Chagger came as a surprise 
to the young student activ- 
ist. “I was actually not aware I 
would be speaking to them at 
all until the very moment they 
appeared in front of me in our 
Google Hangout. Immediately 
I realized how much impor- 
tance they put on what we 
were doing, I felt so proud of 
my team. It was the fact that 
they took time out of their busy 


schedules that was so endear- 
ing. They thought acknowl- 
edging our efforts and being a 
part of this discussion with the 
very thoughtful and inspiring 
young people in Fort Hope was 
deserving of their time. That 
was truly a great honour. Two 
things happened that greatly 
exceeded my expectations. 
First, we raised over twice the 
amount of money that the our 
goal was set at. I had initially 
announced $2000, which I was 
fairly certain was ambitious. 
But we ended up with $4500 
and I could not digest that news 
for many days that followed. 
What was an even greater result 
was that the strong relation- 
ship I hoped to build between 
Fort Hope and Waterloo had 
begun to blossom. A teleconfer- 
ence with some Band Council 
members and myself happened, 
notably I have been commu- 
nicating with Mr. Louie Sug- 
arhead for months. We spoke 
with the students at John C. 
Yesno Education Centre and the 
conversation was all about our 
future goals and aspirations. It 
set an air of friendship and real 
connections. So yes, I was very 
happy with the results. 

She concluded, “The event 
was of course focused around 
fundraising efforts. However, 
my real hope was that more 
than anything it would spread 
awareness about the struggles 
that are faced on First Nations 
even today and the lasting gen- 
erational impact of residential 
schools. We had Lila Bruyere, 
a residential school survi- 
vor speak at our event about 
her road to recovery from the 



submitted photo 

Janaki Mehta an eighteen year 
old student at Sir John A. Mac- 
Donald School in Waterloo has 
organized the Voices for Fort 
Hope fundraiser. 

deplorable treatment she and 
many others were subject to. It 
highlighted something I wanted 
to get across. That despite all of 
these unthinkable things hap- 
pening, people in Fort Hope 
worked hard everyday to either 
provide for their kids or to go 
to school themselves. And how 
could I not feel inspired by 
that.” 

“It was cool to do a Google 
Hangout with these excep- 
tional students,” said Bob Nault. 
“Despite geographical dis- 
tances, many students share the 
same dream. I was particularly 
impressed with Fort Hope stu- 
dents who aspire to be scientists 
and doctors. I especially want to 
thank Janaki from Sir John A. 
MacDonald Secondary School 
for her leadership, as well as her 
fellow students who demon- 
strated their commitment and 
humanity towards others - they 
provided a teaching moment for 
us all.” 


Wawatay News 

Nishnawbe Aski Nation 
(NAN) Head Electoral Officer 
Adam Fiddler has received and 
approved nominations from the 
following candidates for the by- 
election to fill one vacant Dep- 
uty Grand Chief position on the 
NAN Executive Council: 

Darius Ferris, Constance Lake 
First Nation 

Raymond Ferris, Constance 
Lake First Nation 

Solomon Mamakwa, Kingfisher 
Lake First Nation 

Jason Smallboy, Moose Cree 
First Nation 


Chiefs and proxies from 
NAN’s 49 First Nations will vote 
on Wednesday August 10, 2016 
during the )Q(XV Keewaywin 
Conference in Taykwa Tagamou 
Nation (August 9-11). 

The official campaign period 
will run from July 11 to August 
10, 2016. 

Elections are held in accor- 
dance with the NAN Election 
Code, which states that a can- 
didate must obtain 50 per cent 
plus one of the votes cast to be 
elected. According to the NAN 



Election Code, an eligible candi- 
date must be: 

1. A Status Indian. 

2. A member of a recognized 
NAN First Nation. 

3. 18 years of age at the time of 
the election. 

Information on the election 
process, Election Code, and 
any information provided by 
candidates including their biog- 
raphies and campaign contact 
information is available on the 
NAN election website at www. 
nanelection.ca. 

The election will be streamed 
live and available to view on the 
NAN election website. 

www.nanelection.ca 



FORMER EMPLOYER PENSION PLANS 

LOCKED IN RETIRMENT ACCOUNTS 

(LIRA) 


WEALTH MANAGEMENT INC. 


FUNDS WILL BE DEPOSITED 
DIRECTLY INTO YOUR BANK 
ACCOUNT 

*BC Registered funds do not qualify. Not available in QC. 


CALL MARK Toll Free: 1(888) 451-6133 
WWW.GETYOURMONEYNOW.CA 


ADVANCE DISCOUNT 
AVAILABLE ONLY AT metrO 


It's just not summer 
without going to the fair 
AUGUST 1 0 th - 1 4 th 

Fair starts at 1 2 noon August 1 0 th 


6HR. MIDWAY RIDE WRISTBAND 
(1 2pm - 6pm or 6pm - Midnight) 
ADULT GATE ADMISSION 
CHILD GATE ADMISSION 


$20.00 (reg. $30) 

$6.00 (reg. $10) | 
$4.00 (reg. $6) 


CHILDREN 4 AND UNDER FREE ADMISSION (HST not included) 

“WHY STAND IN LINE AT THE CLE GATES AND PAY 

ALMOST TWICE AS MUCH???” 

“Last year 37,000 people took advantage of our discounted advance 
sale and saved a lot of money; the other 22,000 paid full price” 


ADVANCE DISCOUNT SALE ENDS 9 PM AUGUST 9 th 
WWW.CLE.ON.CA 
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Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Nishnawbe-Aski Police Services Police Chief Terry Armstrong and Flow Media’s Cory Edwards launched 
the Project Nexus Was It Worth It? Anti-Alcohol and Violence Campaign on June 22 with four educational 
videos and a smartphone/iPhone app. 

NAPS nexus campaign 
addresses violence with 
smart phone app 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Nishnawbe-Aski Police Ser- 
vices recently launched the 
Project Nexus Was It Worth It? 
Anti- Alcohol and Violence Cam- 
paign with four educational vid- 
eos and a smartphone/iPhone 
app. 

“We’re hoping to give people 
alternatives to alcohol use and 
drug use; give them a mes- 
sage as far as consequences of 
overuse or abusing of drugs 
and alcohol,” says NAPS Police 
Chief Terry Armstrong. “Once 
the app is released, it will give 
them alternate things to do, 
hobbies, whatever, but the 
resources to go to as well.” 

The four educational videos 
are focused on domestic vio- 
lence, pregnancy, sexual assault 
and physical violence while 
the app provides activities and 
other options for people to do 
other than drinking and drug 
use. The videos are currently 
available on the wasitworthit. 
ca website but the app will be 
launched later. 

“NAPS has brought together 
a media consultant, alcohol 
and drug abuse counsellors and 
community members to work in 
partnership on this new collab- 
oration,” Armstrong says. “The 
goal of the educational materi- 
als was to educate members 


of the public in a new, honest 
way (by) providing resources 
for alcohol and other substance 
assistance as well as informa- 
tion for deterrence.” 

The campaign was unveiled 
in partnership with Alpha 
Court, John Howard Society 
and Flow Media on June 22 at 
NAPS Headquarters in Thunder 
Bay. NAPS received $100,000 
from the Ministry of Commu- 
nity Safety and Correctional 
Services for the campaign. 

Cory Edwards, from Flow 
Media, says the statistics, ana- 
lytics and information from the 
educational campaign will be 
recorded for feedback, report- 
ing and improvement. The 
data will be gathered through 
Google analytics and a variety 
of social media platforms, such 
as Facebook, Instagram, Twitter 
and Youtube. 

“So it’s going to be an ever- 
evolving campaign,” Edwards 
says. “Hopefully we can learn 
a lot through all the data col- 
lected.” 

Edwards says the wasit- 
worthit. ca videos are “pretty 
intense, impactful and we like 
to say, perhaps a bit edgy.” 

“We didn’t want to cross the 
line, but we are hoping that 
we are going to get the public 
talking and the message out,” 
Edwards says. 

Edwards says the app will be 


available about six weeks after 
the June 22 announcement. 

“(It) will be a location-based 
app where you can input the 
area you are in, so let’s say for 
example you are going to work 
in a new city,” Edwards says. 
“It’s going to give you a search 
option to find out what events 
are available in the area; what 
there is to do, for example, arts 
and culture; where there is to 
sleep; basically other alterna- 
tives to going out and drinking. “ 

Armstrong says the campaign 
is also comprised of an opera- 
tional component in addition 
to the educational component. 
The operational component 
was launched over four days 
in March with the assistance 
of Canada Post, Dryden Police 
Service and the NAPS K-9 unit. 
NAPS seized 117.3 grams of 
marijuana, 18 litres of alcohol, 
and 96 Gabapentin pills from 
the Canada Post hub in Dryden. 

“Nishnawbe-Aski Police Ser- 
vice has statistically recorded 
escalated alcohol-related occur- 
rences, but most importantly 
a very high number of major 
occurrences, including homi- 
cides, which have an alcohol- 
related component,” Armstrong 
says. “We feel a new generation 
of alcohol users is now upon us, 
and it would be timely to rein- 
troduce the perils of alcohol 
and its direct link to violence.” 



No Security Deposit, No Credit Check 

1 - 866 - 391-2700 

A Neighbourhood 
Connection 



Your Local and Long Distance Provider 



FAST ‘N’ FRIENDLY AUTO FINANCE 

pBO *Res otV ^ 


NOW PR E 


We Ve helped thousands of 
families rebuild their credit, 
achieve goals and get the 
right vehicle at the right price. 


CALL THE CREDIT 
CAR PROFESSIONALS 
ART OR DONNA AT 

204 - 293-2950 
or TOLL FREE at 
1 - 866 - 509-0889 


Free Delivery 
to your door! 


Give us a try - You will 
Love our service! 


We now offer 

First Time Buyers Program 


Apply online at www.fnfauto.ca 


SAVE UP TO 70% OFF FULL REGULAR FARES! 


Anniversary State! 

Last Chance to Save Big This Summer! 

There is no faster way to travel between the cities served by Bearskin Airlines and our lowest fares are available right now 
for travel ending October 16, 2016. Huge savings available over the August long weekend, Labour Day and Thanksgiving. 



bearskin (^Airlines 

L Let the Bear take you there! 


Call 1 800 465 2327 or visit First Checked Bag’ is 

www.bearskinairlines.com always free with Bearskin! 




aeroplan 



Book by Juty 24. 2016 for travel ending October 16, 2016. Saw up to 70% off fJI tares deponing on ad/ance booking ard tia/# dates. Return fares may dlter from outbound fares due to fees hat vary by depart jreciy ASatucay right stay nay be required depend ng on travel cates booked Taxes, 4 ees and surcharges are extra. 
Sate fares teve advance booking requirement, irrifed availability and are non- refundable once issued B'eakdown of fare, faxes and fees is ava table online or cal for ful details *0:fier airlines now charge up to S35 per checked bag Bearskin never charges for checked bags with n our travel albwancsof 53bs checked and carry-on 
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Camp Loon 2016 'a fantastic camp' for junior rangers 



Peter Moon 

Special to Wawatay News 

C amp Loon 2016 is over 
and 156 Junior Canadian 
Rangers are back in their 
homes in First Nations across 
the Far North of Ontario with 
vivid memories of the camp 
and a lot of increased aware- 
ness about how to be safe on 
the land and water and in their 
personal lifestyles. 

“This was a fantastic camp,” 
said Captain John McNeil, the 
Canadian Army officer who 
commands the 750 Junior 
Rangers in 20 First Nations in 
northern Ontario. “The activi- 
ties we put together for the kids 
this year really challenged them 
to self improvement.” 

The annual tent camp was 
held on Springwater Lake, 50 
kilometres north of Geraldton, 
and offered a range of training 
activities over eight training 
days, including specialized 


instruction in shooting, boat- 
ing, driving all -terrain vehicles, 
mountain biking, archery, 
lacrosse, and traditional arts 
and crafts. 

The Junior Rangers are a 
national program run by the 
Canadian Armed Forces for 
youth aged 12 to 18 in isolated 
communities across the North. 

It is the largest youth program 
in the Far North of Ontario. 

“The kids took well to the 
instruction,” Captain McNeil 
said. “They listened and learned 
and participated well. They 
took home with them a sense 
of self pride. They learned new 
skills. Many, for instance, had 
never ridden an ATV and the 
Swim- to- Survive program was 
an important one. “ 

Almost all the Junior Rang- 
ers developed new friendships, 
often with Junior Rangers from 
different First Nations. Many 
plan to keep in touch by e-mail 
and Facebook. 


“A lot of the kids came 
from small communities and 
they were very shy,” Captain 
McNeil said. “By taking them 
out of their comfort zone and 
challenging them to work 
in a team it gradually broke 
down that shyness and helped 
them to open up and find out 
what other people are like and 
encouraged them to participate 
in the training programs.” 

Master Corporal Chris 
Kataquapit is a Canadian 
Ranger from Attawapiskat, a 
community which had to deal 
with a youth suicide crisis in the 
spring. “Camp Loon is really 
important for our communities,” 
he said. “The world is chang- 
ing, really fast, with drugs and 
suicides. We need to keep our 
children safe and a camp like 
this helps the young people. 

Our leaders and our communi- 
ties should give their support to 
the Canadian Armed Forces for 
having a camp like Camp Loon. 


I’d just like to see more of them. 
The kids go home better pre- 
pared to deal with life.” 

The cost of Camp Loon was 
about $l-million. It has been 
held annually since 2000. 
Instruction and support was 
provided by 35 Canadian Rang- 
ers, who are part-time army 
reservists, and 59 other military 
personnel. 

Teams from the Ontario Pro- 
vincial Police, Ontario Ministry 


of Natural Resources, Thunder 
Bay's Lakehead University, and 
the Canadian Armed Forces pro- 
vided career information for the 
Junior Rangers and emphasized 
the importance of education in 
their lives. 

The camp stressed safety. “Our 
people don’t take safety into their 
lives as much as they should,” 
said Master Corporal John 
Meeseetawageesic of Fort Hope. 
“We have too many accidents, 


whether it’s on an ATV, a snow 
machine, or a boat. The camp’s 
messages about safety are very 
positive messages for the kids 
and when they get home they 
pass them on to the younger kids 
in their communities.” 

(Sergeant Peter Moon is the 
public affairs ranger for the 3 rd 
Canadian Ranger Patrol Group 
at Canadian Forces Base Bor- 
den.) 
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• Security Systems • 24hr ULC Monitoring • Camera Systems • Card Access 

• Electronic Door Controls • Lock Sales, Repairs, Rekeys • Deadbolts • Padlocks 
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Sioux Lookout, ON P8T 1E1 
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www.hmcars.ca 
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Licenced Repair Garage 
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Gilles Boisvert 

Ask me how you can join the world's 
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photos submitted by Sergeant Peter Moon, Canadian Rangers 

Junior Canadian Rangers celebrate completing Swim-to-Survive training. 


Water safety a top 
priority for Camp 
Loon 2016 


Peter Moon 

Special to Wawatay News 

T eaching Junior Canadian 
Rangers to be safe on the 
land, water, and in their 
personal lifestyles is the main 
focus of Camp Loon 2016, an 
annual camp for Junior Rang- 
ers from across the Far North of 
Ontario, but the top priority at 
this year’s camp will be safety 
on the water. 

“Water safety will be the 
most important thing this year,” 
said Captain John McNeil, the 
Canadian Army officer who 
commands the 750 Junior 
Rangers in 20 First Nations in 
Ontario. “It’s definitely not a 
skill that is used often in the 
North and it causes a lot of 
grief.” 

The Far North of Ontario has 
the highest number of deaths 
by drowning among indigenous 
peoples across Canada, partly 
because of the large aboriginal 
population but mainly because 
people do not learn to swim 
because of the cold waters in 
the short summers, Captain Me 
Neil said. 

In addition, lifejackets are 
not used as often as they should 
be and people frequently fail 
to leave details of their plans 
when they go out on the water 
in boats. 


The Junior Rangers at Camp 
Loon, which begins this week, 
will be taught Swim-to-Survive, 
a program that gives them the 
basic ability to swim a short dis- 
tance, such as from a capsized 
boat to shore. 

“They learn a lot of serious 
stuff about safety at Camp Loon 
but they will also have lots of 
opportunities to have a lot of 
fun,” Captain McNeil said. 

The tent camp is held in the 
bush on Springwater Lake, 50 
kilometres north of Geraldton, 
and will provide eight days of 
advanced training for about 
130 Junior Rangers. The Junior 
Rangers are a national youth 
program run by the Canadian 
Armed Forces for boys and 
girls aged 12 to 18 in Canada’s 
remote and isolated regions. 

The camp’s opening cere- 
mony is on Friday, June 24, and 
it closes on Friday, July 1. 

A highlight of this year' s 
camp will be visits by staff from 
Lakehead University and Con- 
federation College in Thunder 
Bay. “They are going to discuss 
with the Junior Rangers their 
aboriginal programs so those 
kids that are looking for post- 
secondary education can learn 
about them,” Captain McNeil 
said. “It’s an important opportu- 
nity for kids who live in remote 
areas to get that information.” 


Camp Loon provides a range 
of training activities that are 
not normally available to Junior 
Rangers in their home commu- 
nities. They include specialized 
instruction in shooting, boat- 
ing, driving all-terrain vehicles, 
mountain biking, archery, 
lacrosse, and traditional arts 
and crafts. There is also paint- 
ball, which teaches team work, 
and a confidence-building 
zip line that launches from 
a 10-metre tower and takes 
Junior Rangers for 130 metres 
over a river. 

Much of the supervision and 
training at the camp is done 
by Canadian Rangers, who are 
part-time army reservists, sup- 
ported by additional military 
personnel from the headquar- 
ters of the 3rd Canadian Ranger 
Patrol Group at Canadian 
Forces Base Borden, near Bar- 
rie, and other military units. 
Food at the camp is provided by 
a military field kitchen, whose 
cooks go out of their way to 
provide the Junior Rangers 
with food treats that are often 
not available in their home 
communities. 

(Sergeant Peter Moon is the 
public affairs ranger for the 3rd 
Canadian Ranger Patrol Group 
atCFB Borden.) 
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SIOUX LOOKOUT ZONE DISTRICT 


Have You Been Denied Services From Non-Insured 
Health Benefits (N I HB)? 

==> Medical Transportation 
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==> Escorts 
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==> Vision 


COMMUNITIES SERVED 
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reports and statements required by the Corporations Act of the Province of 
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Meeting, electing directors, appointing the auditor and for the transaction of 
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WCDC with its partners offers comprehensive services such as: 


WINDIEO COM MU N IT V 

DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

WCDC offers comprehensive services to our 
customers, employees and to its communities 
and endeavours to provide them with the high- 
est standard of products and services. We do this 
through our companies, Partners and represen- 
tatives. We invite you to engage and utilize our 
expertise and offerings. 
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Teach for Canada expands to six First Nation communities 



Teachers go fishing on Kejick Bay with community citizens from Lac Seul First Nation. Photo submitted by Teach for Canada. 


submitted photo 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

North Spirit Lake is one of the six 
new First Nation communities that 
are involved with Teach For Canada’s 
three-week Summer Enrichment Pro- 
gram for new teachers. 

“We tried last year to partner but the 
response was so overwhelming with 
them that we were unable to,” says 
Adrian Lawrence, North Spirit Lake’s 
education program coordinator and 
principal of Victoria Linklater Memo- 
rial School. “This year we started the 
partnership drive in about November. 
Teacher turnover is a major issue in 


the community. Also having teachers 
who commit to the full terms of their 
contract has been a big deal. In the five 
years I’ve been in North Spirit Lake, 
we’ve lost at least one teacher partway 
through the year. It’s really hard to find 
a replacement.” 

Lawrence says the Teach For Canada 
program has made the teacher hiring 
process “much smoother” than in pre- 
vious years. The community is hiring 
four teachers this year through the pro- 
gram. 

“It expedited our hiring process,” 
Lawrence says. “They do a lot of the 
vetting for you in various stages, so 
there isn’t as much digging that you 


have to do with each candidate. In the 
communities we are very limited in 
that type of reference checking.” 

The Teach For Canada program was 
held from July 17-August 7 at Lake- 
head University in Thunder Bay with a 
four-day trip to Lac Seul. 

The program prepared 32 teach- 
ers for teaching positions in 13 First 
Nation communities across northern 
Ontario. The program requires a mini- 
mum two-year commitment from the 
teachers. 

“The sessions have been really help- 
ful, learning about more of the theory, 
hearing people share their stories 
about their time living in community,” 


says Leslie Campbell, a teacher from 
Whitby, Ont. “It was really beneficial 
to take four days and be living in Lac 
Seul. We went swimming one night 
with some of the students from the 
school. We were treated to a feast and 
the people at Lac Seul First Nation wel- 
comed us with open arms.” 

Kyle Hill, Teach For Canada’s execu- 
tive director, says the trip to Lac Seul 
is a cornerstone experience of the pro- 
gram. 

“It is really important for the teach- 
ers to visit a remote First Nations com- 
munity, understand the values and 
norms of that community, meet kids 
and community members and begin 


to think through their life in a simi- 
lar community this coming year,” Hill 
says. “The teachers went fishing, they 
did outdoor education, they had a 
baseball tournament with kids, they 
got to sleep in tight accommodations in 
a construction trailer. So it was really a 
formative experience for them.” 

Jenna Lawson, a teacher from near 
Tobermory, Ont., says the Lac Seul trip 
was a “valuable experience.” 

“One night (a group of us stayed) 
at a youth camp on an island, so it was 
even more remote,” Lawson says. “The 
community members welcomed us so 
well. They really seemed happy to have 
us there.” 

Lawson appreciated meeting an 
Elder, who showed the teachers his 
woodworking shop where he makes 
snowshoes and tikinagans, and the 
community’s outdoor education 
teacher. 

“He had a lot of really practical ideas 
for us,” Lawson says about the teacher. 
“He taught us a lot about how anything 
in the curriculum you can teach out- 
side. We came home with a lot of prac- 
tical and tangible ideas of what we can 
do in our classroom in the north.” 

Bill Sainnawap, Kitchenuhmaykoo- 
sib Inninuwug’s education director, 
says the teachers his community hired 
last year through the Teach For Canada 
program were “excellent.” 

“We got three teachers from last 
year and they were very excellent to 
work with,” Sainnawap says. “They are 
coming back this year and I don’t fore- 
see any problems with them.” 
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photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

North Spirit Lake representatives Adrian Lawrence, left, Stacy Keno, Marilyn Keno 
and others meet with the Teach For Canada teachers that will be working in their 
community this upcoming school year at the Teach For Canada Summer Enrichment 
Program in Thunder Bay. 
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Water Treatment Plant gets off to an earthy start 



photo by Geoff Shields/Wawatay News 

Left to right: Wally Baskatawang, Community Project Manager; Elsie Salcakeesic, Band Administrator; Honourable Bob Nault Member of Par- 
liament for Kenora Riding; Bob Niemeller, Co-Site Supervisor; Chief Lorraine Crane; Frank McKay, Council Chair at Windigo First Nations; Cecilia 
Spence, Band Councillor; Glen Whiskyjack, Head Band Councillor. 


Geoff Shields 

Wawatay News 

The quality of drinking water 
in many First Nations commu- 
nities has long been a health 
hazard affecting all citizens. 
Recently the Minister for Indig- 
enous and Northern Affairs 
Carolyn Bennett announced 
a grant of 11.6 million toward 
the construction of a new Water 
Treatment Plant as part of the 
Trudeau government’s budget 
pledge of 1.8 billion investment 
addressing the safety hazards, 
health, water and infrastructure 
issues in First Nations commu- 
nities to Slate Falls First Nation 
where since 2004 the 280 com- 
munity members have under- 
gone nine boil water advisories. 

The project was put out 
to tender and was awarded 
to Kingdom Construction 
Limited who started work at 
the beginning of August. On 
August 5 distinguished guests 
who included the Honourable 
Bob Nault Member of Parlia- 
ment for the Kenora Riding, 
Frank Mackay Council Chair 
Windigo First Nation and Slate 
Falls Chief Lorraine Crane were 
onsite to officially open the 
project by a symbolic turning 
of soil after which all present 
adjourned to the band office 
for a welcome and lunch which 
included an abundance of 
locally caught Walleye. 

Nault who is presently on 
a summer tour of his riding, 
which will include visits to 
nine remote First Nations com- 
munities, was presented with 
a gift that included handmade 
moccasins by Chief Crane who 
opened with “Thank you for 
those who came today. This has 
been exciting, we are finally 
able to do this. I would like to 
thank everybody for the work 
they have done, it’s been a long 
process of negotiating but we 
finally got it.” He replied by 
saying“ I would like to thank 
the community for inviting me 
because in politics when you 


get the opportunity to see prog- 
ress like this in the community 
and this is what we call prog- 
ress. I think you are going a lot 
of improvements in the com- 
munity in the next decade ” he 
said. 

Despite rainy conditions a 
tour of the local school was 
part of the days activities Nault 
spoke about the day. 

“Today our tour of Slate Falls 
is all about seeing the infra- 
structure, seeing the develop- 
ment of the community over 
the last decade, see what the 
strengths and weaknesses are 
as it relates to a modern com- 
munity. So today we had the 
opportunity to do a little sod 
turning for their new sewer 
water project and that was 
announced a month ago it’s a 
12.4 million dollar project so 


we wanted to come and spend 
a bit of time with their chief and 
council and then to get a sense 
of other issues. I drove on the 
road today from Sioux Look- 
out to Slate Falls with the idea 
of getting a sense of whether 
that road needs upgrading and 
make sure it’s an all weather 
road, it’s safe, it’s up to standard 
so we had a chance to do that, 
look at the school and went to 
the nursing station.” 

He continued, “Part of the 
tour for me is to see what kind 
of an infrastructure the commu- 
nity has to work with and what 
they need to do to improve the 
plant and for sure one of the 
things that good quality sewer 
water gives you is better health 
outcomes for the whole com- 
munity and that’s one of the 
issues that the government is 


very interested in making sure 
we don’t repeat, there has been 
a lot of important water issues, 
a lot of concern about the 
health of the communities so 
we are working very hard to do 
something about that.” 

Chief Crane commented, 
“It took us about eight years of 
meeting and negotiating with 
Indian Affairs at present the 
water is not adequate but we 
still have to use it but it’s going 
to be good like we have a lot of 
young children whose health 
was really impacted by the 
water. 

We have a lot of chronic 
elders and I just think it’s going 
to be a very big benefit health 
wise. 

A lot of us have issues with 
the water, the skin and the 
water has always been a con- 


cern because of the health of 
the children and all the chronic 
people.” 

She concluded, “Right now 
we are working on improving 
our road and also we have been 
working on our hydro and also 
getting our reserve land. We are 
a recognized Band but we don’t 
have our reserve status so that’s 
going to be one of my big proj- 
ects we have been working at it 
since 1985.” 

The construction will also 
generate work in the commu- 
nity as Kingdom Construction 
is hiring locally and looking for 
qualified Journeymen, Electri- 
cians, Plumbers, Carpenters, 
Pipefitters, Skilled Labourers, 
Form Setters, Cement Finish- 
ers and General Construction 
labourers. 


Jason 

Smallboy 

elected 

as new 

NAN 

Deputy 

Grand 

Chief 

Wawatay News 

Chiefs and proxies from Nish- 
nawbe Aski Nation’s (NAN) 
49 First Nation communities 
have elected Jason Smallboy, 
of Moose Cree First Nation, as 
Deputy Grand Chief on August 
10 during the XXXV Keewaywin 
Conference. 

Smallboy was elected in a 
by-election to fill one vacant 
Deputy Grand Chief position on 
the NAN Executive Council, and 
was sworn into office immedi- 
ately. 

He joins Grand Chief Alvin 
Fiddler, Deputy Grand Chief 
Derek Fox and Deputy Grand 
Chief Anna Betty Achneep- 
ineskum, who were all elected 
in August 2015 to three-year 
terms. 

“I am pleased to have Jason 
join us on the Executive Council 
and am confident that our new 
colleague will hit the ground 
running to address many of the 
issues facing our communities. 
I look forward to working with 
Jason to build a better future for 
our people,” said NAN Grand 
Chief Alvin Fiddler in a state- 
ment. 
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Failure to negotiate policing agreement 
NAPS workers to vote to strike 


Wawatay News 

Nishnawbe Aski Nation 
(NAN) Grand Chief Alvin Fid- 
dler and Nishnawbe-Aski Police 
Service (NAPS) Board Chair 
Mike Metatawabin expressed 
disappointment and frustration 
with the governments of Can- 
ada and Ontario for failing to 
negotiate a new policing agree- 
ment that meets the needs of 
officers and ensures the safety 
of communities before NAPS 
officers voted overwhelming in 
favour of a strike. 

“It was going to happen. It’s 
not a surprise. Understandably 
it’s a labour standards issue. For 
far too long our constables have 
had to work under conditions 
that are below the standards 
that the rest of Ontario enjoys. 
That’s the main thing for the 
strike,” Metatawabin said. 

There is approximately a 


three-week process now that 
the NAPS employees have voted 
in favour of a strike before they 
will be in a legal position to 
actually do so. 

“Ideally our preference is to 
stop the strike before it hap- 
pens,” Metatawabin explained. 
“We want to re-assure our com- 
munities that their safety is our 
top priority and commitment.” 

Metatawabin said that from 
the governance point of view 
they will do everything they 
can to bring the funders to the 
table. 

“It is extremely disappoint- 
ing that Canada and Ontario 
have continually failed to come 
to the table and address the 
long-standing funding issues for 
NAPS while, at the same time, 
we have been making progress 
on a legislative framework for 
First Nations policing,” said 
NAN Grand Chief Alvin Fid- 


dler, who serves as ex-officio on 
the NAPS Board. “First Nations 
served by NAPS deserve the 
same levels of policing as any 
community across the coun- 
try. Canada and Ontario must 
come to the table immediately 
to address the adequacy of 
funding and resources for our 
detachments and our officers. 
The safety of our communities, 
officers and the administration 
of justice in our communities is 
at stake.” 

The province has an esti- 
mated 80-million dollar con- 
tingency plan, yet only funds 
NAPS around 27-million per 
year. 

“It highlights the double- 
standard,” Metatawabin said. 
“NAPS operates on 27-million 
a year, but the province has 
80-million to provide that same 
coverage. There’s no issue if we 
operated with the 80-million.” 


NAN has warned for years 
that the current design of First 
Nations policing is building on 
failure. On February 19, 2013, 
NAN issued a Public Safety 
Notice to the Chief Coroner for 
Ontario and the federal govern- 
ment declaring that the lives 
of those policed by NAPS are 
in “grave danger” and stressed 
the need for a regulatory frame- 
work for NAPS. To date, the 
federal and provincial govern- 
ments have ignored this Public 
Safety Notice. 

“NAPS has struggled since its 
inception for adequate funding 
to pay our officers who serve 
our communities with pride 
and distinction. It is unaccept- 
able that our police service has 
been continually neglected 
by our federal and provincial 
funding partners to the point 
where the health and safety of 
our officers and the communi- 


ties they serve could be placed 
in jeopardy,” said NAPS Board 
Chair Mike Metatawabin. “This 
problem was long in the mak- 
ing, and it is unacceptable that 
we are left to negotiate with 
our officers without the proper 
people at the table or adequate 
funding from our federal and 
provincial partners who have 
the responsibility to ensure the 
safety of our officers and the 
communities they police.” 

In 2014 the Auditor General 
of Canada confirmed that the 
federal approach to First Nation 
policing is flawed, and that the 
instability is exacerbated by its 
failure to legislate a regulatory 
framework. NAN is currently 
negotiating for a new Tripartite 
Policing Agreement for NAPS 
with the federal and provincial 
governments. 

The Nishnawbe-Aski Police 
Service is the largest First 


causes 



Nations police service in Can- 
ada and the second largest First 
Nations police service in North 
America, employing more than 
130 uniform officers and 30 
civilians. Based in Thunder Bay, 
NAPS polices 35 communities 
across NAN territory, which 
encompasses nearly two-thirds 
of the Province of Ontario. 


Feathers of Hope shares youth experiences with federal leaders 



photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Provincial Advocate for Children and Youth Irwin Elman and Feathers of Hope Youth Amplifier Ryan Hunter at the Feathers of Hope: Culture, 
Identity and Belonging forum at the Best Western Nor’ Wester Hotel and Conference Centre in Thunder Bay. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

First Nations youth shared 
their perspectives with the 
federal minister of Indigenous 
and Northern Affairs and other 
leaders during the Feathers of 
Hope: Culture, Identity and 
Belonging forum. 

“We have lots of good repre- 
sentation (in attendance) and 
I urge them to really reflect on 
what these youth are saying,” 
says Ryan Hunter, a Rainy River 
citizen and youth amplifier with 
Feathers of Hope. “The future 
has a lot to hold for Indigenous 
people in Canada. Things are 
improving slowly, but starting 
with the youth is probably step 
number one.” 

The youth were split up into 
12 groups to prepare for their 
meeting with Carolyn Bennett, 
minister of Indigenous and 
Northern Affairs, and repre- 
sentatives from the provincial 
government and education, 
healthcare and community ser- 
vice organizations during the 
Listening Table session on the 
last day of the forum. 

“There is so much happening 
right now and a great deal of 
discussion,” says Irwin Elman, 
the provincial advocate for chil- 
dren and youth. “There is a lot 
of emphasis on young people 
taking a leadership role and I 


think all of us who work with 
young people need to work 
together to support them to be 
the leaders they want to be.” 

More than 150 youth from 
about 55 remote and fly-in First 
Nation communities partici- 
pated in the Feathers of Hope 
forum, which was hosted by the 
Office of the Provincial Advo- 
cate for Children and Youth 
from July 11-15 at the Best 
Western Nor’ Wester Hotel and 
Conference Centre in Thunder 
Bay. 

“The youth are taking the 
initiative to come here,” Hunter 
says. “They are taking the ini- 
tiative to learn about their cul- 
ture and identity. And by com- 
ing here, they feel a sense of 
belonging.” 

The youth engaged with 
Elders and knowledge carriers 
who passed down their tradi- 
tional knowledge and teachings 
during the forum. They also 
learned about and participated 
in cultural workshops ranging 
from a sweat lodge, powwow, 
Indigenous cooking classes, 
beadwork and dance ceremo- 
nies. 

“We have a teepee set up 
and a long house set up as well 
to accommodate both sides of 
cultures,” Hunter says. “And 
also we have a sweat lodge for 
people wanting to participate in 
cultural activities like that.” 


Savanna Boucher, a Lac des 
Mille Lacs citizen and a youth 
amplifier with Feathers of 
Hope, encourages youth to get 
involved with their culture. 

“My hope is that First Nations 
young people will take from 
this forum an understanding 
that culture starts with us,” 
Boucher says. “Every other cul- 
ture is evolving in Canada. It’s 
our turn to evolve and revitalize 


ours.” 

Hunter first got involved 
with Feathers of Hope about 
four years ago when the Office 
of the Provincial Advocate for 
Children and Youth reached out 
to his community. 

“I actually started out as a 
participant at the first (Feath- 
ers of Hope) forum in 2013,” 
Hunter says. “From there I 
applied to be an advisor on the 


first advisory committee. After 
that I decided to go to college 
in Toronto and applied for the 
youth amplifier position for the 
Feathers of Hope project.” 

Hunter encourages First 
Nations youth to be proud of 
who they are and to embrace 
their culture and traditions. 

“Do not be afraid of who you 
are,” Hunter says. “Be proud of 
who you are and let’s celebrate 


that.” 

Elman says the Feather of 
Hope forums are an opportu- 
nity for youth to come together, 
to learn and share and to speak 
to decision makers. 

“Each day is very jam packed 
with learning,” Elman says. “I 
think the young people found a 
sense of belonging through the 
Elders and their culture.” 


You are invited to comment on forest operations on the Temagami Forest. 

Please visit https://www.surveymonkey.eom/r/TemagamilFA to complete a public audit survey 
or mail comments directly to the contact listed below. 


TEMAGAMI FOREST - 
INDEPENDENT FOREST AUDIT 

KBM Resources Group has been retained by the 
Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources and Forestry 
to conduct an Independent Forest Audit on the manage- 
ment of the Temagami Forest during the five-year audit 
period from April 1, 2011 to March 31, 2016. 

The purpose of this audit is to assess: 

• Compliance with the Crown Forest Sustainability 
Act and associated Forest Management Plan- 
ning Process; 

• A comparison of planned versus actual forest 
management activities; 

• The effectiveness of forest management in meet- 
ing objectives set out in the forest management 
plan; 

• The effectiveness of previous audit action plans; 



New 

Liskeard 


Temagami 


remagami 


For more information, please contact: 

Triin Hart, Audit Secretariat 

KBM Resources Group 

349 Mooney Ave, Thunder Bay, ON, P7B 5L5 

(807) 345-5445 x 246 

thart@kbm.on.ca 


• Compliance with the terms and conditions of the 
Sustainable Forest Licence. 




You are invited to comment on forest operations on the Sudbury Forest. 

Please visit hwww.surveymonkey.com/r/SudburylFAto complete a public audit survey 
or mail comments directly to the contact listed below. 



SUDBURY FOREST - 
INDEPENDENT FOREST AUDIT 

KBM Resources Group of Thunder Bay, Ontario has been retained 
by the Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources and Forestry to con- 
duct an Independent Forest Audit, consistent with the Crown Forest 
Sustainability Act, on the management of the Sudbury Forest. The 
purpose of this audit is to assess forest management activities with 
the Sudbury Forest during the five-year audit period from April 1, 
2011 to March 31, 2016. Specifically: 

The purpose of this audit is to assess: 

• Compliance with the Crown Forest Sustainability Act and 
associated Forest Management Planning Process; 

• A comparison of planned versus actual forest management 
activities; 

• The effectiveness of forest management in meeting 
objectives set out in the forest management plan; 

• The effectiveness of previous audit action plans; 

• Compliance with the terms and conditions of the 
Sustainable Forest Licence. 



For more information, please 
contact: 

Michael Barten, Audit Secretariat 

KBM Resources Group 

349 Mooney Ave, Thunder Bay, ON, 

P7B5L5 

mbarten@kbm.on.ca 
(807) 345-5445x266 
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Commentary 


John Chookomolin makes 
history in England 


Xavier 

Kataquapit 

UNDER THE 
RTHERN SKY 


M y great grandfather 
John Chookomolin 
made history July 15, 
2016 in England when the Com- 
monwealth War Graves Com- 
mission (CWGC) engraved its 
first Cree inscription on a head- 
stone in a major ceremony at 
the Englefield Green Cemetery 
in Surrey. My great grandfather 
died 99 years ago of the Span- 
ish flu after being transported 
by ship from Canada to fight in 
the First Wold War as part of 
the Canadian Forestry Corps. 
When I first travelled to visit 
his grave at St Jude’s Cemetery 
in Englefield Green, in 2011 
his gravestone was improperly 
marked under the name of 
Jakomolin. 

Sadly, his recruitment by the 
Canadian government along 
with 23 other young men from 
Attawapiskat in 1917 ended 
in tragedy. His involvement 
in the war resulted in much 
hardship for his wife Maggie 
Chookomolin and their young 
daughter Louise who had been 
left behind. The daughter Lou- 
ise, my grandmother, had a dif- 
ficult life as she ended up as an 
orphan when her mother died 
soon after John left in 1917. 

On top of that the family never 
heard from John again and had 
no idea what had happened to 
him. They were not informed of 
his death or the circumstances 
of his passing and his location 
until the 1990s. 

Thanks to the interest and 
research of my cousin George 
Hookimaw in 1994 our family 
finally found out what hap- 
pened to our great-grandfather 
and where he was buried. Later 
my cousin Kathy Koostachin vis- 
ited the gravesite, took photos 
and informed us of where he 
was buried and how his name 
had been wrongly recorded. 

Our grandmother Louise was 
very happy when her grand- 
daughter Kathy informed the 
family that she had visited the 
grave. 

I am very grateful to the 
people of Englefield Green, 
including Joan Wintoure and 
her family and Bob Green who 
made my pilgrimage to see my 
great grandfather’s grave such a 
rewarding and comforting visit. 
In particular my family and 
myself give thanks to Englefield 
Green resident, John Scott MBE 
for his care, determination and 
efforts to correct the misspell- 
ing of my great grandfather’s 
name and to lobby to have a 
memorial inscription made in 
Cree syllabics. We also give our 
thanks to Councillor Shan- 



non Saise-Marshall and to Roy 
Hemington, CWGC Records 
Data Manager for helping us 
make history by doing the 
necessary work to ensure the 
gravestone featured a memorial 
in Cree syllabics. This is the first 
time this has been done in the 
history of war grave inscription 
in England. 

Although I am grieving the 
passing of my mom Susan just 
a couple of weeks ago, it makes 
my heart feel good to know 
that she had contributed to her 
grandfather’s memory through 
her assistance in writing the 
memorial in Cree syllabics for 
his gravestone. When I visited 
her a couple of months ago we 
had many hours of chatting 
about our family and times 
gone by. During these chats she 
helped me in making sure the 
Cree inscription was proper and 
done with her knowledge of the 
original language. My brother 
Joseph, who is very knowledge- 
able in the written form of our 
Cree language, also had a hand 
in making sure the syllabics 
were properly written and pre- 
sented. I know mom felt good 
to realize that her grandfather 
was being honoured and it also 
made us all very proud and sat- 
isfied to have contributed to his 
lasting memory. 

I have so many people to 
thank for assisting me to have 
a good life and to be in a posi- 
tion where I can assist in giving 
my people a voice. That Cree 
inscription that made history on 
my grandfather’s gravestone in 
England recently was the result 
of the support, will and efforts 
of so many people in my life. 

Perhaps this is also a good 
time for all of us to be reminded 
that war is no solution to any 
problem and that in every 
instance of such conflict 
through the ages it always had 
to do with the bad intentions of 
the very wealthy and powerful. 
War is always about making 
money, capturing resources 
and defeating any will of the 
common people to share the 
wealth of this planet and live in 
peace. No matter what trickery 
is used and how the cause of 
war is promoted we all know in 
our hearts and minds that war 
is wrong. My great grandfather 
John Chookomolin lies buried 
in a patch of ground far away 
from his home and the shores of 
the great James Bay as a memo- 
rial to us that war is never the 
right answer. 

His history-making inscrip- 
tion on the gravestone in Cree 
says it all, iKi-na-ka-ta-o Ta- 
nks Ne-s-ta Ni-wi-ka-ma-ka-n 
Na-meh-ko-si-pi-k O-ma Ma- 
shi-keh-wi-ni-k O-chii, which 
translates to English as il left my 
daughter and my wife at Nah- 
mehkoo Seepee (Trout River) 
for this ward 

That was an immense and 
generational sacrifice, which 
we continue to feel. 
www.underthenorthernsky.com 


Fundraiser for Fort McMurray 



photo by Geoff Shields/Wawatay News 

Bev Duncan, Natalie Kamernawatmin, Bill Morris, Eric Mallery, Sally Mallery, Jeanine Smale, Phillip Chapman and Virginia 
Masakeyash all participated in a fundraiser yard sale that was held for the victims in Fort McMurray in Sioux Lookout. The fund- 
raiser sold over 85% of the goods offered to help give money to those in need. 


Remembering my mother 



lost my mother Susan 
Kataquapit recently as she 
passed from this world on 
July 23 at the age of 73. My 
brothers and sisters, her many 
grandchildren and great grand- 
children are also feeling the loss 
of our matriarch and our con- 
nection to our traditional past. 

She is one of the last of a 
generation of Elders from 
Attawapiskat born and raised 
on the traditional Mushkego 
lands of the James Bay coast. 
She was born on the Nawashi 
River, 100 kilometres north of 
Attawapiskat. During a visit 
to this river 20 years ago, our 
grandmother Louise Paulmar- 
tin, had pointed out where 
and when all her children had 
been born on their traditional 
lands near the mouth of the 
river. She explained that it was 
the Paulmartin women and 
an extended distant family of 
mothers and aunts who acted 
as midwives in the wilderness 
to assist in bringing my mother 
Susan into this world on March 
11, 1943. 

She was born into a strong 
hardworking family of hunters 
and trappers. The Paulmartin 
men were always well known 
for their ability and skill in liv- 
ing off the land. The women 
were equally as hard working 
and they were the ones who 
maintained a close knit family 
bond that better ensured their 
survival in the wilderness. They 


were the glue that held every- 
one together. 

Mom often told us stories 
of her early life in the north. 
When she was just a girl one of 
her chores involved regularly 
heading out in the canoe with 
one of her sisters to fetch fresh 
water and tend to the fishing 
nets. In the winters, she snow- 
shoed or dog sledded far into 
the wilderness with her parents 
and her siblings to gather wood, 
tend to traps or snares and to 
collect snow for drinking water. 
At times the family would travel 
30 kilometers north to the near- 
est Hudson Bay trading post at 
Lakitusaki or as it is known in 
English, Lake River. 

Mom had an adventurous life 
with her family in the remote 
north. They hunted, fished 
and trapped in the winters and 
travelled south every spring 
to spend their summers on 
the shores of the Attawapiskat 
River. She grew up to excell in 
all the traditional activities that 
were the norm back then. She 
could trap and snare, tend to 
fishing nets, maintain a wilder- 
ness camp, gather water and 
keep her family warm and safe 
from the elements. 

When mom most needed 
to find a life long partner, our 
dad, Marius Kataquapit entered 
the story. Dad, who was born 
and raised on the Attawapiskat 
River, was considered an adven- 
turous boy who had left the 
north to work in the southern 
non-Native world at only 16 
years of age. When he returned 
to court our mom, Susan, the 
Paulmartin clan was reluctant 
to support the pairing. Mom 
must have really fallen for this 
upstart young Marius, who per- 
sisted and worked hard for her 
affection and the support of her 


family. He got his wish and they 
married. For the first few years, 
they lived in Moosonee where 
dad found steady work. Life in 
the railhead town of Moosonee, 
where the modern met the 
traditional, was not easy in 
the 1960s. The young couple 
returned home to Attawapiskat 
in the 1970s where they felt 
more secure in raising their 
children close to their own 
extended families. 

Dad left us often to do the 
heavy tasks of hunting and trap- 
ping but he always reminded us 
that he would never have been 
able to do so without knowing 
that his family was well taken 
care of by an intelligent, strong 
and capable mother. She kept 
us healthy, safe and cared for. 

As we grew, she taught us to be 
strong, to be hard working and 
to be kind. There were nine of 
us all together and we marvel 
now at how she was able to 
care for us so well. There was 
no running water back then so 
maintaining a modern house- 
hold with nine children with no 
sinks, showers or toilets was not 
an easy task. 

In the midst of raising her 
family, mom made time to 
take on a job as a cook for a 
few years at the local hospital 
to earn an income to help sup- 
port such a large family. Even 
at home, in her spare time 
between cooking, cleaning and 
minding children, she sewed, 
stitched and beaded decorative 
moose hide mitts, gloves, hats 
and coats to sell and add fur- 
ther to the family income. 

In the early 1980s, she suf- 
fered her first major loss when 
her father Xavier Paulmartin 
died of a sudden stroke. It was 
a great sadness for their fam- 
ily but with a growing circle of 


young children, it was easier 
to heal the pain. The only time 
I ever really witnessed mom 
falter was when she lost her 16 
year old son, my brother Philip 
on a tragic Christmas night. 
Years later, she again felt this 
pain with the loss of her won- 
derful little grandson, Nicolas. 

Even with all the pain she 
must have carried in her heart 
and in her body, mom was a 
powerful spirit in our lives. Of 
all the turmoil, hardship and 
difficulty we faced in our lives, 
she was always our rock, our 
foundation and our solid base 
that we could count on, no mat- 
ter what. Now that she has gone 
from this world, I feel that she 
is still in my heart, in my memo- 
ries and in my thoughts. 

I know I will always feel 
guilty for not spending enough 
time with my mom and dad 
and for not doing enough for 
them. Yet, I realize also that 
she was proud and happy for 
myself, my brothers Lawrence, 
Mario, Anthony, Philip, Joseph 
and Paul. My sisters Janie and 
Jackie were more than daugh- 
ters as they were also her best 
friends. 

Her spirit now roams the 
land where she was born and 
raised and in those distant 
shores, she has regained her 
strong, young and vibrant body. 
She is able to run again across 
the flat tundra of the Nawashi 
River where her parents and 
her ancestral Paulmartin clan 
wait for her. Her husband 
Marius is there too, ready to 
make her laugh once more and 
in her renewed strength, she is 
able to hold on to her young 16 
year old son Philip again and 
bring to her arms, her grandson 
Nicolas. 

www.underthenorthernsky.com 
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Editors Note: 

Wawatay apologizes for the 
delay in the Radio Bingo, which 
was advertised as beginning 
in July. Due to a delay in our 
funding we had to postpone 
the start of Radio Bingo until 
September 13. Visit www. 
wawataynews.ca/bingo for 
more details. 
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Native Language Instructors Program recognizes new grads 


Pir^nw 

I. GnaaniiKu 


photo by Rick Garrick/Wawawtay News 

Wunnumin Lake’s Tamara Hartley delivers her valedictorian speech 
during the Lakehead University Native Language Instructors’ Program 
Recognition of Achievement Dinner in Thunder Bay. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Wunnumin Lake’s Tamara 
Hartley looks forward to grad- 
uating from Lakehead Univer- 
sity’s Native Language Instruc- 
tors’ Program after completing 
her fourth summer session of 
studies. 

“I still haven’t officially 
graduated — I still have a win- 
ter course,” Hartley says at the 
NLIP Recognition of Achieve- 
ment Dinner. “I feel good that 
I have finished these courses 
here.” 

Hartley says it was a “great 
challenge” to learn about teach- 
ing the Native language during 
the four-year NLIP, which is the 
only program in Ontario with 
a mandate from the Ontario 
College of Teachers to provide 
teacher certification in Algon- 
quian languages. 

“There was a lot of times that 
I felt like I couldn’t finish, but I 


just kept going,” Hartley says. 
“I didn’t know what to expect 
when I first came here, but I 
had an idea of what I came for 
— to learn new ways of how to 
teach my language and to learn 
different traditions and cul- 
tures.” 

Hartley says she has not yet 
reached her goal of learning 
how to teach her language. 

“I am not quite done yet, but 
I will succeed in what I have 
started,” Hartley says. “I still 
have a long way to go and learn 
more ways to become a fluent 
Oji-Cree speaker.” 

Hartley’s son attended day 
camp at Lakehead University 
while she was attending classes 
throughout all four years of 
study in the NLIP. 

“My son was four years old 
when I started — now he is 
eight years old,” Hartley says. 
“He really enjoys coming to 
school and being in day camp. 
He is already looking forward 


to next summer, but I am not 
sure what will happen.” 

Wabaseemoong’s Patricia 
McDonald and Wikwemikong’s 
Louise Recollet were also cel- 
ebrated for completing their 
fourth year of studies during 
the Recognition Achievement 
Dinner. 

“It feels great,” McDonald 
says. “I started the program 
back in 2008. 1 took some time 
off and then I decided to come 
back this year to finish year 
four.” 

McDonald plans to start 
teaching again after complet- 
ing the NLIP. The NLIP provides 
graduates with the necessary 
knowledge, skills and qualifi- 
cations to instruct Native lan- 
guage as a second language. 

“I was a teacher for about 
five years, but then I started 
working in the medical field,” 
McDonald says. “I would like to 
go back to teaching.” 

Constance Lake’s Florrie 


Sutherland says it is “wonder- 
ful” to celebrate another cohort 
of NLIP graduates. She has 
been instructing in the NLIP for 
about 25 years. 


“I love the work, I love to 
teach, I love what I see, I love 
the accomplishments, their 
goals, their achievements,” 
Sutherland says. “And I love the 


fun.” 

Sutherland says it is very 
important that Native language 
instructors speak the language 
correctly. 

“It stays in the child’s mind 
when you say it,” Sutherland 
says. “When you make a mis- 
take, the child doesn’t forget. So 
it is very important that the lan- 
guage is spoken correctly.” 

Sutherland says the NLIP 
classes are conducted only in 
the Native language. 

“There is no English 
allowed,” Sutherland says. 

Sutherland says the students 
understand each other even 
though they are from all across 
Ontario. 

“I introduce myself in my 
language in Cree,” Sutherland 
says. “After I ask the students: 
‘Do you understand what I am 
saying.’ And they all say yes. 
It’s almost the same — Cree, 
Ojibwe and Oji-Cree.” 


NOSM holds science camp at Lakehead 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Kitchenuhmaykoosib Inninu- 
wug’s Elyssia Nanokeesic 
enjoyed the CSI (Crime Scene 
Investigation) activity during 
the Northern Ontario School 
of Medicine’s Health Sciences 
Summer Camp in Thunder Bay. 

“The most interesting one 
was doing the CSI,” says the 
Grade 11 student. “I’m inter- 
ested in that branch (of medi- 
cine) too, the forensics.” 

The CSI activity took place 
throughout the week with the 
murder scene set on Monday 
and the camp participants gath- 
ering evidence for the rest of 
the week. 

“Students have to discover 
who the murderer was for the 
victim through hair analysis, 
fibre analysis, fingerprints,” 
says Veronique Poirier, coor- 
dinator of the Health Sciences 
Summer Camp and admissions 
and learner recruitment offi- 
cer with NOSM. “They even 
do an interrogation room with 
the suspects. They have four 
suspects when they started the 
week and they narrow it down 
as the week goes on to see who 
was the one responsible for the 
murder.” 

Nanokeesic had already 
been considering the pursuit 
of a medical career before she 


attended the Health Sciences 
Summer Camp, which was held 
July 11-15 at Lakehead Univer- 
sity in Thunder Bay. 

“I was thinking of studying to 
become a surgeon,” Naokeesic 
says. “I don’t know which one 
yet though.” 

Nanokeesic says she wants 
to help Aboriginal people with 
their health care. 

“I just want to try to find 
out whatever is wrong with 
the patients,” Nanokeesic says. 
“Mostly the reason why is 
because I have actually lost my 
aunt and uncle through sick- 
ness.” 

Nanokeesic enjoyed learning 
how to suture and make casts 
with the other participants dur- 
ing the Health Sciences Sum- 
mer Camp. 

“The funnest (activity) was 
suturing, learning how to stitch 
up wounds,” Nanokeesic says. 
“That was pretty fun. We had to 
do different kinds of wounds, 
like big wounds and small 
wounds.” 

Nanokeesic was one of about 
28 youth, ranging from 14 to 
16 years old, who participated 
in the NOSM West Campus 
Health Sciences Summer Camp. 
NOSM also held an East Cam- 
pus Health Sciences Summer 
Camp from July 4-8 for about 
35 youth at Laurentian Univer- 
sity in Sudbury. A wide range of 



submitted photo 

Kitchenuhmaykoosib Inninuwug’s Elyssia Nanokeesic and a group of about 28 students from across northern Ontario and Nunavut participated 
in the Northern Ontario School of Medicine West Campus Health Sciences Summer Camp at Lakehead University in Thunder Bay. 


students from across northern 
Ontario as well as two students 
from Nunavut attended the two 
camps. 

“It’s a good way for me to get 
familiar with the campus and 
see what other opportunities 
there are for me,” Nanokeesic 
says. 

The youth participated in 
a range of activities, including 
mask making, clinical activi- 
ties, kinesiology activities, cul- 
tural day at Fort William His- 
torical Park, voyageur games, a 


last straw social determinants 
of health game, emergency 
medical services, a mini health 
career fair, a presentation on 
sun safety, the amazing data- 
base race, a trivial competition 
and digital diaries. 

“The students are having a 
lot of fun,” Poirier says. “They 
have to apply to attend camp, so 


there is a selection process. So 
of course they want to be here, 
they have applied to be here, 
so they are having quite a lot of 
fun. It’s been very positive.” 

Nanokeesic found the expe- 
rience at Lakehead University 
to be “very different” from back 
home in KI. 

“It’s kind of too busy,” Nano- 


keesic says. “I guess I’m just 
used to being isolated, being 
out on the land instead of 
(being) in traffic.” 

One of Nanokeesic’s fellow KI 
citizens, Daniel Cutfeet, studied 
in the first class at NOSM and is 
now a general physician at the 
Namgis Health Centre in north- 
ern B.C. 


You are invited to comment on forest operations on the French-Severn Forest. 

Please visit https://www.surveymonkey.eom/r/FrenchSevernlFAto complete a public audit survey 
or mail comments directly to the contact listed below. 


FRENCH SEVERN - INDEPENDENT FOREST AUDIT 

KBM Resources Group has been retained by the Ontario 
Ministry of Natural Resources and Forestry to conduct 
an Independent Forest Audit on the management of the 
French Severn Forest during the five-year audit period 
from April 1,2011 to March 31,2016: 

The purpose of this audit is to assess: 

• Compliance with the Crown Forest Sustainability 
Act and associated Forest Management Planning 
Process; 

• A comparison of planned versus actual forest 
management activities; 

• The effectiveness of forest management in meeting 
objectives set out in the forest management plan; 

• The effectiveness of previous audit action plans; 

• Compliance with the terms and conditions of the 
Sustainable Forest Licence. 


Vtrmiliion 

***•*» Algonquin 

Park 



Georgian 


Bay 

Bancroft Wndr* 






For more information, please contact: 

Triin Hart, Audit Secretariat 

KBM Resources Group 

349 Mooney Ave, Thunder Bay, ON, P7B 5L5 

(807) 345-5445 x 246 

thart@kbm.on.ca 



Sioux Lookout First Nations 
Health Authority 

Health Care in Partnership with First Nations 


NOTICE OF AGM 

Attention 

First Nations, Tribal Councils and Aboriginal Organizations 


Sioux Lookout First Nations Health Authority is 
holding its Annual General Meeting 

September 13-15, 2016 

at Pelican Falls Centre 


For Chiefs from the First Nation communities in the Sioux Lookout area, registration forms 
have been faxed to your band office. If you haven’t received yours, please see our 
website for the AGM page and downloadable forms, 
or contact Nancy Greaves, Executive Assistant 

to the CAO at executive.assistantCAO@slfnha.com or 
(807) 737-6168 


We ask Chiefs to send their 
registration forms in before August 12, 2016. 

www.SLFNHA.com 
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Talk Canada 

Home Phones 


Home Phone Service for Everyone! 

Got Connected Today! 

PRE-PAID LONG DISTANCE ALSO AVAILABLE 


MINUTE PACKAGES 
$10 FOR 200 • $20 FOR 400 

* Minutes do not expire, but carry over until they are used. 

Call Toll Free 

1 - 866 - 867-8293 


LISTEN TO WRN 


CKWT 89.9 FM Sioux Lookout | CJWT 106.7 FM Timmins 
on www.wawataynews.ca 



NISHNAWBE ASKI 
DEVELOPMENT FUND 

Supporting Aboriginal Success 
www.nadf.org 


BUSINESS FINANCING 

NEW! WE MATCH COMPETITORS INTEREST RATES 
& OFFER COMMERCIAL MORTGAGES (cmm commons apply) 


FINANCING SOLUTIONS TO HELP YOU 

START, PURCHASE OR GROW YOUR BUSINESS 

• Flexible & Matching Interest Rates 

• Flexible Loan Terms 

• Flexible Repayment Plans 

• Expert Support 

You may also qualify to receive a non-repayable grant up to 
$99,999 (Individuals) & $249,999 (First Nation Communities) 


OUR SERVICES 


• Business Loans & Grants 
Business Support Services 

• Business Related Workshops 

• Business Plan Guidance 

• Resource Advisory Services 

• Youth Entrepreneur Programs 
Winter Road Financing 


Due Diligence Services 
Micro-Lending 
Appraisal Services 
Comprehensive 
Community Planning 
Bookkeeping 
Training & Support 


nn vm i have a ri isiness idea? 


call 1 - 800 - 465-6821 today to discuss your business idea! 


Community Futures Development Corporation 


Culture 


Eagle Lake Powwow 
a huge success 



photos by Geoff Sheilds/Wawatay News 

Migisi Sahgaigan (Eagle Lake) First Nation, held its 34th Annual Powwow on July 29-31. The event drew 
over 1000 people, who came to camp by the lake, enjoy the sunny weather and catch up with friends. The 
Powwow grounds saw over 400 dancers of all ages in colourful, traditional regalia and over 120 drummers. 



Is proud to introduce 

Olivia Shapwaykeesic 

our new Marketing Account Manager 



Let our staff assist you with all your 

Business Marketing Solutions 

- Products & Clothing Logo Branding 

- Records Management & Filing System Products 

- Business Banking Essentials 

- Web Hosting & Commercial Computer Repairs 

- Everyday Office Supplies 

Safeguard will help you Design, Print & Deliver 
all your Merchandise 


olivia@safeguardthunderbay.com 

Promotional Offer #272 


Order $500.00 or more and receive one of our great 
promotional gifts! 

Stand Apart in a Competitive & Busy Marketplace 




FULL COLOUR HIGH QUALITY BUSINESS CHEQUES 

PRINTING GIFTS AND AWARDS AND FORMS 


V. 


Safeguard Business Systems #728 
P.O. Box 10175 - Thunder Bay, ON - P7B 6T7 

office@safeguardthunderbay.com 

Telephone: (807) 344-2983 Fax: (807) 344-1581 
Toll Free: 1-877-544-2983 


©2016 Safeguard Business Systems, Ltd. Safeguard and the centurion 
head design are trademarks of Safeguard Business Systems, Ltd. 


0 
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Culture 






Pre- Paid Unlimited Phone 
and Internet Provider 

No Security Deposit, No Contract Required, 

No Credit Check. 

Best Prices in Ontario 
Call Now 1-866-717-2111 

Tell your friend about us and get 20$ off y our next bill. 



• Unlimited Local And Long Distance Calling 
• Transfer Your Number At NO Charge 

• 40$ Referral Discount To Connect A Friend 
No Security Deposit, No Credit Check 

1 - 866 - 391-2700 


A Neighbourhood 
Connection 



Your Local and Long Distance Provider 


NORTH StAr 


Safe.Affordable.Reliable 


AIR 


Discover North Star Air 

Better routes & schedules, introducing new Saver Fares 
and more choices to serve you better 


Bearskin Lake 


Deei 


Kitchenuhmaykoosib Inninuwug (Big Trout Lake) 
Wapekeka 


Webequie 


Pikangikum 


Red Lake 



Serving Northern Ontario 
and Beyond 

Passenger Charter Cargo 

Connecting 

People . Businesses . Communities 



Thunder Ba 1 





northstarair.ca 


Book Your Saver Fare Today 

. _ C Toll Free: 1-844-633-6294 


reservations@northstarair.ca 


B Fax: 


1-807-475-8040 


i nr 

Subvert* 
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Lakehead University invests in Gichi Kendaasiwin Centre 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Fort William’s Beau Boucher- 
McLaren applauded Lakehead 
University’s July 15 announce- 
ment of a $1 million Northern 
Ontario Heritage Fund Corpo- 
ration investment for the engi- 
neering and design phase of the 
Gichi Kendaasiwin Centre. 

“This centre that you are 
building for all the Native 
people or whoever else will be 
more than welcome to come 
is a great honour,” Boucher- 
McLaren says. “This is going to 
be great for the future and all 
the youth all over the world. 
It doesn’t just represent First 
Nations people — it’s from all 
over. This university brings peo- 
ple from all over. Meegwetch.” 

Boucher-McLaren shared 
his comments during the offi- 
cial introduction of the NOHFC 
investment by NOHFC Chair 


Michael Gravelle and univer- 
sity officials. He was offered an 
opportunity to speak by Elder 
Isabelle Mercier, who con- 
ducted the tobacco ceremony 
for the new building. 

“The Gichi Kendaasiwin Cen- 
tre is a strong example of the 
relationship-building between 
northern Ontario academic 
institutions and Indigenous 
peoples,” Gravelle says. “We 
are pleased to play a positive 
and supportive role in building 
those relationships.” 

The Gichi Kendaasiwin Cen- 
tre is expected to advance aca- 
demic opportunities for First 
Nations, Metis and Inuit stu- 
dents and help increase univer- 
sity participation rates among 
Indigenous people across 
Ontario. 

“We believe this building is 
going to be a very important 
part of the reconciliation pro- 
cess in our community,” says 


Brian Stevenson, president and 
vice-chancellor of Lakehead 
University. “That is really how 
we have realized in the last year 
that this is a building that is 
going to be all about reconcili- 
ation.” 

Mercier looks forward to 
the development of the Gichi 
Kendaasiwin Centre, noting 
she worked at Lakehead in the 
1960s when it consisted of just 
the Braun Building, the library 
and a few residences. 

“Everything in the building 
will be based on the teachings 
of the Indigenous people,” Mer- 
cier says. “There will be remind- 
ers for those who walk the path 
of the teachings of those Indig- 
enous people who have been 
here for 10,000 years, at least.” 

Paul Mitchell, of Mitchell 
Architects, says the Gichi Kend- 
aasiwin Centre’s central space 
will have a wooden framework 
sheathed in copper. 


“The building is very much 
grounded in the Earth,” Mitch- 
ell says. “We carve the land- 
scape to create a space, and 
then we create the circle, and 
then we create a path. The 
path is very significant to the 
design. It winds its way through 
in curves, not in straight lines. 
We don’t walk in straight lines, 
we walk in curves. And along 
(those) curves, the ancestors 
will teach us. So we create the 
place, we create the circle, 
we create the path and then 
we create educational spaces 
around that. Those are the 
major architectural gestures.” 

The Gichi Kendaasiwin Cen- 
tre will be built on the site of 
the Prettie Residence, which 
will be demolished. Plans call 
for the construction of a wind- 
ing upper-floor passageway that 
will connect with the University 
Centre. 

“It was a great experience to 


work with Paul Mitchell,” says 
Peggy Smith, member of the 
Faculty of Natural Resources 
Management and chair of the 
Kendaasiwin Steering Com- 
mittee. “He was a great listener 
and he’s incorporated a lot of 
the elements of culture into the 
building, so I think it is going 
to be a beautiful building with 
some great gathering spaces for 
both the university community 
and the broader community.” 

The Gichi Kendaasiwin Cen- 
tre will feature classroom and 
meeting spaces, a gathering 
and performance space, sup- 
port services for Indigenous stu- 
dents and community members 
and space for academic depart- 
ments devoted to delivering 
Indigenous-specific program- 
ming. 

“It is important for Indig- 
enous students to have a gath- 
ering place for cultural activi- 
ties and support services,” says 


David Zimmer, minister of 
Indigenous Relations and Rec- 
onciliation. “This investment in 
the Gichi Kendaasiwin Centre 
will help Lakehead University 
and local Indigenous communi- 
ties fully support First Nations, 
Metis and Inuit students. Cre- 
ating prosperous, healthy and 
strong communities is the foun- 
dation for lasting reconciliation 
in Ontario.” 

Fort William Chief Peter Col- 
lins looks forward to future 
opportunities for First Nations 
people to pursue post-second- 
ary studies at Lakehead. 

“Hopefully it entices more of 
our young people to go to the 
university and give them an 
opportunity to grow and lead 
a prosperous life,” Collins says. 
“It’s a great and exciting oppor- 
tunity for our community mem- 
bers all across the territory that 
we occupy.” 


Youth employment programs teach technology and science 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Eabametoong’s Owen Boyce 
enjoyed the drone flying ses- 
sion at the First Nations Youth 
Employment Program Science 
Camp south of Thunder Bay. 

“It’s pretty cool — it’s got 
nice controls,” says the sec- 


ond-year First Nations Natural 
Resources Youth Employment 
Program (FNNRYEP) student. 
“It’s just like a video game. It’s 
(got) a camera, you can maneu- 
ver wherever you go, right or 
left, up and down, forwards 
and backwards.” 

Boyce was one of 48 
FNNRYEP and 23 Mink Lake 


EXTERNAL JOB ADVERTISEMENT 

Administrative Assistant 

SHIBOGAMA HEALTH AUTHORITY 

Under the supervision of the Health Director, the health administrative 
assistant is responsible for providing administrative and clerical support to 
the health department and staff; and ensuring the smooth operation of the 
health administration office. 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

• Minimum of Grade 1 2 with certificate or diploma in secretarial arts or busi- 
ness administration, or combination of education and experience. 

• Minimum two years related work experience. 

• Proficient computer skills: Microsoft Office (Word, Excel, PowerPoint) and 
data processing software. 

• Excellent organizational and planning skills. 

• Good time management and problem solving skills. 

• Excellent interpersonal skills. 

• Punctual with reliable and consistent attendance and a proven ability to work 
independently. 

• Ability to speak Oji-Cree or Ojibway an asset. 

• Ability to maintain confidentiality. 

RESPONSIBILITIES: 

• Oversees all office operations of the Shibogama Health Authority, including 
establishing and/or maintaining office procedures, routines and equipment. 

• Arrange travel and accommodations for staff 

• Receive and distribute correspondence. 

• Pick up mail and medical packages. 

• Photocopy and compile packages for distribution. 

• Organize Health Director and staff meetings. 

• Order and stock office supplies as required. 

• Prepare and distribute correspondences, reports, minutes, manuals, forms 
and proposals 

• Scheduling of nurses for the health- transferred Shibogama communities. In 
consultation with the Nursing Director and the community Health Directors, 
keeps a master schedule of nurse staffing; keeps up to date database of 
nurses available to work full and part time and on a casual basis; assists 

in finding nurse replacements; documents schedule changes; and keeps 
stakeholders informed of staffing levels and schedule challenges. 

• Ensures processes are in place to effectively manage sensitive and confi- 
dential information 

• Develops and maintains a positive working relationship with the Shibogama 
community nursing stations, staff, and community health authority staff 
including the community Health Directors 

• Perform other duties as described in job description 

OTHER REQUIREMENTS: 

• Must provide a copy of current Criminal Reference Check in the application. 
LOCATION: SFNC Health Authority Office, Sioux Lookout, Ontario 
DEADLINE: August 26, 2016, time 4:30 p.m. 

Only those selected for an interview will be contacted. 

Please forward any questions or resume with three current references, one 
from recent employer to: 

Allan Brown, A/SHA Health PO. Box 449 

Director Sioux Lookout, ON P8T 1A5 

Shibogama Health Authority Ph: 807-737-2662 x.2236 

allanb@shibogama.on.ca 
Fax: 807-737-4099 


First Nations Youth Employ- 
ment Program (MLFNYEP) stu- 
dents who participated in the 
Science Camp at Confederation 
College and Lakehead Univer- 
sity in Thunder Bay. Confedera- 
tion partnered with Outland 
Camps in 2000 to deliver the 
FNNRYEP while Lakehead part- 
nered with Outland Camps in 
2015 to deliver the MLFNYEP. 
Both programs provide employ- 
ment and learning opportuni- 
ties for First Nations youth. 

“It’s been good,” Boyce 
says. “You meet a lot of nice 
people from different places in 
Ontario. My future goals are to 
be an aviation pilot or a natural 
resources person.” 

Boyce encourages other 
youth to get involved with the 
programs. 

“The training is awesome; 
the food is good,” Boyce says. 
“We have a lot of fun activities, 
like tomorrow we are going 
paint-balling.” 

In addition to the drone 
training and paint-balling, the 
youth learned about anthropol- 
ogy, geography, dendrology, 
sustainable energy sources, 


visual arts, engineering, entre- 
preneurship and Aboriginal 
mentorship during the Science 
Camp. 

Eagle Lake’s Savannah 
Bondy, a second-year MLFNYEP 
student, enjoys the hands-on 
experiences in the program. 

“I’d rather be out in the for- 
est learning rather than being 
stuck in the classroom all day,” 
Bondy says. “I just love the out- 
doors in general.” 

Bondy plans to study the 
Forest Ecosystem Management 
Technician program at Confed- 
eration College this upcoming 
fall. 

Warren Iserhoff, a third-year 
FNNRYEP student from Kapus- 
kasing, is back for the Crew 
Leader In Training this year. 

“You have a lot more author- 
ity,” Iserhoff says. “It’s a really 
big role to play — you have to 
take care of the youth and make 
sure they are doing their job 
duties and making sure they are 
safe.” 

Iserhoff plans to work for 
about a year before he applies 
to study in a firefighter program 
at college. 


More than 380 students have 
successfully completed the 
FNNRYEP since it was devel- 
oped in 2000. 

“This program offers an 
important pathway for First 
Nations youth to pursue post- 
secondary education and 
potentially to inspire a career,” 
says Bill Gregorash, program 
manager and professor in the 
Workforce Development divi- 
sion at Confederation College. 
“Through meaningful employ- 
ment, participants improve 
skills, develop a strong work 
ethic (and) learn how to be self- 
sufficient. They also have the 
opportunity to explore many 
facets of the natural resources 
sector and earn industry certi- 
fications that may assist them 
in their future careers. We are 
proud to be an ongoing part- 
ner.” 

Twenty-three students also 
successfully completed the first 
year of the MLFNYEP in 2015. 

“Lakehead University recog- 
nizes the importance of First 
Nations participation in all 
aspects of sustainable forest 
management,” says Ulf Runne- 


son, dean of the Faculty of Nat- 
ural Resources Management. 
“This includes the utilization of 
hands-on skills development in 
areas such as small-scale har- 
vesting and milling as well as 
measurements and inventory, 
all of which the participants are 
being exposed to in this sum- 
mer’s program.” 

Anya Scheibmayr, field 
supervisor at Outland Camps, 
stressed the successes that have 
been achieved by the students 
in both programs. 

“The experiences the pro- 
grams offer these youth can 
be life-changing,” Scheibmayr 
says. “We regularly witness par- 
ticipants achieving higher levels 
of self-confidence, becoming 
stronger leaders in their com- 
munities and developing posi- 
tive and long-lasting relation- 
ships with their peers.” 

Program funding was pro- 
vided by the Ontario Ministry of 
Natural Resources and Forestry, 
Aboriginal Affairs and Northern 
Development Canada, Cana- 
dian Forest Services and First 
Nation and industry partners. 


Confederation 


COLLEGE 


September 2016 Programs 


1-Year Ontario College Certificate Programs 

• College Access 

• General Arts & Science 

• Office Administration 

• Personal Support Worker 

• Personal Support Worker - part-time offering 

• Pre-Health Sciences - College & University Streams 

Drvden Campus 

• Pre-Technology Trade Stream 

• Pre-Technology Electrical* 

*(Call campus for application process) 


1- Year Ontario College Graduate Certificate 
Program 

• Concurrent Disorders 

2- Year Ontario College Diploma Programs 

• Educational Support 

• Paramedic (Dryden Campus) 

• Social Service Worker 

• Tourism - Travel & Eco Adventure 

Board of Governors’ Certificate Program 

• Aboriginal Canadian Relations 


Apply online: www.ontariocolleges.ca 

For more information contact one of our campuses or visit our website. 



Dryden Campus 
100 Casimir Avenue 
Phone: 223-3035 Ext. 1 


Email: drydencampus@confederationc.on.ca 
www.confederationc.on.ca/dryden 



Sioux Lookout Campus 
70 Wellington Street 
Phone: 737-2851 Ext. 4705 


Email: siouxlookoutcampus@confederationc.on.ca 
www.confederationc.on.ca/siouxlookout 

www.facebook.com/confederation 


www.confederationc.on.ca 


Change Your Life Through Learning. 
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photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

A couple of Roots to Harvest staff inspect the beehives while wearing beekeeper’s gear inside the honey 
bee enclosure at a Roots to Harvest garden project in Thunder Bay. 


Roots to Harvest staff teaches 
First Nations youth about bees 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Constance Lake’s Michael 
Spence recently helped with the 
extraction of honey from four 
beehives at a Roots to Harvest 
garden project in Thunder Bay. 

“There’s good and bad 
days,” Spence says. “If there’s 
good days we can make a lot of 
honey, but there’s other days 
when there isn’t enough honey 
to be spun.” 

Spence and the other Roots 
to Harvest staff collect the 
honey by spinning the beehive 
frames in a cylindrical stain- 
less steel honey extractor. After 
pouring the honey into two dif- 
ferent sizes of jars, they sell it at 
local markets. 

“The last couple of times we 
did this we had a lot of honey,” 
Spence says. “We are going to 
sell them at the Thunder Bay 
Regional (Health Sciences Cen- 
tre).” 

The honey is also sold at the 
Roots to Harvest veggie mar- 
ket at the Urban Youth Garden, 
which is located at the corner of 
Algoma Street South and Corn- 
wall Avenue in Thunder Bay. 

“We’ve actually done two 
harvests so far — the bees have 
been there for about a month,” 
says Erin Bottle, food systems 
coordinator with Roots to Har- 
vest and a Mishkeegogamang 
citizen. “We’ve just jarred 48 


jars of honey. We sell them for 
$8 to $10.” 

Bottle says the honey at the 
Roots to Harvest garden project 
is “much lighter” in comparison 
to the honey at the Urban Youth 
Garden site. 

“This particular hive has 
been cultivating and pollinat- 
ing, not from the buckwheat, 
but from other plants within 
this area (and) producing a 
much lighter honey,” Bottle 
says. “I imagine (the bees) fly 
quite a distance to accumu- 
late that amount of honey. The 
buckwheat will produce a much 
darker honey, and it will have a 
distinctive smell to it.” 

The Roots to Harvest staff 
have also been selling some of 
the vegetables from the garden 
as they ripen at the local mar- 
kets and to people in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

“We’ve had some of the 
neighbours and community 
stop in and purchase some 
of our produce,” Bottle says. 
“We’ve done about four har- 
vests so far.” 

Bottle says the produce has 
a “much crispier taste” when 
picked right off the vine. 

“It’s very delicious; it’s very 
fresh,” Bottle says. 

Spence says the garden is 
“pretty good.” 

“We’re starting to harvest 
crops, like tomatoes, cucum- 
bers, onions, swiss chard,” 


Spence says. “I’m pretty sure 
next week we’ll be having car- 
rots too.” 

Whitesand’s Miranda Nigidja 
loves working in the garden. 

“It feels so good to get your 
hands in the dirt,” Nigidja says. 
“I tried a tomato the other day 
and it was delicious. I liked it 
very much. It was juicy, it was 
good with salt, it was delicious.” 

Bottle says the staff have 
been transitioning from the gar- 
den project to doing more work 
with a few of Roots to Harvest’s 
community partners, including 
Sleepy G Farm and Tarrymore 
Farms. 

“At Sleepy G Farm we helped 
bale some hay on the extremely 
hot day,” Bottle says. “It was 
with a much smaller team and 
it was a much more rigorous 
day, but we put in 110 per cent 
that day and I finally got to 
experience my first sunburn.” 

Bottle says the staff were 
introduced to different spe- 
cies of vegetables at Tarrymore 
Farms. 

“It was nice to see how those 
vegetables look like — I’ve 
never seen a black tomato, 
ever,” Bottle says. “It’s going 
to be nice to see what that will 
look like as soon as it is har- 
vested.” 

The staff also learned how 
to identify potato beetles and 
helped with the weeding at 
another farm. 



BUILDING YOUR COMMUNITY 
FOR A BETTER FUTURE 


CE STRATEGIES 


CE Strategies is a professional community 
enhancement consultancy located in 
Thunder Bay, Ontario. Our multi-disciplinary 
team works primarily with First Nation 
communities to provide cutting-edge 
technology based solutions to community 
development obstacles. 


What we do: 

Asset Inventories 
Land Use Planning 
Strategic Planning 
Project Development 
Economic Development 
GIS & GPS Services 
MapAki - Custom Mapping App 
Community Enhancement Planning 






Inquire today and enhance your 
future 807 - 285-0530 


jordan@cestrategies.ca 

www.cestrategies.ca 



FORMER EMPLOYER PENSION PUNS 

LOCKED IN RETIRMENT ACCOUNTS 

(LIRA) 




WEALTH MANAGEMENT INC. 


FUNDS WILL BE DEPOSITED 
DIRECTLY INTO YOUR BANK 
ACCOUNT 

*BC Registered funds do not qualify. Not available in QC. 


CALL MARK Toll Free: 1(888) 451-6133 
WWW.GETYOURMONEYNOW.CA 


SAVE UP TO 70% OFF FULL REGULAR FARES! 


FALL GETAWAY SALE! 

First Checked Bag* is always free with Bearskin! 



Getaway with Bearskin Airlines this fall. Take advantage of great sale fares to visit family or friends for Labour Day 
or Thanksgiving Weekend! Our lowest fares are available right now for travel ending December 15, 2016. 

Take advantage of a new late evening connection from Sault Ste Marie and Sudbury 
to Sioux Lookout, Fort Frances and Kenora starting September 19th. 



bearskin £ Airlines 

Let the Bear take you there! 


Call 1 800 465 2327 

or your travel agent 


Book online at 

www.bearskinairlines.com 
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Book by August 28, 2016. Advertised fares are outbound fares and are rounded to nearest dollar. Return fares may differ due to fees that vary by departure city. Fares represented are “each way’’ and require a Saturday night stay. One-way sale fares are also available and may be similar or lower than advertised! All sale fares include taxes, 
fees and surcharges, have advance booking requirements, limited availability and are non-refundable once issued. Breakdown of fare, taxes and fees is available online or call for full details. ‘Other airlines now charge up to $35 per checked bag. Bearskin never charges for first checked bag within our travel allowance of 53 lbs checked and carry-on. 
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Wabun youth gathering changing lives 



photo by Xavier Kataquapit/Special to Wawatay News 

Wabun Junior Youth, from the ages of eight to 12, came together in group sessions for learning and fun 
during the 10th Annual Wabun Youth Gathering. 


Xavier Kataquapit 

Special to Wawatay News 

The Wabun Youth Gathering 
celebrated its 10th year in the 
wilderness lakeside resort set- 
ting of Horwood Lake Lodge, 
west of Timmins, July 11 to 22. 
More than 60 Wabun youth 
attended the event, which was 
sponsored by Wabun Tribal 
Council Health Services based 
in Timmins. The gathering also 
had support from Goldcorp Inc 
and Kunuwanimano Child & 
Family Services. The event was 
coordinated by Faye Naveau, 
Regional Crisis Coordinator for 
Wabun Health Services. 

Nishnawbe-Aski Nation 
(NAN) Deputy Grand Chief 
Derek Fox, attended the event 
to speak to youth in support of 
the annual gathering. Wabun 
leaders Chief Walter Naveau of 
Mattagami FN and Chief Alex 
‘Sonny’ Batisse of Matache- 
wan FN also drove to the semi 
remote event to make presenta- 
tions to the youth. Chief Marcia 
Brown-Martel of Beaverhouse 


FN spent a week with Wabun 
Youth as an Elder, chaperone 
and mentor. 

The event was divided into 
two parts. The first week from 
July 11 to 15 was held for junior 
youth aged from eight to 12 and 
the second week from July 18 
to 22 was for senior youth aged 
13 to 18. The two-week event 
featured a series of workshops 
and teachings for both groups 
on traditional knowledge 
and culture by facilitator, Ron 
Kanutski, a Social Worker and 
Cultural Teacher from Lake 
Helen First Nation in north- 
western Ontario. He is also 
well known as a stand up come- 
dian and performer featured in 
events throughout Canada and 
the United Sates. His group ses- 
sions included play activities for 
younger individuals and more 
in-depth teaching sessions for 
older youth. 

One of the most impor- 
tant lessons I learned from my 
Elders is that we should spend 
more time playing and hav- 
ing fun with our youth. In all 


my lessons, I include plenty of 
laughter and joy because not 
only is it more fun to learn that 
way, it is more memorable for 
those I teach, said Kanutski. 

The Timmins Fur Coun- 
cil held special activities for 
both groups including a pre- 
sentation on trapping culture 


and animal hides. Organized 
games and sporting activities 
were provided by Pro Sports 
Management of Timmins on 
two occasions. During the first 
week, Tim Simpson of Pro 
Sports Management led junior 
youth in bubble soccer and for 
the senior youth in the second 


week, archery tag was orga- 
nized. Although both activities 
were hampered by rain show- 
ers, participants still managed 
to enjoy these activities. On 
the last evening of each week 
before participants left to go 
home, a social gathering was 
managed by music DJs, Peter 


Lawryniw and Kevin Martel of 
DJTAZ of Timmins. 

Jacy Jolivet, a 13-year-old 
citizen of Brunswick House FN, 
who has attended the annual 
event for several years and 
graduated from the junior camp 
to the senior camp this year, 
commented that the gathering 
has become a highlight of his 
summer. 

I had lots of fun this year as 
we got to go out on the water, to 
go fishing and swimming. I also 
get to see people I got to know 
from other communities over 
the years and that is always 
rewarding. I always learn some- 
thing new here and it helps me 
to have a better life, said Jolivet. 

Opening and closing prayers 
were led by Elders Vina Hen- 
drix, of Matachewan FN during 
the first week and Chief Brown- 
Martel for the second week. 

We are happy with our move 
to Horwood Lake Lodge for the 
annual gathering. 

see YOUTH page 11 
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travel 
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with Kasper Minibus 


Scheduled Routes + Charters 


WITH REGULAR ROUTES TO 


HEARST 
LONGLAC 
GERALDTON 
BEARDMORE 
NIPIGON • 
THUNDER BAY • 
UPSULA 
IGNACE • 
SIOUX LOOKOUT • 


> FOR BOOKINGS CALL 1-855-566-2378 OR VISIT WWW.GOKASPER.COM 



Commercial • Residential • Industrial • Cottage 


• Security Systems • 24hr ULC Monitoring • Camera Systems • Card Access 

• Electronic Door Controls • Lock Sales, Repairs, Rekeys • Deadbolts • Padlocks 

• Safe Opening & Repairs • Restricted Key Systems • Doors and Hardware 


Phone:807-468-7878 

1221 HWY 17 West, Keewatin I Toll Free: 1-888-893-6488 




Tracker Marine, Polaris ATVs & Snowmobiles, 
Ariens Lawn Care, Minkota Sales & Authorized 
Repair Depot. 

835 McKenzie Ave. N | Fort Frances, ON P7A 2B4 
Tel (807) 274-9556 | www.WebbsPowerShack.ca 



3 YokSt. 

Sid. h ,0 N PT E 1 
Email: hi cars@b 11 a t.ca 


www.hmcars.ca 


Michael T. George 
Owner/Manager 


Licenced Repair Garage 

Tel: % 1 3 

Cell: i S 0 

Tb 1 Free: $ 3 & 


Cars, Trucks, Commercial Vehicles, Heavy Equipment, Towing 
MTO Safety Inspection, Praxair, Welding & Fabrication 


Gillons Insurance 


(Toll Free) 


1 -(800) 465-7797 www.gillons.on.ca 


Fort Frances | Thunder Bay | Atikokan | Dryden | Emo | Rainy River | Red Lake 
Sioux Lookout | Geraldton | Longlac | Kenora 




Your 

One-Stop 

Corporate 
Identity 
Solution! 

Web Design 
Web Maintenance 
Audio and Video Productions 
Social Media and Ad Promotions 


Multee Media Corp. 

105 May Street North - Suite 114, - Thunder Bay, Ontario, P7C 3N9 
1-807-622-1966 

www.multeemedia.ca sales@multeemedia.ca 



KNIGHTS* 
OF COLUMBUS |$ 

In servece to One. In service to all. W 


Gifles Boisvert 

Ask me how you can join the world's 
largest Catholic fraternity. 


Tel: 807-345-1197 
Cell: 807-621-9455 
Email: cossie@tbaytel.net 


Apt #803 - 119 Academy Dr. 
Thunder Bay, ON 
P7B5W2 



Za-geh-do-win 

Information Clearinghouse 


Information About Health, Healing & Family Violence 
For Aboriginal Communities In Ontario 

1-800-669-2538 | www.za-geh-do-win.com 



Desjardins 

Financial Security ^ 
Investments Inc. 


Donald Pelletier 

Investment Fund Advisor 


1204 Unit C, Roland Street 
Thunder Bay ON P7B 5M4 

Bus: (807) 577-5632 
Fax: (807) 623-6465 
Toll Free: 1-888-626-1530 
Cell: (807) 708-5632 
E-mail: donald.pelletier@dfsin.ca 


We prepare 
all type 
of tax returns. 


From Small Business, Self-employed, GST returns 
and tax advice, we offer year-round service. 

For more information, come in to speak 
with an H&R Stock Tax Professional today. 


25 King Street 
Dryden 
807 -Z 23-4944 
hrblockdryden@sh aw.ca 


U&R BLOCK 

hfblock.ca 



BOOK YOUR BUSINESS DIRECTORY AD TODAY! 
PLEASE CONTACT OUR SALES REPRESENTATIVE: 


Tom Scura 

Phone: 807 622-6000 
Fax: 807 622-6010 
toms@wawatay.on.ca 
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Youth enjoy the wilderness with loons, eagles and more 



photo by Xavier Kataquapit/Special to Wawatay News 

Quinton Batise, of Matachewan First Nation, had plenty of fun while 
taking part in Bubble Soccer, during the Wabun Youth Gathering held 
in Horwood Lake, west of Timmins recently. 


New LCBO delivery 
service reaches 
Peawanuck 


from page 10 

There were very few dis- 
tractions here in the middle of 
this beautiful wilderness set- 
ting with eagles, loons and all 
types of wildlife nearby. The 
youth had more time to spend 
learning, playing and getting 
to know each other. I am so 
thankful for the support of our 
Wabun Chiefs, Wabun Execu- 
tive, our Health Director Jean 
Lemieux and chaperones for 
making sure our young people 
are being helped along a good 
trail so that they will have bet- 
ter lives, said Faye Naveau. 

Wabun Health Director Jean 
Lemieux, congratulated Wabun 
Youth for making the tenth 
annual gathering a reality and 
spoke to them about the spe- 
cial significance of the event for 
Wabun Tribal Council. 

This event was made possible 
through the vision and dream 
of our Elder Thomas Saun- 
ders of Brunswick House First 
Nation. Although he passed 
on before this dream could be 
made a reality, it was always his 
wish to see our people, espe- 
cially our youth come together 
in a gathering such as this. 


This was also made possible 
by the support of our Wabun 
Chiefs and all the workers that 
have supported this event for 
the past ten years. It has made 
a difference in the lives of our 
youth and I am hopeful that the 
dream of Elder Saunders will 
continue on into the future, said 
Lemieux. 

Horwood Lake Lodge owners 
Mike and Jaana Brazeau along 
with their staff provided safe, 
modern and caring accommo- 
dations for the Wabun youth. 
Fishing and pontoon boats were 
made available to allow youth 
to experience fishing and trips 
out onto the expansive wilder- 
ness lake for the senior event 
only due to weather conditions. 
Horwood Lake Lodge through 
Albert’s Sports and Workwear 
in Timmins provided a fish- 
ing tackle kit and rod for each 
youth. 

It was great to have 
the Wabun youth here at our 
lodge. I’ve always empha- 
sized that we not only cater to 
our older fishing and hunting 
crowd but also must foster a 
new generation of fishermen 
and women that can grow to 


enjoy our northern wilderness, 
said Mike Brazeau. 

Wabun Tribal Council is a 
regional territorial organiza- 
tion which represents the six 
First Nation communities of 


Beaverhouse, Brunswick House, 
Chapleau Ojibwe, Flying Post, 
Matachewan and Mattagami in 
Northeastern Ontario and it is 
directed by its respective Chiefs. 


Wawatay News 

Sam Hunter, a citizen of 
Peawanuck has received his 
first delivery of alcohol via the 
LCBO’s new online deliver ser- 
vice. 

Unlike many First Nation 
communities in Nishnawbe Aski 
Nation, Peawanuck is not a dry 
community. 

“I saw it on the news and 
it seemed very convenient,” 
Hunter said. “There used to 
be people who supplied booze 
here but they would charge 
$100 for a 26 oz bottle. Also, 
freight from Moosonee for a 
case of beer is $64.” 

Hunter said his shipping 
charge was only $13 for two 
60 oz bottles. A much cheaper 
alternative. 

And it only took 12 days to 
receive his order. 

Hunter doesn’t think this 
new service from the LCBO will 


cause problems in Peawanuck 
because it has always been a 
wet community. “It will be more 
affordable so it might help solve 
some money problems,” he 
said. “A mickey (12 oz bottle) 
sells for $130, when they cost 
$13 down south.” 

Dry communities usually 
get searched at the airport, so 
there’s not really a chance to 
order booze into a dry commu- 
nity as it won’t be allowed in. 

Hunter thinks everything 
is going to be the same, just 
people will have a cheaper 
alternative. “The only problem 
I see here might be kids order- 
ing online, because it is really 
easy to get credit cards from 
the northern store. So it’s really 
easy to fake an age online.” 

Hunter plans to keep using 
the service. “I like to have a nice 
cold one every now and then,” 
he said. 



Mining/ Summit 


6 th Annual 


Preparing Aboriginal Communities 
for Mining-Related Business Opportunities 



" O CTOBER 20 th 20 16 

DAYS INN & CONFERENCE CENTRE, TIMMINS, ON 



/ ’ V llft'Y 






mm 


• * • TRADESHOW FREE & OPEN TO PUBLIC * • * 

FOR TICKETS, SPONSORSHIP & EXHIBITOR OPPORTUNITIES VISIT 

WWW.NADFEVENTS.ORG or CALL 1 -800-465-6821 

This year's event offers unique opportunities for participants to 
strengthen their capacity to explore and develop meaningful 
partnerships with Aboriginal and non-Aboriginat communities 
and businesses on mining related business opportunities. 



Hosted By: 

NISHNAWBE ASKI 
DEVELOPMENT FUND 

Supporting Aboriginal Success 


WWW.NADF.ORG 




OCTOBER 19 th 2016 

DAYS INN & CONFERENCE CENTRE, TIMMINS, ON 


REGISTER BY 

SEPTEMBER 1 st 

FOR YOUR CHANCE TO 

WIN 

THE EARLY BIRD 
PRIZE! 


Celebrating its 26th anniversary, the Annual NADF Business Awards 
showcases the outstanding achievements of Northern Ontario's 
growing Aboriginal business community and highlights their 
contributions to the growth and prosperity of our economy. 

We look forward to celebrating Aboriginal business with business, 
government and industry leaders. Join in the celebration! 

NOMINATIONS ARE OPEN! 

(DEADLINE: SEPTEMBER 9 th , 2016) 

FOR TICKETS & SPONSORSHIP O PPORTUNITIES 

VISIT WWW.NADFEVENTS.ORG 


WWW.NADF.ORG 
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Tune into Bell Channel 962 


First Bingo on September 13th. 
Bingo will take place every Tuesday 
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Caribou Legs spreads message of hope 
for missing and murdered women 



photo by Geoff Shields/Wawatay News 

Brad Firth the 46-year-old Gwich’in Nation citizen has been running across Canada 
to honour Canada’s Missing and Murdered Indigenous Women. 


Geoff Shields 

Wawatay News 

Brad Firth is a man of great convic- 
tion. The 46-year-old Gwich’in Nation 
family man with two children has 
been running across Canada to honour 
Canada’s Missing and Murdered Indig- 
enous Women. 

Known as Caribou Legs a name 
given to him by his cousin Matt Bourke 
from Fort Smith he is an accomplished 
ice road ultra-runner and motivational 
speaker/facilitator on various topics 
that include drugs, spirituality and 
health and wellness of body and spirit 
offering a solution and hope to Indig- 
enous youth of all ages. 

He recently brought his message to 
the town of Sioux Lookout at a recep- 
tion hosted by Darlene Angeconeb 
from Equay-Wuk Women’s Group at 
the Nishnawabe Garnik Friendship 
Centre where the evening was opened 
with a prayer from Elder Allan Towe- 
gishig from Long Lac First Nation fol- 
lowed by speeches of welcome from 
Mayor Doug Lawrence and Councillor 
Yolaine Kirlew from the Municipality of 
Sioux Lookout and Chair for the Sioux 
Lookout Anti-Racism Committee .He 
was then introduced by Angeconeb. 

Speaking for over an hour to an 
audience of approximately 40 people 
he emphasized through body lan- 
guage, life experiences and the use of a 
hand-drum, the need for First Nations 
Youth to get back to their traditional 
ways. 

He spoke about the need for com- 
munication between parents and chil- 
dren which he said has been lost due to 
computer technology such as X Boxes 


and Facebook which has sadly taken 
the place of direct communication he 
finished on a note of optimism with the 
need to embrace traditional values. 

Sharing his views afterwards he 
spoke about his cross-country run, “It 
started last summer when I was run- 
ning across Canada for the Council of 
Canadians during another run. I was 
running for freshwater awareness and 
carrying their campaign and my sister 
died, so I immediately got some sup- 
port to continue running and while I 
was running it dawned on me I should 
do a run in her honour and through 
my other friends, my Sundance friends 
more suggestions came in and it was 
put to me that I should do a national 
campaign around missing women and 
carry that message and because of my 
awareness runs in the past and I guess 
my popularity I found therefore that 
more people were supportive. I see 
it as just doing my job, I am a com- 
petitive long distance runner but I am 
also affected by our missing and mur- 
dered sisters up there so I am deeply 
impacted as well because I don’t want 
violence to continue into this younger 
generation so anything I can do, I am 
open to suggestions.” 

He continued, “I was born in Inu- 
vik, North West Territories so I lived 
22 years in the Artie but have spent 
the last 22 years living in my present 
home which is Vancouver. The Run will 
finish in November at St. Johns New- 
foundland we will be stopping at a few 
universities along the way to share the 
message but also when the Run is com- 
plete, I will go to Six Nations in South- 
ern Ontario and tour as well there and 
try and carry as much message there as 


possible there is lots of work to do, so I 
am just trying to find work but also to 
find a place where I am utilized.” 

During the day he visited Lac Seul 
First Nation, 

“It was amazing there were a lot of 
really friendly people some very nice 
and very touching stories were shared 
with me and people thanked me for 
carrying the message and for giving a 
little bit of comfort towards their fam- 
ilies, I felt a little bit relieved that my 
run is affecting people. I also got some 
good news from Lac Seul in relation to 
a campaign walk they are doing next 
summer.” 

“It’s going to be for residential 
school children who went missing, 
there were thousands and thousands 
of little kids who went missing in the 
care of the Catholic Schools so we are 
going to work on that and get ready 
in the wintertime and hopefully get as 
many people on board as we can it will 
be like the present one, a six month 
campaign from Vancouver to Nova Sco- 
tia so I’m looking forward to that.” 

Firth concluded with a message for 
all Indigenous youth, “We have to get 
back to basics, we have to get back to 
traditional knowledge.” 

“We have to get back to living 
healthy relationships, teaching our 
kids how to talk, how to communicate, 
how to recognize feelings and emo- 
tions learning the language of non vio- 
lence because without it, it’s going to 
get worse and there is going to be more 
and more cruel kids out there because 
of these X Boxes or those kind of theft 
auto games because we are losing so 
many kids every day to these games. 
It’s embarrassing.” 
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News 


NAN food symposium teaches tradition skills 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

The beaver skinning and 
goose cooking workshops were 
a hit at the Wee Turn Ma Keh 
Wina Food Symposium, held 
Aug. 23-25 at Camp Duncan 
near Thunder Bay. 

“This is my first time skin- 
ning a beaver — it feels kind 
of gross but it feels good,” says 
Muskrat Dam’s Karya Beardy. 
“I’ve seen my uncles skin a bea- 
ver but I’ve just never done it 
myself before.” 

Beardy says she needs to 
learn how to skin and butcher 
animals because her husband 
is a hunter. She learned how to 
skin a moose last fall. 

“All these years his mom 
would do his kills,” Beardy says. 
“So they told me: ‘You’re mar- 
ried now, you have to start cut- 
ting his (game).’ I just learned 
how to cut sturgeon too. There’s 
just a different way you have to 
cut the fins off on top because 
they are really sharp.” 

Webequie’s Lillian Suga- 
naqueb stressed how important 
it is for youth to learn tradi- 
tional skills such as trapping, 
skinning and preparing game. 

“I see a lot of interest so 
I think a lot more teaching 
should be given to youth, 
opportunities for them to 
learn their own ways of life,” 
Suganaqueb says. “A lot of this 
should be brought back into the 
reserves where they have set- 
tings like this where youth are 
allowed to do hands-on (activi- 
ties) so they become skilled in 
what they are really interested 
in.” 

Aroland’s Raymond Towedo 
delivered the Trapping and 
Skinning Beaver workshop 
on the second day of the Food 
Symposium. He has been a 
trapper instructor in his com- 
munity for the past four years. 

“I did a (trappers) course 
a year for the past four years,” 
Towedo says, noting that about 
10-15 community members 
usually participate in his trap- 
pers courses. “That is what you 


need to go on a (trapping) line. 
You need a certificate.” 

Towedo prefers using a #120 
trap and a box on a tree to trap 
marten. 

“That way you hang it on a 
tree and no mouse will damage 
your fur,” Towedo says. “When 
it’s on the ground, that is where 
you will lose your marten fur. 
It has holes all over, all kinds of 
holes in the body.” 

Towedo says the animal pelts 
need to be stretched differently 
according to the species. 

“Marten is fur out and bea- 
ver is just an oval shape, fur in 
on the board,” Towedo says. 
“The mink is fur in, same with 
the otter, fur in. The marten, fox 
and wolf are fur out. Muskrats 
are fur in.” 

Joseph Osawabine, artistic 
director of the Debajehmujig 
Theatre Group, enjoyed learn- 
ing the Cree method of cooking 
geese and bannock over the fire 
during the Food Symposium. 
Osawabine and three other 
Debajehmujig staff attended 
the Food Symposium to deliver 
two Food for Thought work- 
shops and an evening perfor- 
mance of Global Savages. 

“I was right in there learn- 
ing how to spin the goose on 
the string that it was hanging 
on (over the fire),” Osawabine 
says. “They cooked them over 
the fire — I’ve never seen it 
done quite like that before. It 
was delicious.” 

Suganaqueb says the Cree 
style of roasting geese over the 
fire was new to her as well, as 
people in her area usually boil or 
smoke geese. 

“At first they had to slowly 
cook the bannock so it didn’t 
burn,” Suganaqueb says. “After 
that they made a big fire so the 
goose could cook. It was really 
good, very soft.” 

The Food Symposium was 
held Aug. 23-25 at Camp Dun- 
can, which is located about 30 
minutes east of Thunder Bay on 
East Loon Lake Road. A wide 
variety of presentations were 
scheduled during the Food Sym- 
posium, including three Elder 



photos by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

ABOVE/LEFT: Muskrat Dam’s Karya Beardy learns how to skin a bea- 
ver from Aroland’s Raymond Towedo during the Wee Turn Ma Keh 
Wina Food Symposium, held Aug. 23-25 near Thunder Bay. 

LOWER LEFT: Elders Simon Froggand Kaylie Mamakwa presented a 
Legends and their Meanings workshop at the Wee Turn Ma Keh Wina. 


Teachings workshops by Agnes 
Corston on Traditional Food 
Preparation, Vina Hendrix on 
Living off the Land and Simon 
Frogg and Kaylie Mamakwa on 
Legends and their Meanings. 

“Storytelling is not just leg- 
ends; it’s the telling of how life is 
with people,” Frogg says. “I told 
stories about legends and about 
people that I knew, just ordinary 
people. And stories of hunting, 
trapping and fishing.” 

Matachewan Chief Alex 
Batise enjoyed listening to 
Frogg’s presentation on storytell- 
ing. 

“We used to listen to (stories) 
like that when I was growing 
up on my First Nation,” Batise 
says. “We sat around a campfire 
or sat around in a cabin and one 
of our Elders would be talking 
about ... spirits and whatnot. 
Each community has their own 


legends and stories.” 

Aroland’s Kathryn Atlookan 
also enjoyed Frogg’s story tell- 
ing presentation. 

“It was pretty awesome — 
different stories I never heard 
growing up,” Atlookan says. “It 
was about all different stories 
of him growing up, that was 
passed down from his grand- 
fathers. They were all interest- 
ing and nice to hear. He talked 
about how his grandfather 
taught him to trap. It was inter- 
esting.” 

Osawabine was also inter- 
ested in hearing Frogg’s sto- 
ries during one of his Food for 
Thought workshops. 

“He started telling Wesake- 
chak stories, that are kind of 
along the same line as the 
Nanabush stories (I shared) 
but with different characters,” 
Osawabine says. 
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Six Nations* traditional seed keeper Terrylyn Brant shared 
her knowledge about corn during the Wee Turn Ma Keh Wina 
Food Symposium, held Aug. 23-25 near Thunder Bay. 

Seeds and bees at 
food symposium 


Wataynikaneyap Power to connect remote 
First Nation communities to electricity grid 



submitted photo 

Margaret Kenequanash, Chair of Watay Power speaks at a press conference announcing the partnership 
with Ontario in Thunder Bay. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Seed Saving and an Introduc- 
tion to Bee Keeping Basics for 
your Community were among 
the wide variety of workshops 
featured at the Wee Turn Ma 
Keh Wina Food Symposium. 

“I maintain some seeds that 
have been in my family since 
time immemorial,” says Ter- 
rylyn Brant, a traditional seed 
keeper from Six Nations. “I 
was raised as a traditional seed 
keeper and grower of foods. 
I have several corn varieties, 
beans and traditional tobacco 
that we use in our prayer cere- 
monies. I was fortunate to have 
been taught by prolific farmers 
all my life.” 

Brant says there are tradi- 
tional seed keeper gatherings 
where people meet to share 
their seeds. 

“That’s how we keep the line 
strong,” Brant says. “You can’t 
keep always growing the same 
seed, you’ve got to invigorate 
it.” 

Brant says the Haudeno- 
saunee people had “enormous” 
civilizations that were based 
on corn in the past, noting that 
corn used to account for about 
62 per cent of the Haudeno- 
saunee diet back then. 

“Our agricultural ceremonies 
and the ceremonial calendar 
are the same thing,” Brant says. 
“When certain things come 
ripe, we do ceremony. When it’s 
time to plant, we do ceremony. 
When it’s time to harvest, we do 
ceremony. Everything is based 
around agriculture in our tradi- 
tional communities.” 

Brant shared a corn recipe 
with the Food Symposium par- 
ticipants during the supper 
meal on the second day of the 
gathering. 

“We took some of the white 
corn, which is the staple of the 
Haudenosaunee people, and we 
did some lying with it in some 
poplar ashes,” Brant says, not- 
ing the lye process involves boil- 
ing the corn with wood ashes. 
“That is what we are going to 
be serving at supper tonight 
so people can sample what the 
white corn tastes like and get a 
gist of how it is different than 
the kind of corn that you just 
buy in the grocery store nowa- 


days. I just told them to fry it in 
butter and salt and pepper.” 

The Food Symposium was 
held Aug. 23-25 at Camp Dun- 
can, which is located about 30 
minutes east of Thunder Bay on 
East Loon Lake Road. 

Erin Beagle, executive direc- 
tor of Roots to Harvest in Thun- 
der Bay, focused on how to start 
up beehives during her Bee 
Keeping Basics for your Com- 
munity presentation. 

“Mostly we talked about how 
to start up beehives, the equip- 
ment that you need, the sorts of 
things to consider about where 
to put it and how to place it, 
and special northern consider- 
ations like winterizing and bear- 
proofing,” Beagle says. 

Roots to Harvest has set up 
two beehive sites in Thunder 
Bay over the past few years, 
including one at the new Urban 
Farm site on the north side of 
the city. 

“We use bees as a way to 
build skills, a little bit of eco- 
nomic development for our 
organization, like social enter- 
prise, and as an engagement 
piece for the community and for 
our staff who are learning and 
training here,” Beagle says. “It 
takes a different kind of concen- 
tration and energy level to work 
with bees and be calm around 
them.” 

Beagle says some of the First 
Nations staff have become 
“really” proficient at working 
with the bees at the Urban Farm 
site. 

“They know what to look 
for and they know how to spot 
queen bees, which I find hard 
for myself,” Beagle says. “And 
they know about taking honey 
off and processing that honey.” 

Beagle says there was a good 
response from the participants 
at the Food Symposium, not- 
ing they were interested in pol- 
lination, honey production, 
community engagement and 
resiliency and control over their 
food supply. 

“My advice or encourage- 
ment was to not do it alone,” 
Beagle says. “Go in with sev- 
eral other people so that you 
have hives to compare to, you 
can troubleshoot together, you 
can solve problems and you can 
share equipment, because it is 
not cheap, nor is it easy.” 


Wawatay News 

Ontario has selected 
Wataynikaneyap Power LP 
(Watay) to connect 16 remote 
First Nation communities that 
currently rely on diesel power 
to the province’s electricity grid. 

Once complete, the project 
will provide more than 10,000 
people living in remote First 
Nation communities in north- 
western Ontario with a reli- 
able, clean supply of electricity. 
Watay Power plans to begin 
construction work starting in 
2018, once all approvals are 
secured, with the goal of com- 
pleting construction and con- 
necting communities by 2024. 

Watay Power is an unprec- 
edented partnership between 
a consortium of 20 First Nation 
communities and a transmission 
partner, Fortis Ontario and RES 
Canada (RES/FortisOntario). 

Connecting these communi- 
ties and replacing diesel-fired 
electricity with clean power 
would reduce harmful green- 
house gas emissions and sup- 
port jobs and economic growth. 
The project is expected to cre- 
ate over 680 jobs in Ontario 
during the construction period 
and save about $1 billion over 
the life of the project compared 
to continued use of costly diesel 


fuel and support long-term eco- 
nomic opportunities. 

Connecting remote First 
Nations to the electricity grid is 
part of the government’s eco- 
nomic plan to build Ontario up 
and deliver on its number-one 
priority to grow the economy 
and create jobs. The four-part 
plan includes helping more 
people get and create the jobs 
of the future by expanding 
access to high-quality college 
and university education. The 
plan is making the largest infra- 
structure investment in hospi- 
tals, schools, roads, bridges 
and transit in Ontario’s history 
and is investing in a low-carbon 
economy driven by innovative, 


high-growth, export-oriented 
businesses. The plan is also 
helping working Ontarians 
achieve a more secure retire- 
ment. 

“This is a major achieve- 
ment and I am pleased recog- 
nize to the tremendous work 
that Wataynikaneyap Power has 
accomplished to bring reliable 
supplies of electricity to north- 
ern and remote communities,” 
said NAN Grand Chief Alvin 
Fiddler. “We are pleased that 
Ontario has identified this proj- 
ect as a priority. We hope that 
Watay Power’s application to 
the Ontario Energy Board OEB 
and all environmental assess- 
ment work is completed and 


approved as quickly as possible 
so that construction can begin 
on schedule to connect all of 
these communities to the grid 
by 2024.” 

Fiddler continued: “Many of 
our First Nation communities 
still rely on diesel generation for 
electricity, but the cost of elec- 
trical power generated by die- 
sel is considerably greater than 
energy costs in cities across 
Ontario,” said Fiddler. “The 
Watay Power consortium is 
designed to significantly reduce 
the financial burden for many 
First Nations while eliminating 
the health, safety and environ- 
mental impacts associated with 
diesel generation.” 


PAY EQUITY NOTICE 

The Ontario Pay Equity Act requires provincially regulated 
employers to achieve and maintain pay equity. Consistent 
with its obligations pursuant to the Pay Equity Act, The 
Nishnawbe-Gamik Friendship Centre has taken steps to 
ensure that pay equity has been implemented. If you were 
employed with the Nishnawbe Garnik Friendship Centre 
between 1994 to present you may be eligible for retroactive 
pay. Please call reception at 807-737-1903 if you would like 
to request a copy of the Pay Equity Plan and complete a 
brief pay equity questionnaire. 
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Commentary 

First Nation struggles 
finding some success 



I t has been a hot and humid 
summer in Northern 
Ontario. However, the 
political climate for First Nation 
people in this province and 
right across Canada has been 
refreshing. A lot of good things 
are beginning to happen for 
First Nations in education, 
housing and economic develop- 
ment. All this has been possible 
mostly because of a change in 
the federal government with 
Prime Minister Justin Trudeau 
as leader. 

Although I was very sad to 
tune in to the final Tragically 
Hip concert in Kingston on CBC 
it was also a chance to witness 
a little bit of cultural history 
being made and to pay hom- 
age to an incredible Canadian 
band and of course the creative 
genius Gord Downie. 

During the concert a very 
refreshing thing happened 
when Downie put Prime Minis- 
ter Trudeau under the spotlight 
and urged him to keep moving 
ahead with making lives bet- 
ter for the people in the north. 
Of course we all knew that he 
meant the First Nation people 
of Canada and in particular 
up in my home community of 
Attawapiskat and other loca- 
tions on the great James Bay. 

I was so proud for those 
moments when the Prime 
Minister and Downie were con- 
necting and in a way making 
an informal pact to make a dif- 
ference for First Nation people. 
Downie and the band were one 
of the few major music acts to 
ever travel north and play for 
First Nation people while they 
were in their prime and could 
have performed on any stage in 
the world. 

The Tragically Hip really 
voiced their concerns and love 
for First Nation people over the 
years and they are a favourite 
band of Native people right 
across the country. 

To realize that Downie used 
his precious few moments at 
his final concert ever to lobby 
for my people made my heart 
swell with pride and hope for 
the future. 

The Tragically Hip really 
are about what it means to be 
Canadian. The band is caring, 
kind, responsible and not afraid 
to take a stand. That is who we 
are as Canadians when we are 
at our best. 

As Canadians we care about 
the weak, the elderly, the chil- 
dren, minorities, the sick and 
the down and out. We have 
developed a society with a lot of 
programs that make sure we are 
caring for each other. As a First 


Nation person I can tell you our 
struggle has been long and diffi- 
cult and we have had to endure 
a lot of pain and grief but things 
are looking up thanks to quality 
people like Gord Downie and 
Justin Trudeau. Gord and all of 
our First Nation leaders and the 
public are right to keep some 
pressure on the Prime Minister 
and the Liberal government. 
After all, nobody gets elected as 
Prime Minister that is not rub- 
ber stamped by the very power- 
ful one percent and that small 
and influential group has a lot 
of say in what happens in terms 
of government policy. 

For proof of that, we just 
have to look at the presidency 
of the first black ever elected to 
power in the United States. 

That government has carried 
on the same wars and most 
of the same policies that the 
dreaded Bush government ran 
for years. 

So our voices must be heard 
by Prime Minister Justin 
Trudeau to make sure he has 
the will of the people behind 
him so that he can make lives 
better, more peaceful and fairer 
for all of us. 

With that in mind I want 
to note how proud I am and 
First Nation people across the 
country are of our very own 
Chief Marcia Brown Martel of 
Beaverhouse First Nation. This 
feisty and articulate woman has 
been fighting for years to make 
the Canadian public aware of 
the 60s scoop. 

The 60s Scoop, which 
started in the 1960s and ran 
into the 1980s was all about 
government policy that allowed 
Ontario child welfare services 
to place thousands of First 
Nation children with non- 
Native families over a period of 
some 20 years. 

That policy stole children 
away from their families and 
robbed them of being brought 
up in in traditional and cultural 
settings. The experience for so 
many people was disastrous. 

Chief Brown Martel has 
been fighting the good fight 
through the courts to have the 
government be held respon- 
sible through a class action 
lawsuit with the goal of a fair 
settlement awarded to those 
First Nation people who were 
involved. 

Chief Brown Martel, the 
representative in the law case 
for Ontario, was in Toronto 
recently as part of a large group 
demonstrating outside the 
courthouse where a hearing on 
the case was being held. 

Hopefully, with the new 
more respectful and fair 
approach our provincial and 
federal governments are devel- 
oping with my people Chief 
Brown Martel will find success 
after her years of dedication to 
this cause. It is good to see some 
light at the end of the tunnel. 

www.underthenorthernsky.com 


Beach volleyball in the north 



photo submitted by Sheryl Waboose and Daniel Meeseetawageesic/Special to Wawatay News 

Johnny Sugarhead sets the ball during Eabametoong First Nation’s first beach volleyball tournament, which took place during their 
Summer Games Festival, August 27 - 30th 2016. Sugarhead’s two-person team won the championship and a $500 cash prize. Festi- 
val organizer Paul Holcroft had approximately 20 truckloads of sand to the community’s lakefront for the games, at a cost of $ 2100. 
“It was very worth it,” said Holcroft. Photo and Cutline by Sheryl Waboose and Daniel Meeseetawageesic. 


I have seen the faces of hope 



T his summer I have had the 
pleasure of being visited 
by some of my family 
members. It has made me real- 
ize how things have changed 
back home in Attawapiskat. 

I see those changes in smil- 
ing faces of hope. My nephew 
Philip visited to show me his 
new truck. It really is an amaz- 
ing vehicle and it was good 
to see him at only 24 years of 
age on a break from work and 
cruising around on a road trip. 
My nieces Brianna, April and 
Julia also dropped in to say hi 
on their way to North Bay for 
college. The girls were hilarious 
and really brightened up my 
day. It was fantastic to see them 
in their new Jeep and heading 
off for fresh adventures in the 
city. My brother Paul and his 
daughter Lynniah also made 
a point to pause on their trip 
south to Ottawa to join his wife 
Theresa and son Liam who had 
to be transported to the hospital 
there. Earlier in the summer my 
brother Lawrence stopped for 
coffee and brought me all kinds 
of healthy treats he and his wife 
Christine had prepared. 

These visits with my fam- 
ily members made me realize 


that things have improved in 
so many ways for my people 
back in Attawapiskat. There are 
still a lot of problems, drug and 
alcohol abuse and family vio- 
lence. There is a lack of hous- 
ing and a lot of young people 
feel lost in a community that is 
changing rapidly. Still, I see the 
benefits of my family; friends 
and neighbours back home hav- 
ing good, well paying jobs and 
taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunities in getting an education. 
That is a huge change over the 
past 20 years. 

In the past there were very 
few employment opportunities 
in the community, no running 
water, no indoor bathrooms 
and drinking water had to be 
hauled from the river. That was 
only a couple of decades ago. 
With the coming of De Beers 
and the Victor diamond mine 
a lot of things changed. For 
the most part many of those 
changes have been positive. 
People now have better lives 
and opportunities for real work. 
They are working at the mine, 
running companies associated 
with De Beers, starting up new 
businesses, getting training 
opportunities and living lives 
like non-Native people do in 
the outside world. Things are 
not perfect but they are getting 
better. 

I have had the good fortune 
over the past two decades to 
watch what can happen when 
big resource companies work 
with First Nations at the table 
in terms of development on 


traditional lands. In northeast- 
ern Ontario, I have witnessed 
the Wabun Tribal Council of 
First Nations improve the lives 
of their community members. 
They did this through their 
involvement in all kinds of 
mining, forestry and hydro 
agreements. These opportuni- 
ties were not available to First 
Nation people in a big way even 
only 20 years ago. Today, we 
see resource companies work- 
ing together with First Nations 
to make sure that major devel- 
opments go ahead that benefit 
everyone. 

There are still many concerns 
from First Nation Elders and 
leadership in terms of caring 
for the environment, the land, 
the water, the air and all of the 
creatures that share our space 
with us. 

However, I have seen good 
agreements made between 
resource developers and First 
Nations that honour the land 
and put in place procedures and 
policies to lessen the impact of 
development on the environ- 
ment. We will always have 
those few people who want to 
stop development at all levels 
but most of our First Nation 
Elders and leadership realize 
that it is better to join develop- 
ers and government at the deci- 
sion table. 

Our people need to make 
sure that opportunities in 
resource development go ahead 
while addressing our concerns 
for the environment and that 
we share in the benefits in 


terms of employment, training 
and community improvement. 

Currently De Beers is con- 
sidering a new mine site, the 
Tango Extension that is not far 
from the current Victor site that 
will be closing down in 2018. 
The company has invested over 
a billion dollars in developing 
the area and it makes sense that 
rather than closing up and leav- 
ing they stay on and mine the 
Tango Extension. Many Native 
people are counting on a future 
that provides jobs, training and 
a life in general with care when 
it comes to the impact on the 
land, water, air and wildlife. 

If the community and its 
members work together with 
De Beers good things are pos- 
sible. None of us really want 
to go back to the days where 
the only opportunity to make 
money was to apply for the 
few jobs in the community or 
get onto the welfare system. 
Things need to improve and 
Prime Minister Justin Trudeau’s 
federal government has already 
made commitments to make 
changes that will improve life 
for my people right across the 
country. 

We need to stay on track and 
make sure our future genera- 
tions have hope for a better life. 
We cannot do that alone or in 
isolation. We have to learn to 
work together with government 
and industry to make sure that 
we are benefiting far into the 
future. 

www.underthenorthernsky.com 


CONTACT US 


Sioux Lookout 

Office Hours: 8:30-5:00 CST 

Phone: (807) 737-2951 

Toll Free: 1-800-243-9059 

Fax: (807) 737-3224 

(807) 737-2263 

Timmins 

Office Hours: 8:30-4:30 EST 

Phone: (705)360-4556 

Toll Free: 1-877-929-2829 

Fax: (705)360-1601 
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Editors Note: 

Wawatay apologizes for the 
delay in the Radio Bingo, which 
was advertised as beginning 
in July. Due to a delay in our 
funding we had to postpone 
the start of Radio Bingo until 
October 4. 

Visit www.wawataynews.ca/ 
bingo for more details. 
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ASWCO volleyball tryouts held in Thunder Bay 



photo by Rick Garrick/Wawtaay News 

Team Canada volleyball players Dallas Soonias and Jaimie Thibeault, left, shared some of their skills and 
techniques during the Aug. 27-28 Aboriginal Sport and Wellness Council of Ontario Volleyball Skills Camp. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

The Aboriginal Sport and 
Wellness Council of Ontario 
Volleyball Skills Camp featur- 
ing Team Canada players Dallas 
Soonias and Jaimie Thibeault 
was a hit for about 70 First 
Nations youth. 

“It’s pretty exciting trying out 
for the Aboriginal Team Ontario 
volleyball,” says Deer Lake’s 
Keelan Meekis, who was try- 
ing out for the U19 Male team. 
“I felt pretty nervous just being 
here in front of these amazing 
athletes, Dallas Soonias and 
Jaimie Thibeault. You can tell 
they have experience with their 
moves; they know what they 
are doing and they are pretty 
good role models for us youth.” 

Soonias played for the Team 
Canada men’s indoor volleyball 
team for 13 years while Thi- 
beault played for the Team Can- 
ada women’s indoor volleyball 
team for six years. 

“It seems like everyone is 
learning from this,” Meekis 
says. “They’re learning how to 
really work on their technique.” 

The ASWCO Volleyball Skills 
Camp was held Aug. 27-28 


at the Lakehead University 
Thunderdome gymnasium, 
with youth trying out for the 
U19 and U16 Male and Female 
Aboriginal Team Ontario teams. 
The camp was just the first of at 
least three tryout camps for the 
upcoming 2017 North Ameri- 
can Indigenous Games, which 
are scheduled for July 2017 in 
Toronto. 


There is a lot of 
competition and you 
need to put a lot of 
effort into it... 

- Rachael Cameron 

“I notice there is a lot of com- 
petition and you need to put a 
lot of effort into it, or they are 
not going to be focusing on you 
as much as other players,” says 
Rachael Cameron, who was 
trying out for the U16 Female 
team. “I’ve got help with my 
setting and my passing and just 
team bonding.” 

Cameron enjoyed meeting 
and learning from Soonias and 
Thibeault. 


“It’s really fun getting to 
know an Aboriginal person who 
plays volleyball,” Cameron says. 
“It’s just a good role model.” 

Cameron encouraged other 
youth to strive for their goals. 

“Don’t be afraid to tryout 
for any sport,” Cameron says. 
“Don’t be afraid to give it your 
best.” 

Soonias says sport gave him 
an outlet when he was the same 
age as the youth at the camp. 

“It was a way for me to chan- 
nel all of my energy into some- 
thing positive,” Soonias says. 
“We learned teamwork, learned 
how deal with being terrible 
at something and sticking at it 
and then positive results come. 
I think these are important les- 
sons for kids to learn.” 

Soonias says it was fun work- 
ing with the youth. 

“You could see hour to hour 
that they were more willing 
to fail at something,” Soon- 
ias says. “And that is what we 
want, because as you fail, you 
improve.” 

Thibeault says the camp was 
“great.” 

“I’m pretty happy about the 
turnout — on Friday night we 
heard there were 35 kids so 


Dallas and I put together a 
camp for 35 kids,” Thibeault 
says. “We came in the morning 
and there’s 71 kids. We were 
like ‘Oh, good.’ It’s a good prob- 
lem to have when there’s lots of 
kids coming out.” 

Soonias and Thibeault began 
delivering volleyball camps ear- 
lier this year for youth across 
the country. 

“Some have been really 
rewarding and really successful 
and it’s been really nice,” Thi- 
beault says. “Them being in the 
gym with us is the positive sign. 
We’re helping change the path 


for the youth ... so they can 
come back and be the leaders of 
their community later on.” 

Jocelyn Cheechoo, general 
manager of Aboriginal Team 
Ontario with ASWCO, says the 
youth enjoyed their time during 
the camp. 

“Dallas and Jaimie are 
teaching them quite a bit, just 
little things you can adjust as 
a player for your fundamental 
skills, like your bumping, set- 
ting, hitting, defence, ready 
position,” Cheechoo says. “They 
seem to be really enjoying their 
time with them.” 


Ryan White, sport leader for 
volleyball with Aboriginal Team 
Ontario, says the tryouts were 
“excellent.” 

“We had a big turnout, we 
had Dallas Soonias and Jaimie 
Thibeault helping out with 
the tryouts,” White says. “The 
youth were excited about that. 
The coaches have been doing 
basic drills, going through the 
motions but at the same time 
maintaining the fact that it is a 
tryout. There is a lot of coach- 
ing but at the same time build- 
ing those building blocks and 
basics for volleyball.” 


A dream grant comes 
through for PFFNHS 


Geoff Shields 

Wawatay News 

Northern Ontario’s Peli- 
can Falls First Nations High 
School were given a donation 
of $150,000 on August 29th 
towards the building of a new 
baseball diamond by the Jays 
Care Foundation through their 
“Field of Dreams” granting pro- 
gram for capital spaces infra- 
structure. 

Graham Coughlin (First 
Nations Student Success Pro- 
gram Co-coordinator) and 
Shawn Hordy (Health and 
Physical Education Teacher) 
from PFFNHS were presented 
with a cheque by Founda- 
tion Executive Director Robert 
Witchel at the Foundations sec- 
ond “Beyond the Ballpark Tour- 
nament ” a two day event held 
at Camp Manitou and the John 
Blumberg Sportsplex outside 
Winnipeg, Manitoba which was 
attended by over 75 Indigenous 
youth from 15 First Nations 
communities. 

Witchel gave some insight 
into the Foundations activities, 
“We believe baseball has the 
power to create lasting social 
change for children and youth, 
which is why we help kids get 
involved with the game, build 
safe places in which they can 
play and support organizations 
dedicated to improving the lives 
of Canadian kids. 

In 2016 Jays Care will invest 
over $ 5 million across Canada, 
shrinking the opportunity gap 
for over 65,000 Canadian chil- 
dren and youth through our 
six programs, Rookie League, 
Challenger Baseball, Field of 
Dreams, Play Ball, Take Me 
Out to the Ballgame and Girls 
at Bat.” 

He continued, “In relation to 
PFFNHS, representatives from 
the Northern Nishnawbe Edu- 
cation Council which oversees 
PFFNHS, submitted an applica- 
tion to Jays Care for the grant in 
January 2016. Jays Care board 
of directors had expressed an 
interest in providing funding 
for a First Nations related capi- 


tal space project for a number 
of years and the application 
from PFFNHS was incredibly 
well presented. Based on the 
less than ideal condition of 
their current baseball diamond 
and the specific and unique set 
of challenges facing the indig- 
enous youth who attend PFF- 
NHS, we were compelled to 
invest the maximum possible 
amount of money. The sport of 
baseball is uniquely suited to 
help teach youth valuable life 
skills that will help them over- 
come the challenges they will 
face throughout their adoles- 
cence and beyond. We believe 
that a baseball diamond can act 
as a classroom, where partici- 
pants learn teamwork; dedica- 
tion, leadership and resiliency, 
all qualities that can help stu- 
dents attending PFFNHS over- 
come the challenges they face 
both now and in the future. We 
are incredibly honoured to pro- 
vide the students of PFFNHS 
with the baseball diamond and 
classroom, they deserve it,” he 
said. 

Hordy spoke about the grant 
application and construction of 
the diamond, “ We approached 
Angus Hopper a project man- 
ager for the NNEC organization 
who searches out and writes 
grants he initiated the process 
around November 2015 with 
Jays Care.” 

He added, “We contacted the 
contractors last week, we need 
to get professionals who know 
how to make baseball diamonds 
to come and do it. We are hop- 
ing to do the ground work this 
Fall and definitely have it ready 
for the students next year.” 

Coughlin said, “We are 
really excited and will always 
be super thankful that Jays 
Care accepted our application 
and are willing to invest this 
big chunk of money into our 
school, we will be just super 
excited to see the finished prod- 
uct and for the kids to come 
back next year and see the 
improvements we have made 
for them over the Summer.” 


First Open House 

McDowell Lake First Nation Community Based Land Use Planning Project 

Invitation to Participate 


McDowell Lake First Nation is pleased to invite you to participate in this Community Based Land Use Planning process. Our First 
Nation is working together with the Ministry of Natural Resources and Forestry to prepare a land use plan that will support the 
protection of land and water and enable community development and economic opportunities. As part of Ontario’ s Far North Land Use 
Planning Initiative, McDowell Lake First Nation has a lead role in the planning process and approval of the plan. 

The McDowell Lake Community Based Land Use Plan will identify economic development and protection interests and opportunities, set 
out land use areas within the planning area, describe land uses and activities within those areas and support McDowell Lake as a self- 
sustaining community. The plan will address provincial interests and take into account the objectives for planning set out in the Far North 
Act, 2010. 

McDowell Lake First Nation has identified an Area 
of Interest for Planning that is 
approximately 89,450 hectares in size. This 
area is part of a broader traditional use area 
to which McDowell Lake people are 
connected. The area is located in the Far 
North of Ontario, approximately 50km north 
of Pikangikum and Cat Lake First Nations 
and 30km. South of North Spirit Lake First 
Nation (see map). 

A Terms of Reference has been completed to guide 
the determination of the final Planning Area 
and to direct the preparation of the McDowell 
Lake Community Based Land Use Plan for 
that area. 

The McDowell Lake Community Based Land Use 
Planning process is based upon information 
sharing, open dialogue, cooperation and 
consensus-building. All interested people 
and organizations will be invited to engage in 
a dialogue and provide input to the plan at 
key milestones in the Process. 

The tentative schedule for Public Consultation is: 

1 . Invitation to Participate, Viewing the Terms of 

Reference and Background Information: 

*September 20, 2016 (this is the current 
opportunity) 

2. Public Review of Draft Plan: 

Summer 2017 

IFHomm: the beginning of the public dialogue process. The First Open House will be held at the following 

timeF^N«M6oterc21317-18 



Location Map: McDowell Lake First Nation Area of Interest for Planning 


September 19, 2016 Red Lake, ON, 

2:00 p.m. to 8:00 p.m. Red Lake Regional Heritage Centre 

Information about the Community-Based Land Use Planning process, including the Terms of Reference, can be found on the 
Environmental Bill of Rights Registry at ontario.ca/ebr . ER # 012-8416 and on the Far North Website at www.ontario.ca/farnorth . 

The Ministry of Natural Resources and Forestry is collecting your personal information and comments under the authority of the Far North 
Act. Any personal information you provide (address, name, telephone, etc.) will be protected in accordance with the Freedom of 
Information and Protection of Privacy Act, however your comments will become part of the record of consultation and may be shared with 
the general public. Your personal information may be used by the Ministry of Natural Resources and Forestry to send you further 
information related to this planning exercise. If you have questions about use of your personal information, please contact Kathy 
Crampton at (807) 727-1332. 


Additionally, at any time during the planning process, you may address questions or comment to the following individuals: 


Daniel James 
Land Use Technician 
McDowell Lake First Nation 
(807) 735-1381 ext. 1198 



Mike Sanders 
Far North Planner 

Ministry of Natural Resources and Forestry 
(807) 727-1343 
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Co in in u nit 


XXXV Keeway win Awards honour achievements 


Wawatay News 

Nishnawbe Aski Nation 
(NAN) Grand Chief Alvin Fid- 
dler, on behalf of the NAN Exec- 
utive Council, congratulates the 
recipients of the 2016 Keeway- 
win Awards for their outstand- 
ing achievements and contribu- 
tions to NAN. 

“On behalf of the Chiefs and 
Councils of NAN it is my honour 
to congratulate all of this year’s 
award recipients for their com- 
mitment to their communities 


and improving the lives of the 
people of NAN,” said Grand 
Chief Alvin Fiddler. “The dedi- 
cation, leadership and compas- 
sion of these outstanding indi- 
viduals has made a tremendous 
impact on the lives of our.” 

This year, NAN gave out a 
Special Recognition Award to 
Stanley Barkman from Sachigo 
Lake First Nation who walked 
from Sioux Lookout to Fort 
McMurray and raised $25,000 
for the forest fires that hap- 
pened in Fort McMurray, 


Alberta back in May. 

Stanley has helped with 
many walks in the past but the 
walk to Fort McMurray was the 
most challenging and longest 
walk yet. 

The recipients were hon- 
oured at a banquet Wednesday 
evening during the XXXV Kee- 
waywin Chiefs Conference held 
in Taykwa Tagamou Nation. 


Award recipients include: 

NAN Special Recognition 
Award- Stanley Barkman, 
Sachigo Lake First Nation 

NAN Elder Recognition Award- 
Madeline Mary Wheesk, Taykwa 
Tagamou Nation 

Emile Nakogee Award for Out- 
standing Leadership- Margaret 
Kenequanash, North Caribou 
Lake First Nation 


NAN Woman Award- Betsy Con- 
nor, Tayka Tagamou Nation 
NAN Youth Academic Award- 
Summer Wabasse, Webequie 
First Nation 

Nan Youth Academic Award- 
Erickson Owen, Poplar Hill First 
Nation 

NAN Youth Leadership Award- 
Monica Kataquapit, Attawapis- 
kat First Nation 


NAN Youth Athletic Award- 
Quintin Loon, Stewardson, Slate 
Falls First Nation 

NAN Staff Recognition Award- 
Angela Carter, Michipicoten First 
Nation 

NAN Host Community Award- 
Taykwa Tagamou Nation 


IMPORTANT PUBLIC NOTICE 




indicates new 


Phase 1 

Start Date: September 2016 
Completion Date: September 2017 


Phase 2 

Start Date: September 2017 
Completion Date: April 2018 


During this major renovation, 
travelers will experience delays 
in getting to and navigating the 
terminal building itself. 

It is highly recommended that 
you plan accordingly and allow 
yourself more time to check in 
to your flight. 

We thank all passengers and 
users of the airport terminal 
building for their continued 
patience. We apologize for any 
inconvenience caused by the 
project. 


Temporary baggage 
claim drop off using 
existing carousel 


Construction will 
begin with this area 
(Baggage Makeup) 


Temporary Entrance and Exrt to 
the apron through the 
construction area for 


Baggage 
carts will 
need to 
navigate 
around 
the new 
baggage 
makeup 
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temporary path of travel 
by passengers during 
Phase 2 construction 


Temporary 
baggage 
handling 
route 
during 
Phase 3, 
Exterior 
^■Cart 
\ storage 
facilities 
will need 
to be 
removed 
to provide 
a path for 
the carts. 
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need to be 
emporahly located in 
sftNs area during phase 
of construction. 
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Phase 2 
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More detailed information will be 
made available through various 
media including newspaper, 
web and posted in public 
areas as the project continues. 



SIOUX LOOKOUT 

Hub of the North 


SIOUX LOOKOUT MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 

#7 Airport Road, P.O. Box 158 

Sioux Lookout, ON P8T 1A4 

Phone: (807) 737-2829 Fax: (807) 737-2985 

www.siouxlookoutairport.ca 
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photos submitted by Nishnawbe Aski Nation 

ABOVE: The years Keeywaywin Award recipients were honoured at 
a banquet Wednesday evening during the XXXV Keewaywin Chiefs 
Conference held in Taykwa Tagamou Nation. 

TOP MIDDLE: NAN Youth Academic Award- Erickson Owen, Poplar Hill 
First Nation 

TOP RIGHT: NAN Special Recognition Award- Stanley Barkman, 
Sachigo Lake First Nation 

RIGHT: NAN Youth Athletic Award- Quintin Loon, Stewardson, Slate 
Falls First Nation 

BOTTOM RIGHT: NAN Woman Award- Betsy Connor, Tayka Tagamou 
Nation 





LEARN THE SIGNS OF STROKE 


Face 


is it drooping? 


A|RMS 

can you raise both? 

SlPEECH 


is it slurred or jumbled? 



to call 9-1-1 right away or your 
local emergency number. 


act |F]|A|[Sj[T] because the 

QUICKER YOU ACT, THE MORE 
OF THE PERSON YOU SAVE. 

© Heart and Stroke Foundation of Canada, 2014 


HEART & 1 
STROKE 

FOUNDATION 


Generously supported by iGOLDCORP 




YOU HAVE A BUSINESS IDEA? 


LOANS 

NEW! WE MATCH COMPETITORS INTEREST RATES 

& OFFER COMMERCIAL MORTGAGES (CERTAIN CONDITIONS APPLY) 

• Flexible & Matching Interest Rates 

• Flexible Loan Terms 

• Flexible Repayment Plans 

• Expert Support 


GRANTS 


Metis 

VOYAGE UR 

Development Fund 


/ % WAJKENAGUN 





PWI-DI-GOO-ZING 

NE-YAA-ZHING 


ABFP is an equity program for Aboriginal entrepreneurs and businesses 
operating in Northern Ontario. The grants are generally non-repayable. 

ABFP promotes the growth of a strong and vibrant Aboriginal business community 
in Northern Ontario by offering Aboriginal entrepreneurs a range of services and 
supports. Support will vary depending upon the needs of the client, the availability 
and sources of funding, the eligibility of costs, the economic benefits, and the 
project viability. 

You may qualify to receive a non-repayable grant up to 
$99,999 (Individuals) & $249,999 (First Nation Communities) 


call 1 -800-465-6821 today to discuss your business idea! 


Learn more at heartandstroke.ca/FAST 


Community Futures Development Corporation 
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photo by Tessa Bois photo by Tessa Bois 

L-R: Coun. Jackie Kakekagamick, Coun. Corey Rae, artist Collins Campbell, Deputy Chief Donald Campbell, Youth, children and their parents lining up to play games and collect their prizes at the Rez Fair, 
and Head Councillor Phillip Campbell. 


New hotel opens in North 
Spirit Lake 


Eabametoong hosts Rez 
Fair for youth during CLE 


James Rae and LaRhonda Oom- 
bash 

Special to Wawatay News 

The grand opening of North 
Spirit Lake First Nation’s brand 
new hotel, the “Cliffdweller 
Inn”, took place on Aug. 17, 
with deputy chief Donald 
Campbell, head councillor Phil- 
lip Campbell, councillor Corey 


Rae, councillor Jackie Kakeka- 
gamick, and many community 
members present for the cel- 
ebration. 

Hotel manager Joanne Rae 
organized the grand opening, 
along with Kayla Rae and sev- 
eral volunteers from the com- 
munity who assisted with the 
event. The name of the hotel 
was picked by Chief and Coun- 


cil, following submissions by 
community members Joy Kee- 
waykapow and Philomena Mee- 
kis, who received an honoura- 
rium for the name. The name 
was submitted in English and 
in Oji-Cree and was combined 
to name the hotel. North Spirit 
Lake artist Collins Campbell 
flew in for the event and cre- 
ated the artwork for the hotel. 
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Tessa Bois and Alyssa Wabano 

Special to Wawatay News 

Eabametoong First Nation 
held its very first Rez Fair last 
month on August 12th & 13th, 
the same weekend as the Cana- 
dian Lakehead Exhibition (CLE) 
in Thunder Bay. Ricky Atloo- 
kan, one of the fair organizers, 
explained that like many in 
northern communities they had 
originally planned to go travel 
to the CLE with their families 
but instead stayed home and 
“decided to host something like 
this just for the kids that feel 
left out.” 

The fair’s three organizers, 
Atlookan and his colleagues 
Wayne “Joe” Boyce and Kurt 
Atlookan, all work with youth 
in the community. Atlookan 
explained that the idea came 
to them when they asked some 
of the youth whether they were 
going to CLE. Many were disap- 
pointed and sad not to be going. 
“That’s where the idea came 
from so we could do some- 
thing like this to bring families 
together and for the kids to 
have something to do here.” 

The fair was held at the John 
C. Yesno school field. There 
were sports, contests, a BBQ 
and 5 booths featuring games, 
such as the bean bag toss, that 
you might find at a fair like CLE. 
All free of cost. Surrounded 
by the many smiling faces of 
children enjoying their prizes 


and lining up for more games, 
Atlookan seemed content, say- 
ing “everything is going good. 
We have a BBQ going, volley- 
ball, basketball and we have 
nightly dances.” More than 100 
people attended the 2 days of 
events. 


We have a BBQ going, 
volleyball, basketball 
and we have nightly 
dances... 

- Ricky Atlookin 

Redden Boyce (7) and Har- 
len Cutfeet (8), both attended 
the Rez Fair. When describ- 
ing the experience Boyce and 
Cutfeet were very animated. 
Cutfeet said he played all of 
the games and couldn’t decide 
which was his favourite. 
“Hockey and balloon bust and 
bean bag toss and the basket- 
ball thing” he rattled off enthu- 
siastically. “I liked all of them” 
said Boyce. 

In contrast, they were dispir- 
ited when talking about stay- 
ing home during CLE. Redden 
Boyce quietly said that he was 
sad. Cutfeet explained that if 
the Rez Fair didn’t happen he’d 
be “staying in my bed all day, 
playing [video] games.” 

Regina Boyce, Redden’s 
mother, explained that kids 


who are able to attend CLE 
“over talk” about their trip, 
which makes others feel left 
out. She said kids don’t under- 
stand why they can’t go and 
that parents “don’t explain the 
hardship it is to spend so much 
money [on the CLE trip].” 
Boyce wants to see the Rez Fair 
in Eamabetoong again next 
summer, “I’d like to see one for 
the winters too” she added. 

“I think they really enjoyed 
it” said Ricky Atlookan about 
this year’s event, but added 
that it was a last minute idea 
“we weren’t exactly ready... 
We didn’t have enough time or 
resources or anything.” He is 
more enthusiastic and deter- 
mined about their plans for 
next year. “We’ll plan it way 
better and make it bigger. And 
more games.” 

As for the name of the event, 
Atlookan says with a smile “We 
were going to call it HP fair” 
after Harry Papah - former 
chief, musician and puppeteer 
- a local celebrity “but we kinda 
just wanted something simple. 
So we just thought Rez Fair, and 
something just clicked.” 

All three of the fair’s orga- 
nizers work in the Health and 
Social Services department 
of Eabametoong First Nation. 
Ricky Atlookan works with 
Right to Play, Wayne Boyce is 
a Youth Suicide Intervention 
worker, and Kurt Atlookan is a 
Brighter Futures coordinator. 
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North Caribou Lake planning all season road 


Rick Garrick 



Gord Downie visits 
Marten Falls 


photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

North Caribou Lake Chief Dinah Kanate points out the location of the community’s planned three-span 
modular bridge over the Weagamow Lake Narrows, which is part of a plan to construct an all-season road 
to the Windigo Road. 


North Caribou Lake is plan- 
ning to develop a bridge over 
the Weagamow Lake Narrows 
and an all-season road to con- 
nect with the Windigo Road in 
2017. 

“We finished the actual 
design and the only thing we 
are working on right now is 
the bridge,” says North Cari- 
bou Lake Chief Dinah Kanate. 
“There is going to be a bridge 
crossing just a little ways from 
here (the community).” 

North Caribou Lake began 
working with the WSP Group 
on the 106.6-metre bridge 
in December 2013 and the 
45-kilometre road design proj- 
ect in November 2014. WSP 
is currently doing some geo- 
technical investigations in the 
Weagamow Lake Narrows, 
which will feed into the bridge 
design. 

“Approvals have been 
requested from MNR (Minis- 
try of Natural Resources) and 
DFO (Department of Fisheries 
and Oceans) for the bridge,” 
says Phil Clark, WSP’s director 
of transportation - northern 
Ontario. “Pending approv- 
als, we are hoping to have the 
bridge materials hauled up on 
the winter road so the bridge 
can be constructed next sum- 
mer.” 

The three-span modular 
bridge design features a single 
lane, about 14-feet wide, with 
two piers in the water to allow 
boat traffic. The all-season 
road will follow high ground 
with the majority of the route 
on gravel eskers and very little 
lowland crossings. The commu- 
nity is currently looking at ten- 
dering the project this fall with 
construction tentatively sched- 
uled for next spring. 


“When they first started talk- 
ing about this, what the people 
wanted was a rabbit trail, they 
called it,” Kanate says. 

Kanate says the new all-sea- 
son road will lead to opportuni- 
ties for the community. 

“We have set up properly for 
what is going to be coming in 
once we get this done,” Kanate 
says. “We need to develop an 
economic strategic plan. We 
have been working on that 
already, and we are still work- 
ing on it.” 

Kanate says the community 
has been requesting restricted 
road access from the provincial 
government for the all-season 
road. 

“Right now the answer is 
no,” Kanate says. “We are still 
pushing towards getting that 
restricted road access. The 
younger generation are going 
back to the land. That is why we 
are trying to get restricted road 


access so our people can still 
live the way they (used to) and 
be connected to the world.” 

The project plans include the 
development of three aggre- 
gate pits along the route for 
construction and yearly main- 
tenance of the roadway. The 
all-season road will follow the 
realigned winter road. 

Grand Chief Alvin Fiddler 
raised concerns about the need 
for construction of all-season 
roads to the remote, fly-in First 
Nation communities across 
Nishnawbe Aski Nation this 
past winter due to the unreli- 
ability of the winter roads. 

“We need to start thinking 
about building all-season roads 
into our communities,” Fid- 
dler says. “Because of concerns 
around the climate and the 
unreliability of winter roads, 
we need to start planning for 
all-season roads. We need both 
Ontario and Canada to help us 


in this process.” 

North Caribou Lake Elder 
Roy Apetawakeesic says the 
climate has changed over the 
years. 

“This past year was not very 
cold,” Apetawakeesic says. “A 
long time ago it was very cold: 
40 below.” 

Regional Chief Isadore Day 
called for a Climate Change 
Impact Study for the north 
last December, noting that the 
changing climate is “drastically 
changing” the way First Nations 
people live. 

“Climate change has dra- 
matically reduced the length 
of time winter roads are acces- 
sible causing shortages of food, 
fuel and medical supplies and 
increasing the need to fly- 
in supplies,” Day says. “This 
results in higher living costs and 
potential decreases in quality of 
life and health.” 


Wawatay News 

Famed Canadian artist Gord 
Downie has announced Secret 
Path, a multimedia project that 
will include an album, graphic 
novel and animated film depict- 
ing the short life of 12-year-old 
Charlie “Chanie” Wenjack, who 
died in 1966 while trying to 
return home to Ogoki Post after 
fleeing Cecilia Jeffrey Indian 
Residential School in north- 
western Ontario. 

Downie visited Marten Falls 
First Nation to launch the proj- 
ect, accompanied by represen- 
tatives from NAN, MKO and the 
National Centre for Truth and 
Reconciliation. 

The singer visited the grave 
of Charlie Wenjack and met 
with surviving family members. 

“What started as a personal 
journey for Gord to bring the 
tragic story of Charlie Wen- 
jack to a national audience will 
surely become a call to action 
that will resonate with all Cana- 
dians. 

We are deeply moved that 
Gord has travelled to Marten 
Falls First Nation this week to 
meet with members of Charlie’s 
family and we are honoured to 
join with the family and com- 
munity to support this project,” 
said NAN Grand Chief Alvin 
Fiddler. “We are grateful for 
Gord’s efforts to shine much- 
needed light on this dark chap- 
ter of history and his humility, 
sincerity and artistry is matched 
only by his determination to tell 
the story of Charlie Wenjack 
and all youth from the Residen- 
tial School era youth who never 
made it home. We are confi- 
dent that this project will spark 
national interest in our shared 
history and help move all Cana- 
dians towards the path to rec- 


onciliation.” 

“I am honored and hum- 
bled to support the “Secret 
Path” project on behalf of the 
MKO First Nations and all of 
our citizens who have been 
directly and inter-generation- 
ally impacted by the legacy of 
the federal Indian Residential 
Schools policy. Our MKO First 
Nations and citizens across 
northern Manitoba have expe- 
rienced similar historical trage- 
dies as a result of the IRS policy, 
such as the tragedy that hap- 
pened to young Charlie Wen- 
jack,” said MKO Grand Chief 
Sheila North Wilson. 

Gord Downie was well 
received during his visit to 
Marten Falls by the family and 
entire community. A ceremony 
was held in his honour where 
he was presented with a beaded 
vest by Marten Falls First Nation 
Chief Bruce Achneepineskum, 
an eagle feather by MKO Grand 
Chief Sheila North Wilson and a 
blanket and beaded medallion 
by NAN Grand Chief Alvin Fid- 
dler. 

Proceeds from the Secret 
Path album, book and film will 
be donated to the National Cen- 
tre for Truth and Reconciliation 
at the University of Manitoba. 
The National Centre for Truth 
and Reconciliation is dedicated 
to honoring the experiences 
of survivors that endured the 
schools, of exposing the impact 
and legacy of the residential 
school system and helping 
move the country further down 
the path of reconciliation. 

More information on the Secret 
Path is available at www.secret- 
path.ca. To view the Charlie 
Wenjack Heritage Minute please 
visit www.historicacanada.ca. 
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Education 


TBT training announces support for Aboriginal youth leadership 



photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Aboriginal Youth Leadership Program co-chairs John DeGiacomo, white shirt, and Frances Wesley, centre, accept $5,000 donation from TBT 
Engineering Limited president Rob Frenette on Aug. 25 in Thunder Bay near the James Street swing bridge. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

TBT Engineering Limited 
president Rob Frenette recently 
underlined his support for the 
Aboriginal Youth Leadership 
Program in Thunder Bay with 
a $5,000 donation towards its 
$55,000-$60,000 fundraising 
goal 

“We have taken a lot of 
pride in the way our company 
has grown over the years and 
we recognize that without the 
involvement and the support 
of everybody that is gathered 
here with us today, as well as 
all the other staff and friends 
and clients and community 
supporters, we would not have 
had the success that we cur- 
rently enjoy,” Frenette says. “It 
is the result of that success that 
allows us to support the Aborig- 
inal Youth Leadership Program 
in providing opportunities for 
members of First Nation com- 
munities to participate in a 
learning and a mentorship pro- 
gram that will provide them the 
skills and the opportunities to 
move forward in their own lives 
and succeed in assisting their 
communities and communities 
throughout the north in becom- 
ing stronger, safer, healthier 
and self-sufficient.” 

John DeGiacomo, co-chair 
of the Aboriginal Youth Leader- 
ship Program, acknowledged 


the importance of TBT Engi- 
neering’s commitment to sup- 
port the Aboriginal Youth Lead- 
ership Program during the Aug. 
25 announcement near the TBT 
Engineering office on Yonge 
Street, next to the James Street 
swing bridge. 

“Wow, a true community 
champion,” DeGiacomo says. 
“This is a demonstration of how 
an employer can be inclusive 
in a number of ways, not only 
financial.” 


DeGiacomo says the Aborigi- 
nal Youth Leadership Program 
is now more than halfway to 
reaching their fundraising goal. 

“With their donation, they 
will help 20 Aboriginal youth 
in their aspirations and their 
goals,” DeGiacomo says. 

Frances Wesley, co-chair of 
the Aboriginal Youth Leader- 
ship Program, adds that the 
TBT Engineering donation was 
“quite generous.” 

“One of the challenges in 


(developing) the program for 
Aboriginal youth is they don’t 
have the financial resources to 
pay the tuition to participate,” 
Wesley says. “So we knew we 
had to find financial resources, 
look into the various funding 
programs to make this a go. 
Working together, putting our 
heads together, we did make it 
happen.” 

Wesley said the program 
didn’t come together without a 
challenge. 


“Everyone needs to work 
together,” Wesley says. “We are 
in the eighth fire, where the 
Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal 
people must come together to 
help our young people.” 

Wesley says the Aboriginal 
Youth Leadership Program is 
culturally focused, which is dif- 
ferent from mainstream leader- 
ship programs. 

“We developed a program 
that involves the seven grand- 
father teachings in each of our 


learning days,” Wesley says. 
“It is important for Aboriginal 
youth who participate in the 
program to become aware of 
what is available for them in the 
community of Thunder Bay.” 

Sage Laliberte, a Chippewas 
of the Thames citizen who lives 
in Thunder Bay, first heard 
about the Aboriginal Youth 
Leadership Program at the 
Thunder Bay Indian Friendship 
Centre. 

“It just seems interesting 
learning to gain leadership 
skills,” Laliberte says. “That’s 
what I’ve wanted to do for a 
long time, especially in the 
social work field, which is what 
I am interested in.” 

Plans call for the Aboriginal 
Youth Leadership Program to 
begin in October, with gradu- 
ation scheduled for National 
Aboriginal Day 2017. 

This past spring local busi- 
nesses and organizations were 
encouraged to consider tak- 
ing on a role as coach, mentor 
or champion sponsor of the 
Aboriginal Youth Leadership 
Program by Leadership Thun- 
der Bay and the Thunder Bay 
Indian Friendship Centre. 

The Aboriginal Youth Lead- 
ership Program was first 
launched in February 2013 as 
a pilot leadership development 
program for Aboriginal youth 
aged 16-19. 


Lakehead president holds picnic to welcome FN students 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Eabametoong’s Ardelle 
Sagutcheway took advantage 
of Lakehead University’s Presi- 
dent’s Picnic and Procession 
from the Chancellor Paterson 
Library to the Hangar to intro- 
duce a fellow community mem- 
ber with university life. 

“I’ve been here for a couple 
of years now and it’s just like 
regular old Lakehead,” says the 
second-year Nursing student. “I 
know how it all works, but it’s 
always interesting to take some- 
body around and show them 
where everything is because it’s 
like seeing it again from their 
perspective.” 

Sagutcheway and the other 
Eabametoong community 
member enjoyed the President’s 
Picnic, which was held on Sept. 
1 in the Hangar with a live 
stream of the proceedings from 


Lakehead’s Orillia campus. 

“It’s very welcoming,” 
Sagutcheway says. “There’s free 
food, which is always good.” 

Sagutcheway chose nursing 
as a career due to her life expe- 
riences while growing up in 
Eabametoong. 

“It just pushed me towards 
wanting to help people,” 
Sagutcheway says. “I’m excited 
about it. My plan is to eventu- 
ally go work up north.” 

The President’s Picnic 
included an Opening Com- 
mencement and Team Icebreak- 
ers in the Hangar. 

“It’s been a friendly envi- 
ronment at LU, and my fam- 
ily is OK in Thunder Bay,” says 
Daren Sakanee, a Native Access 
Program student from Nes- 
kantaga. “I have two sons and 
two daughters, plus I have two 
grandsons and my wife. I just 
moved here, (but) my wife 
has been here and working at 


Matawa First Nations.” 

Sakanee plans to study in 
the Honours Bachelor Social 
Work program next year after 
he completes the Native Access 
Program. 

Constance Lake’s Alison Tay- 
lor, a resident of Caramat, also 
enjoyed the welcoming atmo- 
sphere during the President’s 
Picnic. 

“It’s awesome and a good 
way to ease my way into the 
new school year,” says Taylor, 
who is studying in the Native 
Access Program with plans to 
study Social Work with a major 
in Indigenous Studies in the 
future. “The Native Access Pro- 
gram is going to be an awesome 
experience for me to help me 
prepare for my undergraduate 
degree.” 

Lakehead President and Vice- 
Chancellor Brian Stevenson 
says the President’s Picnic was 
held as a reception for all of the 
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Lakehead University kicked off another year of post-secondary education with theThunderwolves Howl! 
Fall Orientation, which included the Procession from the Chancellor Paterson Library to the Hangar on 
Sept. 1. 


incoming students. 

“We have students from 
all over Ontario, from north- 
western Ontario,” Stevenson 
says. “We have students from 
all around the world, we have 
Indigenous students here and 
they are all celebrating together 
the beginning of the year. We 
have a lot of our students who 
become mentors after the first 
year because somebody helped 
them through their first year.” 

Stevenson encouraged the 
community of Thunder Bay 


to welcome the students with 
“open arms.” 

“We have thousands of stu- 
dents who come to Thunder 
Bay for eight months out of 
the year,” Stevenson says. “We 
just hope the community will 
always welcome them because 
this is their home for eight 
months out of the year.” 

The President’s Picnic and 
Procession from the Chancellor 
Paterson Library were part of 
the Thunderwolves Howl! Fall 
Orientation for new students. 


The Orientation ran from Aug. 
29 to Sept. 10. 

“This is a good thing for 
people to get an opportunity to 
have some sense of what does 
Lakehead offer, who are the 
people who are coming here,” 
says Cynthia Wesley-Esqui- 
maux, vice provost (Aboriginal 
Initiatives) at Lakehead Univer- 
sity. “Look at all the students 
who have arrived and are enjoy- 
ing the afternoon. I think we 
should do this more often.” 
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Culture 


Wabigoon First Nation 
celebrates annual powwow 


Dare to dream project 
focusing on mental health 


Geoff Shields 

Wawatay News 

Over 500 people of all ages 
attended the 32nd Wabigoon 
Annual Powwow that took 
place in the newly renovated 
powwow grounds in the com- 


munity. 

Present were 150 dancers in 
colourful regalia that weaved 
around the circle to the pulsat- 
ing sounds of 21 drums from all 
over Treaty #3 and the chant- 
ing of traditional singers. 

Master of Ceremonies Gary 


Smith was pleased with the 
turnout, “It went very smoothly, 
we had a good mix of tradi- 
tional customs, lots of fun, 
lots of laughs, lots of eating a 
good powwow all round, good 
weather nice and cool, hard to 
complain,” he said. 
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Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

The Dare to Dream team is 
encouraging northern Ontario 
youth to submit a project idea 
that promotes mental health 
and wellbeing and reduces 
stigma in schools and commu- 
nities. 

“We provide up to $5,000 to 
help a young person or a group 
of young people who have an 
idea around mental health to 
take that idea and really make 
it happen, make it a reality in 
their community,” says Zach- 
ary Johnstone, Dare to Dream 
coordinator. “This year we are 
putting a special emphasis on 
trying to reach out to Indig- 
enous (youth) in northern 
communities just because we 
realized over the years that we 
haven’t funded as many Indige- 
nous applications or received as 
many Indigenous applications 
or applications from Ontario’s 
north as we would have liked.” 

The next Dare to Dream pro- 
gram deadline is Oct. 31. Youth 
applicants require the assis- 
tance of an adult mentor who 
has experience working with 
children and youth to support 
them with their project. They 
also need to partner with an 
organization that serves youth 
in order to apply for their proj- 
ect. 

“Every year we can fund 
about 20 projects,” Johnstone 


says, noting that about 200 
projects have been funded over 
the past 10 years. “A lot of them 
have focused on in-school pre- 
sentations around talking about 
mental health, talking about 
anxiety, about depression. A lot 
of them are also focused on just 
finding out ways to get young 
people to come together in a 
space and talk about some of 
the stuff they are dealing with 
(and) really come together as 
a community and support one 
another.” 

Dare to Dream has also 
focused on peer mentorship 
ideas about helping young 
people to be educators for other 
young people about mental 
health. 

Danielle Lanouette, Dare 
to Dream review team mem- 
ber, says the reviewers meet in 
Ottawa twice a year to review 
the submitted projects. 

“I’ve been on the review team 
about six years now,” Lanou- 
ette says. “Essentially we go 
through them all together and 
we will kind of pick and choose 
which ones we think are really 
strong. For the ones maybe we 
can’t fund, we will give a feed- 
back letter saying this is really 
awesome but I think you can 
improve on this. From there 
we all try to come to a consen- 
sus on which ones we want to 
fund.” 

Johnstone says people can 
contact him for further infor- 



Submitted photo 

Dare to Dream team members 
Zac and Dani. 


mation on the program or how 
to submit applications. 

“My role as the coordina- 
tor of the program is to sup- 
port young people who maybe 
want to make their application 
stronger,” Johnstone says. “So 
people can e-mail me through 
the Dare to Dream website (at 
www.daretodreamprogram. 
ca) if they have questions. I’m 
able to read over applications 
beforehand. I’m here basically 
as a resource to help make sure 
that groups have the strongest 
applications they can get.” 

In addition to partnering 
with an adult mentor, appli- 
cants must be 24 years of age or 
under, be residents of Ontario, 
agree to help promote their 
project on the Dare to Dream 
website, work with their men- 
tor to demonstrate an effort to 
manage the funds wisely and 
submit a final report and exit 
survey to the Dare to Dream 
coordinator at the end of their 
project. 



* FORMER EMPLOYER PENSION PLANS 

•LOCKED IN RETIRMENT ACCOUNTS 

(LIRA) 


FUNDS WILL BE DEPOSITED 
DIRECTLY INTO YOUR BANK 
ACCOUNT 

*BC Registered funds do not qualify. Not available in QC. 

CALL MARK Toll Free: 1(888) 451-6133 
WWW.GETYOURMONEYNOW.CA 


<IFS 

WEALTH MANAGEMENT INC. 
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Junior Canadian Rangers complete unique leadership training course 


Peter Moon 

Special to Wawatay News 

A group of Junior Canadian 
Rangers from across the north 
of Canada, including nine from 
Northern Ontario, has com- 
pleted a two-week training 
course in leadership that many 
described as “a blast” and one 
of the best learning experiences 
ever in their lives. 

The 38 Junior Rangers, 
aged 15 to 18, came from small 
northern communities in six 
provinces and all three territo- 
ries. They were First Nations, 
Metis, Inuit, and non-Aborigi- 
nal. The course took them to 
Toronto, Kingston, Ottawa, and 
Canadian Forces Base Borden, 
where the course was organized 
by the 3rd Canadian Ranger 
Patrol Group. Most of the 
Junior Rangers had never seen 
skyscrapers, never travelled on 
a subway train, and never had 
to cope with temperatures in 
the 30-34C temperature range. 

“I’m so hot,” said Heidi 
Kamookak, 16, of the small 
Inuit settlement of Taloyoak 
in Nunavut, when the tem- 
perature hit a humid 34C in 
downtown Toronto. “I’ve never 
been so hot. At home it would 
be 12C. All I want to do is get 
into a shower and turn the cold 
water tap on.” 

Junior Ranger Rose Tagak, 
17, an Inuit from Pond Inlet, 
Nunavut, said being more than 
3,000 kilometres from home 
was a challenge. “There are 
too many people and too many 
buildings in Toronto and it 
was too hot,” she said. ‘But I’ve 
enjoyed this course. I’ve learned 
a lot and I’m taking it home 
with me. I want to use what I 
have learned.” 

The Junior Canadian Rang- 
ers is a culturally appropriate 


Canadian Army program for 
boys and girls aged 12 to 18 in 
remote and isolated communi- 
ties across the Canadian North. 

During the course the Junior 
Rangers received classroom 
instruction from Canadian 
Army instructors and Cana- 
dian Rangers. They learned 
the principles of leadership, 
how to deal with various forms 
of stress, public speaking, and 
how to work in small groups 
and teams. 

“These kids can go out on 
the land to do canoeing, hunt- 
ing, and all kinds of outdoors 
stuff with ease,” said Captain 
John McNeil, the Canadian 
Army officer commanding the 
750 Junior Rangers in 20 First 
Nation communities in North- 
ern Ontario. “But what they 
had to do on this course, in 
part, was in a big city environ- 
ment, which is foreign to most 
of them. 

“They had to plan small party 
tasks in which somebody leads 
a small group of their peers. 
They had to plan a budget, how 
to use public transit. Most have 
never been on a bus or on a sub- 
way train. They had to interact 
with the public in large crowds 
of people and with each other. 

“The end result is we’ve got 
kids who are now confident and 
able to work in an environment 
of what was for them uncer- 
tainty. They’ve learned to start 
an activity, complete it, and do 
it successfully.” 

“Oh, man, this course has 
been so much fun,” said Beth 
Baxter, a Cree from Moose Fac- 
tory, Ont. “I’ve had nothing but 
a blast. I’ve learned a lot. I’ve 
learned a lot about myself, like 
my leadership qualities, what 
I’m not good at, and where I 
need to improve. I’m excited to 
work on what I’m not good at so 


I can develop as a leader. 

“The instructors have been 
fantastic. I love every single 
instructor here. They’ve helped 
me learn how to come out of 
my shell. And now I know how 
to come out of my shell I can 
help other people to come out 
of their shell.” 

In Toronto the Junior Rang- 
ers had to plan trips from their 
temporary residence in a com- 
munity college on the outskirts 
of the city into the downtown 
core to visit the CN Tower, the 
Royal Ontario Museum, Rip- 
ley’s Aquarium, the Hockey Hall 
of Fame, a Blue Jays baseball 
game, and the Ontario Science 
Centre. 

In Kingston they visited 
Royal Military College, Old Fort 
Henry, and CFB Kingston. They 
saw the changing of the guard 
on Parliament Hill, toured the 
Centre Block of Parliament, 
visited the Canadian Aviation 
Museum, the Canadian War 
Museum, and were visited dur- 
ing a breakfast by Elizabeth 
Dowdeswell, Ontario’s Lieuten- 
ant-Governor. 

The Canadian War Museum 
made a big impact on Junior 
Ranger Jack Linklater Jr., 17, 
of Attawapiskat, Ont. The 
museum has a new exhibit 
showing the role of Aborigi- 
nal peoples in Canada’s wars. 
“What was inspiring in Ottawa 
was all the Aboriginal people 
that were in World War One 
and World War Two,” he said. 
“I didn’t know any of that stuff. 
They were heroes.” 

Like many of the Junior 
Rangers, he said he will need 
some time when he gets home 
to come to terms with the 
crowded and busy two weeks of 
the course. “When I get home I 
think, first, I’m going to go out 
on the land, because I’ve missed 



OJIBWAT AND CtEE CUUURAL CENTRE 

Scholarship Awards 2016 


The Ojibway and Cree Cultural Centre 
is pleased to announce the winner 
of its 1 2th Annual OCCC Scholarship 
awards. 




' V* V 


Congratulations to Tyson Ossibens, 
who will be attending Migizi Miigwanan 
Secondary School in Long Lac, in 
September. 

The Scholarships are provided in 
memory of Gilbert and Barbara Baxter (for western NAN) and Willie 
Wesley (for eastern NAN) in recognition of their efforts in promoting 
language and culture within the NAN area. Consequently, the purpose of 
these scholarships is to honour those Grade 8 students who are actively 
involved with language and culture activities in the school or community 
and show good attendance, and achievement in school. 


Tyson receives a plaque and $200.00 during their school year end 
ceremony, surrounded by friends and family. In addition, his name is 
placed on a plaque at the Ojibway and Cree Cultural Centre in Timmins. 
Special thanks to Miss Heather Scott, Teacher. 



Jade (sister) , Russel Sr (dad) , Tyson, Tanya (mom) , Russel Jr. (brother) 



photos submitted by the Canadian Rangers 

TOPiJunior Canadian Ranger Kirsten Fiddler, 16, of Sandy Lake fires an 1867 British Army rifle at Old Fort 
Henry in Kingston. 

ABOVE:Junior Rangers Beth Baxter, Amber Lawson, and Laurinda Miles look at the ceremonial headdress 
and medals of Canada’s most highly decorated indigenous soldier, Corporal Francis Pegahmagabow who 
won a Military Medal and two bars in the First World War. 


the land, and afterwards I’m 
going to tell people at home 
what I learned while I met a 
lot of people from different cul- 
tures from all over Canada.” 

His home of Attawapis- 
kat made headlines across 
Canada this year because of 
an epidemic of suicides and 
attempted suicides. 


“I’m going to take back what 
I’ve learned on this course 
to my community,” he said. 
“Because if I can do that it could 
bring hope to my community. 
I’m going to use as much of it as 
I can.” 

The Junior Rangers on the 
course from Northern Ontario 
were: Richanda Adams, 17, 


Sachigo Lake; Beth Baxter, 18, 
Moose Factory; Kirsten Fiddler, 
16, Sandy Lake; Tyler Kakekas- 
pan, 17, Fort Severn; Amber 
Lawson, 17, Mishkeegogamang; 
Jack Linklater Jr., 17, Attawapis- 
kat; Elaina Matthews, 18, 
Kitchenuhmaykoosib; Laurinda 
Miles, 17, Fort Severn; and 
Joseph Waboose, Fort Hope. 



Learn more at 


SmoKeFreeMovies.ca 


Nortliwestem 
Health Unit 


aVa Thunder Bay District 

wiw Health Unit 


Movies influence kids. 
Make them smoke-free. 


Source: Ontario Tobacco Rese 


Hey pareoTs, 
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W 

arch Unit 


The more kids 
and teens see 
smoking in 
movies, the 
more likely they 
are to start. 
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Canadian Rangers complete 
road trip of a lifetime 




photos submitted by the Canadian Rangers 

TOP: Warrant Officer Carl Wolfe, left, with Canadian Rangers on the 
shore of James Bay. 

ABOVE: Canadian Rangers stop for a quick meal break. 


Peter Moon 

Special to Wawatay News 

Canadian Rangers have com- 
pleted a unique long distance 
territorial surveillance patrol by 
boat along the James Bay coast 
in Ontario. 

“I think it was the trip of a 
lifetime for everybody,” said 
Warrant Officer Carl Wolfe, a 
Canadian Army instructor. “I 
think everybody would say that. 
We put on over 1,000 kilome- 
tres on the boat. We went along 
the coast of Ontario, visited Aki- 
miski Island, which is in Nuna- 
vut, and travelled to the Quebec 
border and just inside the Que- 
bec coastline. 

“We saw polar bears, black 
bears, seals, beluga whales, 
and lots of shore birds,” he said. 
’’The only thing I didn’t see the 
whole trip was a moose.” 

Warrant Officer Wolfe is 
one of several Canadian Army 
instructors with the 3rd Cana- 
dian Ranger Patrol Group at 
Canadian Forces Base Borden 
who provide instruction and 
training for the 630 Canadian 
Rangers in 23 First Nation com- 
munities across the Far North of 
Ontario. 

On Akimiski Island, which 
is uninhabited and only 19 
kilometres from Attawapiskat, 
there was an encounter with a 
female polar bear and its two 
cubs after a warning shot was 
fired. The bears walked into the 
Ranger campsite and were only 
75 feet from the Rangers before 
leaving. The Rangers also had 
an encounter with a black bear. 
“It came up to the tent, paw- 
ing at the grass and sniffing 
at the tent,” Warrant Officer 
Wolfe said. “It never bothered 
us and left, but the polar bear 
put everybody on edge until she 
was gone.” 

Warrant Officer Wolfe trav- 
elled in a 26-foot wooden 
freighter canoe on the 13-day 
trip and was escorted by Rang- 
ers in smaller freighter canoes 
as he travelled from Moosonee 
to deliver military supplies 
for the Rangers in the Cree 
communities of Fort Albany, 
Kashechewan, and Attawapis- 
kat. 

“We delivered supplies but 
we were primarily conduct- 


ing a surveillance patrol along 
the James Bay coast,” he said. 
“There were a number of pur- 
poses for doing that. It allowed 
the Rangers and me to become 
familiar with the terrain and 
complexities of working in that 
environment, which are mainly 
wind and tide. 

“James Bay is a very flat area 
and has a number of different 
currents, different tides in dif- 
ferent areas, and wind. So, 
depending on when your tide is 
and the direction of the wind, if 
you’re not careful, you can find 
yourself stuck in mudflats for 
six hours or so.” 

There are few accurate charts 
for the area. “I found govern- 
ment charts for the area of the 
Moose River and parts of the 
mouth of the Albany River,” he 
said. “In our area of responsi- 
bility there’s not much else in 
the way of official charts that 
are accurate. Most of it is local 
knowledge and this was an 
opportunity for the Rangers to 
pass on that local knowledge.” 

Warrant Officer Wolfe was 
accompanied for the whole 
of the trip by four Rangers, 


Yvonne Sutherland, Brandon 
Nakogee, and John Suther- 
land, all from Kashechewan, 
and Patrick Sullivan of Moose 
Factory. Rangers from Fort 
Albany, Kashechewan, and 
Attawapiskat escorted him for 
various parts of the trip. “One 
community would escort me to 
the next,” he said “I always had 
a number of boats and Rang- 
ers with me, including Rangers 
from Moose Factory when we 
went to the Quebec border.” 

During stops on shore for 
meals and camping he provided 
classes in navigation, GPS use, 
first aid, marksmanship, rifle 
training, and other subjects. 
“But the main effort,” he said, 
“was to provide them and me 
with experience and knowledge 
of the area. It was a lot of work. 
You really had to pay attention 
to the weather, the winds, and 
the tides. 

“It was definitely a good 
experience for me. If I ask a 
Ranger patrol to go out onto 
James Bay and accomplish a 
task, such as a search and res- 
cue, I now know exactly what I 
am asking them to do.” 



Da re to Dream 

PrograwweOser r&ver 


to & 





to 4 




to $ 
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Are you a young person who wants to take action 
on mental health and wellness? 

Dare to Dream can give you up to $5,000 
to help bring YOUR project to life. 


Vous etes un jeune qui veut faire quelque chose 
pour la sante mentale et le bien-etre? 

Oser rever peut vous accorder une subvention 
pouvant atteindre 5 000 $, qui vous aidera 
a realiser VOTRE projet. 


www.daretodreamprogram.ca | www.programmeoserrever.ca 



photo by Sergeant Peter Moon, Canadian Rangers 

Junior Canadian Rangers show off their medals, from left: Beth Baxter of Moose Factory, Amber Lawson of 
Mishkeegogamang, Elaina Matthews of Kitchenuhmaykoosib, and Jack Linklaterjr. of Attawapiskat. 


Rangers win National awards 


Peter Moon 

Special to Wawatay News 

Four Junior Canadian Rang- 
ers from Northern Ontario have 
received prestigious national 
youth medals for their work 
with the Junior Rangers and as 
volunteers in their communi- 
ties. 

They are Beth Baxter, 19, of 
Moose Factory, Jack Linklater 
Jr., 19, of Attawapiskat, Elaina 
Matthews, 19, of Kitchenuh- 
maykoosib, and Amber Lawson 
of Pickle Lake, who is a member 
of the Mishkeegogamang First 
Nation Junior Ranger patrol. 

“They earned their medals 
based on their leadership in the 
Junior Canadian Rangers and in 
their communities,” said Cap- 
tain John Me Neil, the Canadian 
Army officer commanding the 
750 Junior Rangers in 20 First 
Nations across the Far North of 
Ontario. “They richly deserve 
them.” 

Junior Ranger Baxter 
received two medals, the Lord 
Strathcona Medal and the 
Order of St. George. The Lord 
Strathcona Medal is the highest 


award that can be bestowed on 
a cadet or Junior Ranger in rec- 
ognition of exemplary perfor- 
mance in a range of leadership 
roles. She also received the 
Order of St. George, which also 
recognizes excellence in youth 
leadership. Junior Rangers 
Mathews and Lawson received 
the Lord Strathcona Medal. 

“Beth Baxter is very articu- 
late and outspoken in her com- 
munity of Moose Factory, espe- 
cially with regard to the rights 
of youth and females in general, 
and she’s done a lot of work to 
promote the Junior Ranger pro- 
gram in her community,” Cap- 
tain McNeil said. 

“Jack Linklater received the 
Order of St. George because 
he has done a lot to promote a 
number of causes in Attawapis- 
kat. He’s helped with addic- 
tions. He’s done walks for 
causes, such as fighting suicide, 
and not only that but he saved 
the lives of two of his young 
cousins in a house fire. He 
has already been awarded the 
Lord Strathcona Medal for his 
outstanding work as a Junior 
Ranger.” 


The other two Junior Rang- 
ers won their medals, in part, 
for overcoming a lack of self 
confidence and “coming out 
of their shell” to assume lead- 
ership roles within the Junior 
Rangers and their communities, 
Captain McNeil said. “Elaina 
Matthews of Kitchenuhmaykoo- 
sib received her medal because 
she was recently named the 
top Junior Ranger in Ontario 
and she’s really stepped up 
and shown that she is a leader 
within her community. 

“Amber Lawson has also 
come out of her shell and devel- 
oped into a leader. At Camp 
Loon for example, our annual 
Junior Ranger camp this sum- 
mer, she did extraordinary 
things to help kids by talking 
them through problems.” 

The medals were presented 
to them during a national 
Junior Ranger leadership 
course they are attending with 
34 other top Junior Ranger 
leaders from across Canada. 
During the two-week course 
they will visit Canadian Forces 
Base Borden, Toronto, Kings- 
ton, and Ottawa. 


REWARD $50,000 

For Arrest & Conviction 



William Wapoose 

32 years old 

UNSOLVED HOMICIDE 

Chappies Park , Thunder Bay - September 3, 2014 


It’s time to do the right thing! 

Call the Thunder Bay Police at 684-1055 
More Info @ www.thunderbaypolice.ca 
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Politics 


DGC Derek Fox answers call to action, visits pipeline protest 




Photos from Facebook 

Nishnawbe Aski Nation (NAN) Deputy Grand Chief Derek Fox showed 
this support to the current Standing Rock Sioux Tribe pipeline protest 
happening in the Dakota’s by attending in person. 


Wawatay News 

Nishnawbe Aski Nation 
(NAN) Deputy Grand Chief 
Derek Fox showed this support 
to the current Standing Rock 
Sioux Tribe pipeline protest 
happening in the Dakota’s by 
attending in person. 

“I shared my story and the 
story of our people and what we 
do and where we’re from and 
talking about our homelands 
and shared our passion for the 
land and how important it is,” 
DGC Fox said. 

“I talked about how we have 
a priority to ensure our kids 
get an education and ensure 
that they keep their language 
and their culture too... but the 
biggest thing for me is talking 
about my love for our home- 
lands.. .1 talked about how pow- 
erful the land is, how spiritual.” 

“I understand what they are 
doing,” he continued. “They 
are protecting their water, their 
lands for their children, for 
their future.” 

NAN Grand Chief Alvin Fid- 
dler has also joined First Nation 


leaders from both sides of the 
Canada-United States border 
who have answered a call to 
action by the Standing Rock 
Sioux Tribe to support their 
rights as Indigenous People to 
oppose to the proposed Dakota 
Access Pipeline: 


“I am proud to stand in soli- 
darity with our southern rela- 
tions, the Standing Rock Sioux 
Tribe and all other Tribes, in 
opposition to the encroach- 
ment of the proposed Dakota 
Access Pipeline on their home- 
lands. We recognize that the 


construction and operation of 
this pipeline threatens their 
vital supplies of water as well 
as sites of great historic, spiri- 
tual and cultural significance in 
the ancestral lands of the Sioux 
Nation. We support the rights 
and responsibility of all Tribes 


to protect their territory, and 
we stand in unity in peace and 
prayer to oppose a project that 
could have irreversible impacts 
to their lands and scared sites. 
Many communities across Nish- 
nawbe Aski Nation face similar 
encroachments and we have 


a sacred duty to protect our 
waters, waters like the life-giv- 
ing Missouri River for the Sioux 
Nation.” 

The Standing Rock Sioux 
Tribe is seeking to block the 
construction of a four-state oil 
pipeline near their reserva- 
tion, which straddles the North 
Dakota-South Dakota bor- 
der. Proposed by Dallas-based 
Energy Transfer Partners, the 
$3. 8-billion Dakota Access 
Pipeline would carry nearly a 
half-million barrels of crude oil 
daily. 

The Tribe has sued federal 
regulators and challenged the 
granting of permits by the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers for 
more than 200 water crossings. 
The proposed pipeline would 
run just upstream of the reser- 
vation, potentially impacting 
drinking water for more than 
8,000 members and millions 
more downstream. 

A federal judge heard testi- 
mony on the Tribe’s motion for 
preliminary injunction against 
the Dakota Access Pipeline on 
August 24. 
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• Security Systems • 24hr ULC Monitoring • Camera Systems • Card Access 

• Electronic Door Controls • Lock Sales, Repairs, Rekeys • Deadbolts • Padlocks 

• Safe Opening & Repairs • Restricted Key Systems • Doors and Hardware 


Phone:807-468-7878 

1221 HWY 17 West, Keewatin I Toll Free: 1-888-893-6488 



Tracker Marine, Polaris ATVs & Snowmobiles, 
Ariens Lawn Care, Minkota Sales & Authorized 
Repair Depot. 

835 McKenzie Ave. N | Fort Frances, ON P7A 2B4 
Tel (807) 274-9556 | www.WebbsPowerShack.ca 




Michael T. George 
Owner/Manager 
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Licenced Repair Garage 

53 York St. 

Sioux Lookout, ON P8T 1E1 
Email: hmcars@bellnet.ca 

www.hmcars.ca 

Tel: 807-737-4643 
Cell: 807-738-0047 
Toll Free: 877-337-4643 

Cars, Trucks, Commercial Vehicles, Heavy Equipment, Towing 
MTO Safety Inspection, Praxair, Welding & Fabrication 


Gillons Insurance 


1 -(800) 465-7797 www.gillons.on.ca 


Fort Frances | Thunder Bay | Atikokan | Dryden | Emo | Rainy River | Red Lake 
Sioux Lookout | Geraldton | Longlac | Kenora 




Za-geh-do-win 

Information Clearinghouse 


Information About Health, Healing & Family Violence 
For Aboriginal Communities In Ontario 

1-800-669-2538 | www.za-geh-do-win.com 
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Thunder Bay, ON 
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Donald Pelletier 
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Thunder Bay ON P7B 5M4 
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E-mail: donald.pelletier@dfsin.ca 



We prepare 
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of tax returns. 


From Small Business, Self-employed, GST returns 
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with an H&R Block Tax Professional today. 
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Health 


Put your breast foot forward! 


Crystal Davey, Nurse Practitio- 
ner, Regional Aboriginal Cancer 
Lead 

Special to Wawatay News 

Did you know that breast 
cancer is the most common can- 
cer in Canadian women? It is 
estimated that 1 in 9 Canadian 
women will be diagnosed with 
breast cancer in their lifetime. 
In Indigenous women, breast 
cancer tends to be found later 
than other Ontario women, 
resulting in cancers being diag- 
nosed at later stages. However, 
regular screening tests can 
make sure we catch cancer early 
enough for it to be successfully 
treated. 

The Ontario Breast Screening 
Program (OBSP) is a provincial 
program that provides breast 
cancer screening tests, called a 
mammogram, to women aged 
50 to 74 years who are at aver- 
age risk for breast cancer (i.e. 
no history of breast cancer) 



submitted photo 

Crystal Davey, Regional Aborigi- 
nal Cancer Lead. 

every 2 years. A referral from 
a doctor or nurse practitioner 
is not needed for this program. 
The OBSP also oversees breast 
cancer screening services for 
women aged 30 to 69 who are 
identified as being at ‘high risk’ 
for breast cancer. This program 
requires a discussion with your 
doctor or nurse practitioner to 
see if you are eligible. 

A mammogram is an X-ray 


of the breast that is used to 
screen for breast cancer. During 
a mammogram, both breasts 
are compressed between two 
firm surfaces to spread out the 
breast tissue to take the X-ray 
picture. Most breast screen- 
ing mammograms include two 
X-rays of each breast which are 
taken from different angles. You 
may experience mild discom- 
fort during a mammogram, but 
this test is important and could 
save your life. 

No matter your age, it is 
important to be breast aware 
- this means knowing how 
your breasts normally look and 
feel so you can tell if there are 
changes. 

Cancer screening finds can- 
cers earlier, when they are less 
likely to have spread and more 
treatment options are avail- 
able. I encourage all women to 
put their ‘breast’ foot forward 
by being breast aware and 


completing their breast cancer 
screening every 2 years. 

Book your breast cancer 
screening appointment today 
by calling 1-800-461-7031. For 
more information about breast 
cancer screening, visit www. 
cancercare . on. ca/j ustbookit. 

Do you want a personalized 
assessment of your own cancer 
risk? 

Visit www.mycanceriq.ca. 

Crystal Davey is a Certified 
Primary Health Care Nurse 
Practitioner (NP) who also com- 
pleted a Master of Public Health 
in 2010. She currently works as 
an NP and Health Services Man- 
ager at Anishnawbe Mushkiki. 
Her professional experiences 
include working with many 
Indigenous organizations, 
interest in research in cancer 
prevention and HPV, and per- 
sonal knowledge of Indigenous 
culture. Crystal is a member of 
the BiinjitiwabikZaagingAnish- 


Some changes 
that need to be 
checked by your 
doctor or nurse 
practitioner 
include: 

•A lump or dimpling 
•Changes in your nipple or 
fluid leaking from the nipple 
• Skin changes or redness that 
do not go away 

•Any other changes in your 
breasts 



nabek (Rocky Bay First Nation) 
with the spirit name Zongwe 
binesiikwe (Sounding Thunder- 
bird Woman) and she is a hand 
drum carrier. Currently, Crystal 
is the Regional Aboriginal Can- 


The Path to 
Wellness - Reduce 
your cancer risk: 

•Maintain a healthy body 
weight, especially after 
menopause 

• Be physically active as part 
of everyday life 

• Eat healthy foods 

• Be smoke-free 

• Be sun safe 

•Avoid alcohol or have no 
more than one alcoholic 
drink per day 

• Limit the length of time 
using hormone replacement 
therapy (Discuss with your 
doctor or nurse practitioner 
before making medication 
changes.) 

•Get screened with regular 
mammogram tests 

cer Lead for Cancer Care Ontario 
in the Northwest Region, work- 
ing closely with Prevention and 
Screening Services at Thunder 
Bay Regional Health Sciences 
Centre. 



OCTOBER 19™ 2016 

DAYS INN & CONFERENCE CENTRE, TIMMINS, ON 

CELEBRATING ABORIGINAL BUSINESS 


Celebrating its 26 th anniversary, the NADF Business Awards 
showcases the outstanding achievements of Northern Ontario's 
growing Aboriginal business community and highlights their 
contributions to the growth and prosperity of our economy. 

JOIN IN THE CELEBRATION! 



Keynote Speaker 

Kendal Netmaker 

Founder of Neechie Gear 

One of Canada's top entrepreneurs 
and motivational speakers 


FOR TICKETS & SPONSORS HIP OPPORTUNITIES 
VISIT WWW.NADFEVENTS.ORG 


^ Ncegini 

^ Ontario 


MINISTRY OF 

NORTHERN DEVELOPMENT AND MINES 


h y dr sS: 


SNOLAVALIN 



Mining Summit 


6 th Annual 


Preparing Aboriginal Communities 
for Mining-Related Business Opportunities 


OC TOBER 20 th 2 016 

DAYS INN & CONFERENCE CENTRE, TIMMINS, ON 


* * * TRADESHOW FREE & OPEN TO PUBLIC • * * 


FOR TICKETS, SPONSORSHIP & EXHIBITOR OPPORTUNITIES VISIT 

WWW.NADFEVENTS.ORG or CALL 1 -800-465-6821 


This year's event offers unique opportunities for participants to 
strengthen their capacity to explore and develop meaningful 
partnerships with Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal communities 
and businesses on mining related business opportunities. 


♦» 

SNOUOAUN 


SPONSORS 


tlXMAOW RCFtT jIU WAWATjtHHi 


Hosted By: 

NISHNAWBE ASKI 
DEVELOPMENT FUND 

Supporting Aboriginal Success 


WWW.NADF.ORG 


WWW.NADF.ORG 
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David Suzuki visits Nibinamik, 
advocates culture and land 



photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

David Suzuki meets with community members who attended his Sept. 23 Townhall 
Meeting with David Suzuki: Strengthening Environmental Rights in Ontario in Thun- 
der Bay. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawtay News 

The Nature of Things host and envi- 
ronmentalist David Suzuki encouraged 
Nibinamik to join with other commu- 
nities to protect their traditional lands 
during a Sept. 21-22 visit. 

“My recommendations are: ‘Talk 
to your neighbours and form a united 
group,’” Suzuki says. “And make sure 
that you elevate your culture, the cul- 
tural values, the water, the air. All of 
that is at the top and then everything 
else underneath is how do we do the 
other things.” 

Suzuki says the community showed 
him a list of their current needs, which 
include more housing and a better 
water treatment plant. He made the 
comments after the Sept. 23 Townhall 
Meeting with David Suzuki: Strength- 
ening Environmental Rights in Ontario 
in Thunder Bay. 

“They are desperate for economic 


support,” Suzuki says. “But they need 
a unified group there that will fight 
for the common thing, which is to pro- 
tect that land and the forests and the 
water.” 

Suzuki encouraged the community 
not to “put up with crumbs.” 

“The government is going to come 
in and give you a few crumbs,” Suzuki 
says. “This is your land. Why is it the 
people who own that land are the 
poorest people in the country. That 
land and everything on it is yours. I 
think that’s the message they need — 
they have to begin to negotiate by say- 
ing: ‘OK, what are you willing to (do 
to) come into our land. How are you 
going to guarantee you are not going to 
destroy the values.’ They need to take 
the driver’s seat. And for a small com- 
munity of 300, that’s really hard to do.” 

Suzuki was amazed by the 
untouched landscape of lakes and for- 
ests he saw while flying up to Nibin- 
amik, noting it was his first flight in the 



photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Environmentalist David Suzuki recently visited Nibinamik to talk about the land and environmental concerns. He also visted the 
old community site, the 2003 crash site and the Breathing Grounds camp for youth as well as getting in some fishing. 


area. 

“It was beautiful,” Suzuki says. “Fly- 
ing out of Pickle Lake, for a long time 
you see untouched forest and water, 
water everywhere, no roads. There 
aren’t many places on the planet like 
that, but the south is coming. They’re 
coming because they are hungry for 
what they’ve got there. Be prepared for 
it and be prepared to fight for the val- 
ues that you believe are important to 
pass on to your kids.” 

Nibinamik Deputy Chief Ina Bea- 
ver says the visit was focused on the 
environment, noting that the Memo- 
randum of Understanding the com- 
munity signed with the David Suzuki 
Foundation, Mamow Ki-ken-da-ma- 


win and Ryerson University was on the 
agenda. The MOU calls for ecosystems 
to be conserved during development 
processes in the area so that the pro- 
vision of ecological services and the 
traditional Aboriginal ways of life are 
maintained. 

“When he was here we took him to 
the places where we have our impor- 
tant places, like the (September 2003 
Wasaya Airways) crash site and the 
Breathing Grounds (O-ma-day-na- 
moh-win-nik),” Beaver says. “(O-ma- 
day-na-moh-win-nik) is a camp where 
we take our youth every summer to 
teach them about cultural and survival 
skills.” 

The community also took Suzuki on 


a tour of the old community site and on 
a fishing trip. 

“He really enjoyed going fishing 
and being out on the land,” Beaver 
says. “When we came back we had a 
cookout at Go-Go’s Point. And we had 
a community feast for him and every- 
body was welcome to join the feast.” 

Beaver says Suzuki appreciated the 
fact that community members still 
speak their language and that the com- 
munity is isolated from the outside 
world. 

“When he was speaking during 
his speech, he was saying language is 
important,” Beaver says. “He mostly 
spoke about the land and the environ- 
ment.” 
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News 


NAPS reaches tentative labour agreement 


Wawatay News 

The Public Service Alliance 
of Canada’s (PSAC) bargain- 
ing team and the Nishnawbe- 
Aski Police Service (NAPS) 
have secured a tentative labour 
agreement. NAPS officers 
voted overwhelming in favour 
of a strike mandate on July 12, 
2016. 

“I am very proud of our bar- 
gaining team for all their work 
and to the officers who stood 
strong and lobbied their provin- 
cial and federal political repre- 
sentatives to fund First Nations 
policing effectively”, says Sha- 
ron DeSousa, PSAC Regional 
Executive Vice President for 
Ontario. 

Ratification meetings will 
be set up where members will 
have an opportunity to learn 
about the new tentative agree- 


ment and democratically vote 
to decide whether to reject or 
accept the agreement. 

“Our officers are thankful for 
the overwhelming support we 
received from the communities 
we service during this difficult 
round of negotiations” states 
Jason Storkson, a police offi- 
cer in the community and the 
union local president. “We are 
proud of the work we do and 
are working hard to make our 
First Nations Policing program 
the best it can be.” 

Nishnawbe Aski Nation 
(NAN) Grand Chief Alvin Fid- 
dler has issued the following 
statement after an eleventh- 
hour labour agreement has 
been reached between nego- 
tiators for the Nishnawbe -Aski 
Police Service (NAPS) Board 
and officers represented by the 
Public Service Alliance of Can- 


ada (PSAC): 

“We are grateful to learn that 
a tentative agreement has been 
reached between the negotia- 
tors for both parties that will 
avert a labour action. We con- 
gratulate both bargaining teams 
and everyone involved in this 
lengthy and trying process. This 
will come as a relief to the lead- 
ers of NAN First Nations policed 
by NAPS who have been justifi- 
ably fearful of the consequences 
of a labour action, the safety of 
their members and the admin- 
istration of justice in their com- 
munities. First Nations served 
by NAPS deserve the same lev- 
els of policing as any commu- 
nity across the country, and we 
will continue to negotiate for a 
new Tripartite Policing Agree- 
ment with the federal and pro- 
vincial governments that meets 
the needs of our officers and 



£e s e£ 


ensures the safety of our com- 
munities.” 

NAPS is the largest First 
Nations police service in Can- 
ada and the second largest First 
Nations police service in North 
America, employing more than 
130 uniform officers and 30 
civilians. Based in Thunder Bay, 
NAPS polices 35 communities. 
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LEARN THE SIGNS OF STROKE 


FIace 


is it drooping? 


Arms 


can you raise both? 


S PEECH 


is it slurred or jumbled? 



to call 9-1-1 right away or your 
local emergency number. 


ACT [F]|A|[S][T] BECAUSE THE 
QUICKER YOU ACT, THE MORE 
OF THE PERSON YOU SAVE. 

© Heart and Stroke Foundation of Canada, 2014 


0 


HEART & 1 
STROKE 

FOUNDATION 


Generously supported by ^GOLDCORP 


Learn more at heartandstroke.ca/FAST 



Community Futures D e v e 1 opm cu t C orpo rati o it 
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DO YOU HAVE A BUSINESS IDEA? 


NADF promotes the growth of a strong and vibrant Aboriginal business 
community in Northern Ontario by offering Aboriginal entrepreneurs 
a range of services and supports. Support will vary depending upon 
the needs of the client, the availability and sources of funding, the 
eligibility of costs, the economic benefits, and the project viability. 

LOANS 

NEW! WE MATCH COMPETITORS INTEREST RATES 

& OFFER COMMERCIAL MORTGAGES (CERTAIN CONDITIONS APPLY) 

• Flexible & Matching Interest Rates 

• Flexible Loan Terms 

• Flexible Repayment Plans 


GRANTS 


YOU MAY QUALIFY TO RECEIVE A NON REPAYABLE 
GRANT FOR YOUR BUSINESS 

• $99,999 (Individuals) 

• $249,999 (Corporations & First Nation Communities) 


call 1 -800-465-6821 today to discuss your business idea! 
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Education 


Niigaanaabda program encourages adult learning 



photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Aroland’s Edward Narcisse, left, and Whitesand’s Ryan Kokokons, 
centre, look forward to completing their Ontario Secondary School 
Diploma through the Niigaanaabda Adult Education Project that 
was recenly launched by Fort William partnership with the Margaret 
Anderson Foundation. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Aroland’s Edward Narcisse 
looks forward to completing 
his Ontario Secondary School 
Diploma through Fort William’s 
newly launched Niigaanaabda 
Adult Education Project. 

“I just started but I’m very 
excited about it,” Narcisse says. 
“It sounds like a good oppor- 
tunity to get an education and 
a Grade 12. 1 don’t know even 
what I’m going to do after- 
wards, but we’ll do that when 
we get there.” 

Whitesand’s Ryan Kokokons 
says the Ontario Secondary 
School Diploma he is working 
towards through the Niigaa- 
naabda Adult Education Proj- 
ect will provide him with more 
options in the future. 

“I’ll be able to go a lot further 
a lot quicker through this pro- 
gram,” Kokokons says. “And I 

Michelle 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Michelle Derosier’s award- 
winning animated film, The 
Grandfather Drum, features a 
true story about a healing drum 
from the upper Berens River. It 
was one of 45 films screened at 
this year’s Bay Street Film Fes- 
tival. 

“With The Grandfather 
Drum, I had a moment with 
the Thunderbird while I was 
writing,” says Derosier, who 
wrote and directed the 15-min- 
ute film. “That’s always been 
a very spiritual process for me 
and the few years of making 
that film was a journey and it 
taught me a lot. That particular 
story has taught me the most 
about myself and my place in 
the world as an Indigenous 
woman.” 

Derosier, co-owner of Thun- 
derstone Pictures and an Eagle 


can work at my own pace, so I 
can be done as fast as I want to 
be done.” 

Narcisse, Kokokons and 
about 10 other students are 
currently participating in the 
Niigaanaabda Adult Educa- 
tion Project, which is held 
from Monday to Thursday in 
a classroom at the Fort Wil- 
liam Community Centre. About 
32 students registered for the 
project, which includes OSSD 
course work, flexible schedul- 
ing, pre-employment/life skills 
workshops and on-going case 
management. 

“The students are starting to 
come in,” says Vernon Ogima, 
project coordinator through the 
Margaret Anderson Founda- 
tion. “Tomorrow we will prob- 
ably see more of them.” 

Ogima says the students ini- 
tially did assessments to see 
where they are with their edu- 
cation and their employment 


Lake citizen, worked with Sonja 
Lacroix, production designer/ 
illustrator, George Renner, ani- 
mator/editor, Fred Suggashie, 
story consultant/translator, 
Dave Clement, story editor, 
Elizabeth Hill, composer, and 
Zoe Gordon, sound production, 
on the film, which took about 
three-and-a-half years to make. 

“It was a labour of love,” Der- 
osier says. “Sonja and I had to 
apply for a few different grants 
because it is a little bit more 
expensive to make because it 
is much more labour intensive. 
Sonja did every single one of 
those drawings.” 

Derosier was originally 
approached to do a documen- 
tary about the grandfather 
drum. 

“It does live in a museum and 
this is based on a true story,” 
Derosier says. “But it just wasn’t 
the time. The drum was still in 
a museum, so we had to kind 


goals. 

“What makes this concept 
unique is that we are inclu- 
sive to all who may have fallen 
through the cracks of the tra- 
ditional education school sys- 
tem,” Ogima says. “Generally 
what is happening right now, 
is that individuals are being 
trained and cannot apply for 
the job because they do not 
have the proper prerequisites. 
It is our goal to motivate and 
ensure that the students are 
ready for the industry in which 
they want to be employed in.” 

Ogima says the Niigaa- 
naabda Adult Education Project 
was three years in the making. 

“Now that we are back in 
Fort William, we get to run this 
project not as a pilot project 
but as a proven project that has 
some success,” Ogima says. “We 
were in Gull Bay before, we did 
some projects here in town and 
we did some projects out in the 


of find a way. The story just 
wouldn’t kind of let me go, so 
that was when we thought we 
would do it like an animation 
and we would do it sort of like a 
children’s storybook.” 

The Grandfather Drum was 
screened on at the Finlandia 
Club in Thunder Bay. An Offi- 
cial Selection of the 2016 Sun- 
dance Film Festival, the film 
follows the story of Naamowin’s 
drum, a drum revered for its 
healing powers by the Anishina- 
bek of the upper Berens River. 
After the death of his grand- 
son, Naamowin built a heal- 
ing drum to save his grandson 
and his people from sickness. 
Naamowin was given the heal- 
ing drum, which can restore 
life, in a dream. 

“We worked on it for three 
years and we tried to get as 
accurate as we (could by) ask- 
ing people the history,” says 
Suggashie, who is a great, great 


Robinson Treaty area.” 

Julie Harmer, the Niigaa- 
naabda Adult Education Proj- 
ect teacher, says the project has 
been “fantastic.” 

“We’ve got nearly a dozen 
students who have started 
working on their Grade 12 and 
it’s been a busy hub,” Harmer 
says. “Some of them are work- 
ing on Grade 9 and 10 credits, 
some of them are working on 
just the last couple of cred- 
its they need for graduation. 
We have some people who 
have come down just for some 
employment counselling.” 

The Niigaanaabda Adult 
Education Project was launched 
by Fort William in partnership 
with the Margaret Anderson 
Foundation to provide adult 
learners with career planning, 
a Grade 12 education and pre- 
employment and life-skills 
workshops. 

“We’re working on this not 


grandson of Naamowin. “The 
other people that worked on 
it were instrumental as well in 
bringing out the story, so it was 
good.” 

After the release of Truth and 
Reconciliation Calls to Action 
last year, Suggashie says it is an 
important time to create films 
like The Grandfather Drum. 

“Most of the recommenda- 
tions the (Truth and Recon- 
ciliation) Commission made 
really brings out the need for 
us to preserve our language and 
preserve the traditions of the 
Aboriginal people,” Suggashie 
says. “It is good for us to bring 
out that film to the communi- 
ties because sometimes people 
tend to forget about our culture. 
It will be good for the kids to 
see this film and learn from it.” 

Suggashie got involved in the 
film after Derosier asked him 
for information about the drum. 

“Since Naamowin was my 


only for our young people but 
also people who dropped out of 
school a few years back or 10 or 
15 or whatever it may be,” says 
Fort William Chief Peter Collins. 
“We’re trying to give people the 
opportunity to create a lifestyle 
that is positive for themselves 
(and) develop the opportunity 
to get their Grade 12 because in 


great, great grandfather, I 
knew the history from the sto- 
ries from my community about 
Naamowin and what he did 
for his community,” Suggashie 
says. “We knew that he was 
actually a healer in the Berens 


the working world nowadays, 
everybody looks for a Grade 
12. This is a great partnership; 
I look forward to many more 
partnerships of this nature and 
hopefully we can develop a pos- 
itive outcome for a lot of people 
in our communities.” 

Niigaanaabda means we are 
all looking ahead. 


River region and when you tell 
stories like these that are posi- 
tive, it will do good for the com- 
munities that are involved. In 
the long run, in the future, it 
will keep that history alive and 
it will do good for the people.” 


Derosier screens award-winning animated film 



photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

The Grandfather Drum director and writer Michelle Derosier speaks 
with the audience about her award-winning animated film after it was 
screened on at the Bay Street Film Festival in Thunder Bay. 
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Commentary 


Changing with 
the seasons 



W ell, it looks like win- 
ter is just around 
the corner. I am 
surprised that the leaves are 
changing colour in mid Sep- 
tember but then again I am 
in the north and that should 
be expected. After one of the 
warmest summer’s ever I am 
looking forward to cooler days 
and nights. 

Ask any Cree or Ojibway 
person from northern Ontario 
and they will tell you they pre- 
fer winter to summer. 

In remote communities this 
comes from the freedom that 
winter brings with ice on the 
rivers and lakes and snow cov- 
ered land so that we can snow- 
shoe, snowmobile and drive 
out of the community. 

In the summer we are 
mostly landlocked in remote 
northern First Nations, sur- 
rounded by muskeg and both- 
ered by billions of mosquitoes. 

The winter is clean, bright 
and has traditionally been a 
time of movement on the land. 

Northerners are a tough 
bunch. Towns and cities like 
Kirkland Lake, Timmins, Iro- 
quois Falls, Cochrane, Kapus- 
kasing, Smooth Rock Falls, 
Chapleau, Larder Lake, Temis- 
kaming Shores, Sudbury and 
North Bay offer up all kinds of 
winter fun and activities that 
are easy to access and either at 
no cost or very little. You can 
go to a hockey game in any 
of these northern communi- 
ties and if you want to have a 
friendly little game you can 
still play for fun on a local rink 
or even on the snow covered 
street. 

All of these communities 
and most First Nations also 
have sports complexes with 
arenas, some even have pools 
and curling rinks. 

Many communities in the 
north have auditoriums where 
local performers and stars 
from out of town entertain us 
in the winter. 

Many also have thriving 
arts organizations that host 
art exhibitions, musical and 
dance performances and live 
theatre. 

Winter is anything but bor- 
ing up here in the north land. 
The coffee shops and restau- 
rants are busy much of the 
time as people feel the need 
to get out and about and enjoy 
the social interaction around 
town. 

Although the highways can 


be dangerous at times the 
driving is very good around all 
the northern cities and towns. 
Our public works crews have a 
lot of experience with winter. 

As northerners we have 
the gift of living through four 
seasons. 

We live in change and we 
adapt well to what Mother 
Nature has to offer. Right now 
the leaves on the trees around 
town are lighting up in colours 
of orange, yellow and red. All 
of our northern communities 
are coming alive in vibrant fall 
colours. 

I am putting away my sum- 
mer wear and pulling out 
sweaters, pants and jackets. 

I am even thinking it is time 
soon for my long underwear. 

I don’t fool around when it 
gets cold as I learned from 
my mom and dad that cold 
weather is just fine as long as 
you are dressed for it. 

One of the best things about 
living in the north is that any 
of us can get to a quiet piece 
of land, a wonderful lakefront 
setting, a rushing river or little 
mountain perch with just a 
short trip by car. We can ski, 
trap, hunt, fish and skate in 
winter without a very big 
effort to do so. 

We can also do it for free 
most of the time. Rarely, do 
we have to line up for a hockey 
game, arts entertainment or 
restaurant. 

Things are easy to get to for 
we northerners. 

Winter is very good for 
young people and those who 
are middle aged, however 
seniors do have more chal- 
lenges this time of the year. 

I think we should be putting 
together more programs in all 
of our northern communities 
to make sure that our elderly 
neighbours can enjoy their 
homes in even severe winter 
weather. 

We need programs where 
we offer a snow cleaning 
service to our Elders and 
transportation that is afford- 
able and easy to get for trips 
to the grocery store or a visit 
or an outing to the local coffee 
shop. We forget at times that 
all of our wonderful northern 
communities are the result of 
our Elders who came before 
us and worked hard to provide 
us with all the services and 
development we see today. 

The wisdom and experience 
in life lives in our Elders and 
we should be doing a lot more 
to honour them while also 
benefiting from their advice. 

Life is good here in the 
north and once again we are 
changing with the seasons. 

www.underthenorthernsky.com 



North Spirit Lake Celebrates Community Members’ Achievements 


photo submitted by Kayla Rae 

Earlier this summer a community feast was held in North Spirit Lake, Ontario to honour community members who recently received 
certificates, completing various training programs. The Summer Student Employment Program hosted the feast at the Victoria Lin- 
klater Memorial School, which had nearly 100 people in attendance. 


Where's the tea? 


W: 


en I was a boy liv- 
ing back home in 
Attawapiskat there 


were some things that were 
constant in my life. My mom 
Susan and dad Marius always 
made sure myself and my sib- 
lings had a roof over our head 
and food to eat. Back then in 
the 1980s and early 90s the 
community was impoverished 
and we did not have many of 
the normal services that most 
towns and cities enjoyed across 
Canada. 

We were and still are a 
remote First Nation community 
and accessible only by air or 
by summer water barge. In 
the winter we have an ice road 
but depending on the weather 
it cannot be used for many 
months. Somehow we all coped 
with these realities and mostly 
because as children we did not 
know first hand any other type 
of life. The main ingredient 
that kept us together and func- 
tioning as a community had to 
do with the large number of 
traditional Elders we had living 
with us at that time. I fondly 
recall that every household 
had a large pot of tea steeping 
on the stove at all times of the 


day. You could always count on 
a cup of tea, a bite to eat and a 
chat with any of our Elders in 
Attawapiskat. 

Even though as children we 
were influenced by television 
and radio to a degree we still 
lived in a community that was 
very much grounded on nature, 
the land, the water and crea- 
tures around us. With so many 
problems in terms of drugs 
and alcohol it is amazing that 
most of us actually survived. 
The credit for a good part of 
our survival as teens had to do 
with the guidance and direction 
we got from our Elders. Most 
of them were still hurting from 
the experiences of residential 
school system and coping with 
drug and alcohol addictions. 
Still, they had a ground in tradi- 
tions that helped them go on 
with their lives and assist we 
younger ones with our paths. 

Those Elders I knew in the 
community back then were 
part of the first generation of 
Cree of the James Bay who had 
accepted a more modern life 
with permanent moves into 
First Nations like Attawapiskat, 
Fort Albany, Moose Factory and 
Kashechewan. Their parents 
before them had mostly been 
living in the wilderness on their 
traditional lands. They still had 
a very traditional lifestyle, they 
spoke the Cree language flu- 
ently, survived mostly on wild 
meat and fish and although 
they began to follow many non 
native beliefs and realities they 
still did it on their own terms 


rooted in their traditional cul- 
ture. 

Myself and my siblings, 
cousins and friends were the 
first wave of Cree from the 
coast to really venture out into 
the southern world. Many of 
us went to secondary school 
in southern cities in our teen 
years. We began to move 
around more and obtained 
driver’s licenses then vehicles 
so that we could discover more 
of the outside world. A lot of us 
found work in southern towns 
and cities and although we 
still had a lot of our traditional 
knowledge and culture that had 
been passed down from our 
Elders, time and distance meant 
more assimilation for us. 

These days many of our 
Elders are passing on and I can 
see the affect that is having on 
our remote First Nations up 
the coast. Our young people 
are confused and don’t have 
enough hope for the future. All 
kinds of new drugs are find- 
ing their way up the coast and 
our vulnerable and rudderless 
youth are getting lost in a world 
that makes no sense. 

Still, many are also getting an 
education, finding work in new 
mining operations and other 
opportunities. 

Yet, there is still a large 
percentage of our youth that is 
fragile and living difficult lives. 
Even though things are better 
in some ways financially there 
is still inadequate housing and 
little direction for the upcoming 
generation. 


The current gap we are fac- 
ing has to do with the passing 
of so many of our Elders who 
were more or less the glue we 
could count on that kept us 
connected to our traditions and 
culture. When I was home this 
summer for my mom’s funeral 
I made sure to drop in on some 
of the still surviving Elders 
and I found many of them very 
weak and aged. It shocked me 
as I remembered these men 
and women as strong, vibrant 
Elders who took us out on the 
land, cared for us and showed 
us how to survive. 

It was difficult for me to find 
myself wandering around the 
community without being able 
to see my mom, dad and many 
of the Elders I grew up with. 
Strangely enough that realiza- 
tion had a lot to do with the fact 
that I had a hard time to find 
any household still having a pot 
of tea on the stove. 

I began to crave a cup of tea 
more for the nostalgia and com- 
fort that I had grown up with 
but I realized of course that this 
had been a part of our Elders 
world and there was no room 
for it in a new more fast paced 
lifestyle. 

I would have given anything 
and everything to be able to 
sit with my mom and dad over 
a cup of tea and maybe some 
bannock and jam. I am making 
a point these days to keep a pot 
of tea steeping on the stove just 
in case. 

www.underthenorthernsky.com 
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Business 


First Nations sign MOU for new transmission line 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

A group of eight First Nation 
communities have signed a 
Memorandum of Understand- 
ing (MOU) to pursue the devel- 
opment of a new high volt- 
age transmission line into the 
Greenstone region. 

“We started working on this 
power line back in 2010, maybe 
earlier, when we were work- 
ing on the Little Jackfish River 
project,” says Red Rock Indian 
Band Chief Edward Wawia. 
“Several of the First Nations 
along the line, Rocky Bay, 
BNA (Bingwi Neyaashi Anishi- 
naabek), AZA (Animbiigoo 
Zaagi’igan Anishinaabek), have 
(electrical power) projects that 
they wanted to bring online and 
without this new line there was 
not enough (capacity) to feed 
anything that we wanted to 
bring online.” 


First Nations have... 
concerns about the 
reliability of the current 
infrastructure... 

- Chief Edward Wawia 


Aroland, AZA, BNA, Rocky 
Bay (Biinjitiwaabik Zaaging 
Anishinaabek), Ginoogam- 
ing, Long Lake #58, Red Rock 
Indian Band and Whitesand 
signed the MOU to establish a 
working group with a vision to 
collectively develop the trans- 
mission line and have com- 
menced discussions with gov- 
ernment and industry about the 
need for the line to provide sig- 
nificant transmission upgrades 
across the Greenstone region. 

“With this, it opens up a 
pretty good chance for some 
new economic development in 
the area,” Wawia says. “Hope- 
fully we can continue to work 
together.” 

The working group met with 
representatives from Watayni- 
kaneyap Power on Sept. 29 to 
discuss best practices. Watayni- 
kaneyap Power is in the process 
of developing a transmission 
project north of Dryden and 
into the far north. 

“Our First Nations have col- 
lective concerns about the reli- 
ability of the current infrastruc- 
ture and the potential loss of 
major developments and new 
opportunities,” Wawia says. 
“The new transmission line will 
provide stability and increase 


any possibility for large indus- 
trial start-ups. Our First Nations 
want to work with the govern- 
ment to ensure that this project 
moves forward.” 

The Greenstone-Marathon 
Integrated Regional Resource 
Plan, released by the Indepen- 
dent Electricity System Opera- 
tor in June, identified the elec- 
tricity needs for the region over 
the next five years and referred 
to large industrial clients that 
had desires to join the grid but 
due to the lack of current capac- 
ity would be forced to establish 
self-generation. 

“If we don’t meet the elec- 
tricity needs of these potential 
customers with stable infra- 
structure, it could mean the loss 
of major projects in the region 
and will really constrain eco- 
nomic growth,” says Aroland 
Chief Dorothy Towedo. “With 
several of our communities 
participating in similar develop- 
ments, the working group offers 
innovative and unique ways 
(to) see the construction of this 
transmission line completed in 
a timely matter. Work we have 
completed to date can save a 
significant amount of time and 
funding for the Greenstone 
Transmission Project.” 

Greenstone Mayor Renald 
Beaulieu says the Greenstone 
Transmission Project is an 
important step forward for 
the Greenstone region, noting 
that the project will help create 
and maintain well-paying jobs 
throughout the area. 

“We’ve been working at this 
for four years within the Munic- 
ipality of Greenstone and we’ve 
met many times with the differ- 
ent ministers,” Beaulieu says. 
“It’s not just the fact that we’re 
looking to generate power, the 
fact is that we’re talking safety 
for our people in our communi- 
ties. When you have times that 
you run out of power for 24 
hours, imagine if it was in situ- 
ations at 40 below zero, how 
serious would that be.” 

AZA Chief Theresa Nelson 
says the Minister of Energy 
needs to identify the Green- 
stone Transmission line as a pri- 
ority project. 

“Our MOU symbolizes the 
First Nation route communi- 
ties’ commitment to working 
together to pursue this much 
needed development,” Nelson 
says. “With a current unreliable 
system and frequent outages 
for communities in the region, 
failure to move forward with 
the Greenstone Transmission 
Project will result in significant 
economic loss across the north.” 
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photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Red Rock Indian Band Chief Edward Wawa, left, and members of the Greenstone Transmission Project working group met on Sept. 29 at the 
Matawa First Nations office in Thunder Bay about developing a new high voltage transmission line into the Greenstone region. 


Have you received a 
juror questionnaire? 

Ontario juries need representatives from Indigenous 
communities. Your experience as an Indigenous 
person would provide a valuable perspective on a 
jury at a trial or inquest. 


Between September and November, juror 
questionnaires are being mailed to one in 12 people 
living in Ontario. If you receive one, please fill it out 
and return it. 


Filling out the questionnaire doesn’t mean you’ll be 
chosen for jury service automatically, but it increases 
the chances that Indigenous voices will be heard in 
the justice system. 


If you receive a questionnaire and need help filling it 
out or have any questions about jury participation, 
please call the Indigenous Jury Coordinator 
at 1-866-869-4484 or the Provincial Jury Centre 
at 1-800-498-8016. 

Or visit Ontario. ca/juryduty. 


Paid for by the Government of Ontario 
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Environment 


Environment conference teaches fuel spill clean up 



photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

LEFT: Nibinamik’s Rodney Sofea, centre right, plugs a leak in a fuel 
drum during the Fuel Handling: Spill Response mock fuel spill at the 
Northern Ontario First Nation Environment Conference. 

ABOVE: Aroland’s Mark Bell and Four Rivers’ Gord Parker demon- 
strate an electric device used to gather fish during their Baseline 
Sampling presentation. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Nibinamik’s Rodney Sofea 
had no trouble plugging two 
holes in a fuel drum during the 
Fuel Handling: Spill Response 
mock fuel spill at the Northern 
Ontario First Nation Environ- 
ment Conference. 

“It was easy — I practice a 
lot at the power house at my 
reserve,” says Rodney Sofea, a 
power plant operator in Nibin- 
amik. “And whenever I hire a 
guy to replace me, I get him to 
do the fuel training to know 
what tools are available to use 
in case of a fuel spill. I let him 
know where the pads are, the 
spill kits. I make him carry them 
around wherever he goes to do 
a fuel handling.” 

Sofea used two wooden 
wedges and some plug putty 
to seal the two holes in the fuel 
drum. 

“Wood wedges are good,” 
Sofea says. “I make my own 
wood wedges and just have 
them as a spare in the spill kit. 
You’ve always got to have rags 
and socks.” 

Doug Stuart, fuel systems 
management trainer with 
Ontario First Nations Technical 
Services Corporation and the 
mock fuel spill organizer, says 
it is best to stop the leak first 


before containing the spilt fuel. 

“Try to stop the flow,” Stu- 
art says. “Stopping the flow 
could be by plugging the hole. 
It could be by shutting off the 
pump. Always shut off the elec- 
trical right away. Eliminate the 
sources of ignition.” 

Stuart encourages people to 
report any spills they have seen 
or noticed afterwards. 

“If you do see something that 
is unsafe, you need to report it,” 
Stuart says. “Report it to your 
supervisor, report it to your 
manager. If you are not working 
for (them), report it to the chief 
and council.” 

The mock fuel spill was held 
on the first day of the confer- 


ence, which was held Oct. 4-6 
at the Best Western Plus Nor- 
Wester Hotel and Conference 
Centre near Thunder Bay. 

A drone demonstration was 
featured on the last day of the 
conference during the GIS Data 
Collection Techniques presenta- 
tion by Four Rivers staff Char- 
lene Wagenaar and Jennifer 
Duncan. 

“I used an app on my tablet 
to point out an area, draw a 
polygon where I wanted (the 
drone) to fly and how high to 
fly,” says Wagenaar, a geomat- 
ics technician with Four Rivers. 
“Once you draw the polygon, 
(the app) determines the grid 
(to fly) and then I can rotate 


that grid to decide which direc- 
tion it is flying. I want to either 
cut against the wind if it is 
going really fast or go with or 
against the wind if it is slower.” 

Wagenaar says the drone can 
gather “sharp and crisp” images 
that are much clearer than sat- 
ellite images. 

“That’s really great for com- 
munities when they are doing 
their own community plan- 
ning,” Wagenaar says. “They 
need updated imagery to see 
where there are still houses, 
where there are empty lots. We 
might take it out with commu- 
nities if they are doing cleanups 
of old mine sites or something 
like that to get a really good lay- 
out of the land.” 

A study of the sturgeon on 
the Ogoki River was highlighted 
on the first day of the confer- 
ence during the Baseline Sam- 
pling presentation by Mark Bell, 
Aroland’s economic develop- 


ment officer, and Gord Parker, 
Four Rivers’ environmental 
projects and training officer. 

“We received two years fund- 
ing to do a study to look at 
populations, health of the spe- 
cies and general health of the 
river,” Bell says. “We’ve been 
working with Matawa Four Riv- 
ers and Shared Value Solutions 
to develop a project that will 
help the community to develop 
a management plan and just 
get an idea of the health of the 
species in the area as our com- 
munity uses the Ogoki River 
quite regularly. So our goal is to 


develop a project that will help 
preserve the species and allow 
for future generations to keep 
harvesting the resources out of 
the river.” 

Other presentations 

included: Environment Monitor 
Training; The Far North Land 
Use Planning Initiative: Knowl- 
edge in Action; Safety at the 
Pumps; Carbon Cap and Trade: 
Opportunities and Risks; Ben- 
thic Invertebrates and Water 
Dialogue: A Pilot Project in Col- 
laborative Podcasting. 
Conference details are available 
online at: www.nofnec.ca. 


INSPECTION 

Notice of Slash Pile Burning 


Trout Lake and Red Lake Forest 

The Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources and Forestry (MNRF) invites you to inspect 
the MNRF approved prescribed burn plan for slash pile burning that will be carried out 

in the Trout Lake Forest and Red Lake Forest (see map). 

As part of our ongoing 
efforts to regenerate and 
protect Ontario's forests, 
some recently harvested 
areas have been selected to 
be burned under the strict 
guidelines of the MNRF 
Prescribed Burn Planning 
Manual. The prescribed burn 
will reduce the area covered 
in slash piles while increasing 
the area available for 
regeneration and reducing 
the fire hazard. The burn 
is scheduled for ignition 
between November 1, 2016 
and December 15 f 2016. 

Information about this 
prescribed burn project, 
including specific locations 
and maps, is available 
for public viewing at the 
offices of Domtar Inc. for 
the Trout Lake Forest and 
the Red Lake Forest Management Company for the Red Lake Forest during normal 
business hours and the MNRF public website at www.ontario.ca/forestplans beginning 
November 1, 2016. For more information or to arrange an appointment with MNRF 
staff to discuss the prescribed burn project, please contact: 

TROUT LAKE FOREST 
Kyle Myschowoda, Management Forester 

Ministry of Natural Resources and Forestry 
Red Lake District Office 
P.O. Box 5003, 227 Howey St 
Red Lake, ON, POV 2M0 
tel: 807-727-1337 
fax: 807-727-2861 

Office Flours: 8:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. 

RED LAKE FOREST 

Kyle Myschowoda, Management Forester 

Ministry of Natural Resources and Forestry 
Red Lake District Office 
P.O. Box 5003, 227 Howey St 
Red Lake, ON, POV 2M0 
tel: 807-727-1337 
fax: 807-727-2861 

Office Hours: 8:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. 


Holly Aggas f Silviculture Forester 

Domtar Inc 
Dryden Office 
1 Duke St., Postal Bag 4004 
Dryden, ON, P8N 3J7 
tel: 807-223-9309 
fax: 807-223-9401 

Office Hours: 8:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. 


Robert Partridge, R.P.F. 

Red Lake Forest Management Co. Ltd. 

P.O. Box 1338, 138 Howey Street 

Red Lake, ON, POV 2M0 

tel: 807-727-3320 

fax: 807-727-1142 

Office Hours: 8:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. 
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Wataynikaneyap 
Power 


NOTICE OF COMMENCEMENT 

Wataynikaneyap Transmission Project 

Phase 2: Connecting 17 Remote First Nation 
Communities 


The Project: Wataynikaneyap Power L.P. is a licensed transmis- 
sion company majority owned by First Nations. The First Na- 
tions ownership interest is equally owned by 22 First Nation 
communities, and a minority interest in the partnership is 
owned by FortisOntario Inc. and RES Canada (Fortis-RES).The 
Wataynikaneyap Transmission Project Phase 2 (the Project) 
includes approximately 1,500 km of 1 15 kV and 44 kV trans- 
mission lines and associated facilities for subsystems north of 
Pickle Lake and Red Lake that will connect 1 7 remote First Na- 
tion communities, currently powered by diesel generation, 
to the provincial electrical grid. Preliminary proposed corri- 
dors have been identified for the Pickle Lake and Red Lake 
subsystems. Figure 1 identifies the Project location and the 
preliminary proposed corridors. The preliminary study area 
follows the preliminary proposed corridors. The preliminary 
study area may be further refined during the environmental 
assessment (EA) process. 

The Project has been identified as one of the priority projects 
in Ontario's Long Term Energy Plan. Its principal purpose is to 
provide safe, accessible and clean electrical power to remote 
First Nation communities and to decrease reliance on die- 
sel-powered generation, which, in turn, will provide environ- 
mental, economic, social, quality of life and health benefits. 

Environmental Assessment Process: 

The Project is subject to the Ontario Environmental Assess- 
ment Act and to section 67 of the Canadian Environmental As- 
sessment Act, 201 2 for the portions of the transmission line on 
First Nation reserve lands. The EA will be carried out accord- 
ing to the requirements of the following Class EA processes: 

• Class Environmental Assessment for Minor Trans- 
mission Facilities (for applicable 1 1 5 kV sections 
and associated infrastructure): http://www. 
hydroone.com/Projects/Documents/class_ 
ea.pdf; 


Figure 1 : Project Location 


• A Class Environmental Assessment for MNRF 

Resource Stewardship and Facility Development (Category C) (disposition of resources for applicable 44 kV sections and associated infrastructure): 

http://www.downloads.ene.gov.on.ca/files/eaab/mnr_class_rsfdp_document.pdf; 


• A Class Environmental Assessment for Provincial Parks and Conservation Reserves (Category C) (disposition of resources for applicable 44 kV sections 
within Provincial Parks): https://www.ontario.ca/page/class-ea-provincial-parks-and-conservation-reserves; and 


• Ministry of Infrastructure Public Work Class Environmental Assessment (if required, disposition of resources for applicable sections): http://www. 
infrastructureontario.ca/Templates/Buildings.aspx?id=21 47487991 &langtype=1 033. 


Engagement: 

Wataynikaneyap recognizes the importance of meaningful and respectful Aboriginal and stakeholder engagement. As such, Wataynikaneyap strongly en- 
courages members of Aboriginal communities, the public, agencies and other interested persons to actively participate in the EA by attending engagement 
meetings and contacting staff directly with comments or questions. Wataynikaneyap will be holding meetings in First Nation communities over the next three 
months where representatives will be available to provide project information and respond to your questions. Information will be provided on the Project, 
the corridor routing study environmental considerations, and the EA approval processes. The EA approval processes include engagement opportunities for 
members of Aboriginal communities and the publicAnnouncements, Project and EA information will be made available on the Project website: http://www. 
wataypower.ca. 

We welcome your feedback on the Project during this engagement round, preliminarily scheduled to be completed in December 201 6. For further information 
on the Project and the EA, for key documents, to provide comment, or be added to our contact list, please visit the project website at www.wataypower.ca or 
contact one of the following persons: 


Margaret Kenequanash 

Wataynikaneyap Power 
81 King Street, P.O. Box 449 
Sioux Lookout, ON P8T 1A5 
Telephone: 807-737-2662 
Email: margaretk@shibogama.on.ca 


John Reid 

EA Engagement Coordinator 
New Economy Development Group 
P.O. Box 186 
Metcalfe, ON K0A2P0 
Telephone: 613-238-5353 
Email: jhhreid@neweconomygroup.ca 


Brett Thompson 

EA Specialist 
Golder Associates Ltd. 

6925 Century Avenue, Suite 100 
Mississauga, ON L5N 7K2 
Telephone: 905-567-4444 
Email: Brett_Thompson@golder.com 



raw 


PRELIMINARY 


All personal information induded in a submission - such as name, address, telephone number and property location - is collected, maintained and disclosed by the Ministry of the Environment and Climate Change for the 
purpose of transparency and consultation. The information is collected under the authority of the Environmental Assessment Act oris collected and maintained for the purpose of creating a record that is available to the general 
public as described in s.37 of the Freedom of Information and Protection of Privacy Act. Personal information you submit will become part of a public record that is available to the general public unless you request that your 
personal information remain confidential. For more information, please contact the Project Officer or the Ministry of the Environment and Climate Change's Freedom of Information and Privacy Coordinator at 4 1 6-327- 1434. 
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Power 
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Wataynikaneyap Transmission Project 

Phase 2: Connecting 17 Remote First Nation 
Communities 


The Project: Wataynikaneyap Power L.P. is a licensed transmis- 
sion company majority owned by First Nations. The First Na- 
tions ownership interest is equally owned by 22 First Nation 
communities, and a minority interest in the partnership is 
owned by FortisOntario Inc. and RES Canada (Fortis-RES).The 
Wataynikaneyap Transmission Project Phase 2 (the Project) 
includes approximately 1,500 km of 1 15 kV and 44 kV trans- 
mission lines and associated facilities for subsystems north of 
Pickle Lake and Red Lake that will connect 1 7 remote First Na- 
tion communities, currently powered by diesel generation, 
to the provincial electrical grid. Preliminary proposed corri- 
dors have been identified for the Pickle Lake and Red Lake 
subsystems. Figure 1 identifies the Project location and the 
preliminary proposed corridors. The preliminary study area 
follows the preliminary proposed corridors. The preliminary 
study area may be further refined during the environmental 
assessment (EA) process. 

The Project has been identified as one of the priority projects 
in Ontario's Long Term Energy Plan. Its principal purpose is to 
provide safe, accessible and clean electrical power to remote 
First Nation communities and to decrease reliance on die- 
sel-powered generation, which, in turn, will provide environ- 
mental, economic, social, quality of life and health benefits. 

Environmental Assessment Process: 

The Project is subject to the Ontario Environmental Assess- 
ment Act and to section 67 of the Canadian Environmental As- 
sessment Act, 201 2 for the portions of the transmission line on 
First Nation reserve lands. The EA will be carried out accord- 
ing to the requirements of the following Class EA processes: 

• Class Environmental Assessment for MinorTrans- 
mission Facilities (for applicable 1 1 5 kV sections 
and associated infrastructure): http://www. 
hydroone.com/Projects/Documents/class_ 
ea.pdf; 
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Figure 1 : Project Location 


• A Class Environmental Assessment for MNRF 

Resource Stewardship and Facility Development (Category C) (disposition of resources for applicable 44 kV sections and associated infrastructure): 

http://www.downloads.ene.gov.on.ca/files/eaab/mnr_class_rsfdp_document.pdf; 


• A Class Environmental Assessment for Provincial Parks and Conservation Reserves (Category C) (disposition of resources for applicable 44 kV sections 
within Provincial Parks): https://www.ontario.ca/page/class-ea-provincial-parks-and-conservation-reserves; and 


• Ministry of Infrastructure Public Work Class Environmental Assessment (if required, disposition of resources for applicable sections): http://www. 
infrastructureontario.ca/Templates/Buildings.aspx?id=21 47487991 &langtype=1 033. 


Engagement: 

Wataynikaneyap recognizes the importance of meaningful and respectful Aboriginal and stakeholder engagement. As such, Wataynikaneyap strongly en- 
courages members of Aboriginal communities, the public, agencies and other interested persons to actively participate in the EA by attending engagement 
meetings and contacting staff directly with comments or questions. Wataynikaneyap will be holding meetings in First Nation communities over the next three 
months where representatives will be available to provide project information and respond to your questions. Information will be provided on the Project, 
the corridor routing study environmental considerations, and the EA approval processes. The EA approval processes include engagement opportunities for 
members of Aboriginal communities and the publicAnnouncements, Project and EA information will be made available on the Project website: http://www. 
wataypower.ca. 

We welcome your feedback on the Project during this engagement round, preliminarily scheduled to be completed in December 201 6. For further information 
on the Project and the EA, for key documents, to provide comment, or be added to our contact list, please visit the project website at www.wataypower.ca or 
contact one of the following persons: 


Margaret Kenequanash 

Wataynikaneyap Power 
81 King Street, P.O. Box 449 
Sioux Lookout, ON P8T1A5 
Telephone: 807-737-2662 
Email: margaretk@shibogama.on.ca 


John Reid 

EA Engagement Coordinator 
New Economy Development Group 
P.O. Box 186 
Metcalfe, ON KOA 2P0 
Telephone: 613-238-5353 
Email: jhhreid@neweconomygroup.ca 


Brett Thompson 

EA Specialist 
Golder Associates Ltd. 

6925 Century Avenue, Suite 100 
Mississauga, ON L5N 7K2 
Telephone: 905-567-4444 
Email: Brett_Thompson@golder.com 


All personal information induded in a submission - such as name, address, telephone number and property location - is collected, maintained and disclosed by the Ministry of the Environment and Climate Change for the 
purpose of transparency and consultation. The information is collected under the authority of the Environmental Assessment Act or is collected and maintained for the purpose of creating a record that is available to the general 
public as described in s.37 of the Freedom of Information and Protection of Privacy Act. Personal information you submit will become part of a public record that is available to the general public unless you request that your 
personal information remain confidential. For more information, please contact the Project Officer or the Ministry of the Environment and Climate Change's Freedom of Information and Privacy Coordinator at 4 16-327- 1434. 
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Grassroots harvest held in Fort 
William First Nation 



photos by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

TOP: Fort William celebrated the grand opening of its Gaa-Azhe-Anishinaabeyaayang (Back to our Ways) 
Community Garden with a ribbon cutting and feast. 


ABOVE: Roots to Harvest staff, including Miranda Nigidja, second from left, and Erin Bottle, right, worked 
on a variety of community garden projects in Fort William and across Thunder Bay this summer. 


Sustainable solution 
provides fresh 
produce to North 
Caribou Lake 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Fort William celebrated the 
success of its Gaa-Azhe-Anishi- 
naabeyaayang (Back to our 
Ways) Community Garden with 
a ribbon cutting and feast. 

“This is an exciting day for us 
as it was in the spring when we 
kicked off the Community Gar- 
den,” says Fort William Chief 
Peter Collins. “When I look at 
the numbers of the participants 
that took part in helping to 
grow the Community Garden, 
it has been very exciting. If you 
look at some of the product 
that is coming out of the land 
there now, it’s great to see. It’s 
giving the young people and 
the people that travel through 
the opportunity to participate 
to help grow and see the fruits 
of their labour at the end of the 
day.” 

Fort William partnered with 
Roots to Harvest, an incorpo- 
rated, not-for-profit organiza- 
tion based in Thunder Bay, to 
develop the Community Garden 
this past spring. 

“As an organization we are 
really happy to be involved in 
this project and to be welcomed 
into the creation of it,” says 
Stuart Oke, community grower 
with Roots to Harvest. “It’s 
something we really strongly 
believe in, in linking people and 
community to food and food 
production.” 

Roots to Harvest employed 
a group of First Nations staff to 
work on the Community Gar- 
den and other Roots to Harvest 
projects across Thunder Bay 
throughout the growing season. 

“In the initial stage we broke 
the ground and we sodded the 
ground (for the Community 
Garden),” says Erin Bottle, lead 
supervisor for the five-month 
adult agricultural program at 
Roots to Harvest. 

“The youth were part of 
creating the (raised) beds and 
the layout of the beds. They 
transplanted all the seedlings 
that went to that garden site. 
We actually have not been at 
that site in the last few weeks 


because we are out with differ- 
ent partners at different com- 
munity events.” 

Bottle says the staff were 
taught different methods and 
different planting practices over 
the growing season. 

“This overall project has been 
a very successful one in terms of 
youth participation and reten- 
tion,” Bottle says. “We hooked 
them up with community part- 
ners where they got a chance to 
participate in customer service 
and public relations speaking.” 

Whitesand’s Miranda Nigidja 
enjoyed working with Roots to 
Harvest over the past two-to- 
three months. 

“I love it — it’s fairly thera- 
peutic for me to be able to help 


out with the rest of my crew 
on making it happen,” Nigidja 
says. “We’re almost done right 
now. It’s kind of sad but I’m 
glad I had this experience with 
my co-workers and my bosses.” 

The 265-foot by 40-foot 
Community Garden was 
planted with a variety of fruit 
and vegetables over the sum- 
mer, including five dwarf apple 
trees, blueberries, raspberries, 
honeyberries and more than 16 
different vegetables, including 
onions, potatoes, peppers and 
cabbages. 

“The project was really excel- 
lent, especially with some mem- 
bers of Fort William First Nation 
who are staff with us,” Oke 
says. “It was a great way to link 


them back into their commu- 
nity and do some work on the 
reserve here and get a chance to 
work with the partners and the 
community participants here. 
So it was a great success.” 

The Community Garden fea- 
tures raised beds with wooden- 
box frames for the vegetables 
and a fence to prevent animals 
from eating the plants. 

“The boxes look sharp and 
they are a little bit easier to tend 
for the variety of participants 
that were involved in helping 
care for this space,” Oke says. 
“And we can really choose 
what soil goes in there and 
what additives go in there, so it 
allows us to grow in a more effi- 
cient and managed way.” 


Wawatay News 

Nishnawbe Aski Nation 
(NAN) Deputy Grand Chief 
Derek Fox says a community 
garden shows how First Nations 
are beginning to regain food 
self-determination. 

The Hunters’ Festival 
wrapped up in North Caribou 
Lake First Nation last Sunday 
with seven moose, 40 par- 
tridges, one beaver, one swan 
and a boat load of pickerel and 
ducks. The festival has been 
running for 26 years with this 
year being the first year to have 
fresh vegetables to add to land 
based traditional foods. 

“The project in North Cari- 
bou Lake First Nation demon- 
strates how a small amount of 
funding can have major impacts 
on community food self-deter- 
mination. Projects like this 
need to be developed and sup- 
ported across NAN territory,” 
said Deputy Grand Chief Derek 
Fox. “The Nutrition North 
Canada food subsidy program 
and other government initia- 
tives need to support these on 
the ground community driven 
initiatives and work with us to 
find innovative alternatives to 
the current food subsidy. There 
needs to be a shift away from 
profit-driven models currently 
in place.” 

With funding from NAN, 
North Caribou Lake was able to 
develop their first community 
garden and the first harvest of 
vegetables was shared and pre- 
pared in moose stew eaten dur- 
ing the festival. 

“There are too many nega- 
tive stories about Native people 
in the media and this garden is 
a good news story,” said North 
Caribou Lake First Nation Chief 
Dinah Kanate. 

A small bag of baby carrots 
sells for $8 in North Caribou 
Lake First Nation and they are 


no longer fresh once they arrive 
into the fly-in community. 

“I stopped eating fresh veg- 
etables because it became too 
expensive to buy them at the 
store,” said community member 
John Kanate. 

The garden began as part of 
the aftercare program for the 
patients at New Horizons Treat- 
ment Center. The aftercare pro- 
gram is community-based and 
governed by the 

Prescription Drug Abuse 
treatment program. There are 
similar programs in 15 other 
communities in Northwestern 
Ontario. 


An important part of 
our work is helping 
our clients get their 
life skills back and 
gardening is a wonderful 
tool to do so... 

- Edna Quequish 

“An important part of our 
work is helping our clients get 
their life skills back and garden- 
ing is a wonderful tool to do 
so. Next year I hope we plant a 
potato garden like my grandfa- 
ther used to have,” said Edna 
Queqish, coordinator of New 
Horizons Treatment Center. 

North Caribou Lake invited 
Steven Vassallo, a gardener 
from Markdale, Ontario to help 
facilitate the garden project. He 
arranged for the gardening sup- 
plies to be shipped over the ice 
in the winter and tilled the bog 
by the band office in the spring. 

“There are some soil chal- 
lenges here but the suitability of 
the bog peat has been improved 
with a little fish compost and 
minerals creating a great base 
for a wide range of vegetables.” 


SAVE THE DATE 

V J 

engage! 2017 

** ^^digital media summit 

Mastering Digital Media to Expand your Market. 

February 28 th , 2017 

www.engagesummit.ca 
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Traditional foods encouraged at national diabetes conference 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Trout Lake’s Kaaren Dannen- 
mann shared her knowledge of 
traditional foods at the National 
Indigenous Diabetes Prevention 
Conference, held Sept. 27-28 at 
the Valhalla Inn in Thunder Bay. 

“I wanted to show how tradi- 
tional foods are healthier for us 
than the modern foods,” Dan- 
nenmann says. “I also wanted 
to show especially how refined 
foods, the foods that our people 
can most easily access and eco- 
nomically access, are so poi- 
sonous to us, just full of sugar, 
everything refined, and there’s 
nothing for us.” 

Dannennmann says spiritual- 
ity is an important component 
in obtaining traditional foods, 
either through hunting game or 
harvesting plants. 

“Ceremony is a huge part of 
it and it keeps us connected to 
the land,” Dannenmann says. 
“It keeps us connected to all our 
relations on the land.” 

Dannenmann says the people 
at Trout Lake, which is located 
northwest of Lac Seul and east 
of Red Lake, used to live on 
what they could harvest from 
the land. 

“And they were very 
healthy,” Dannenmann says. 
“They had to walk many miles 
to get their food often, and it 
didn’t come prepared. They 
actually had to prepare it them- 
selves. And that wasn’t just 
exercise, it was also in compli- 
ance with the teachings not to 
waste anything.” 

Dannenmann says the people 
at Trout Lake followed a migra- 
tional lifestyle, where they 


would live at Trout Lake during 
the winter months and migrate 
to Lac Seul during the summer 
months. 

“They were away maybe 
three months of the year, but 
before they left they planted 
(their crops),” Dannenmann 
says. “One of their crops was 
potatoes, and in the fall when 
they came back they would 
harvest the potatoes and keep 
them in one of the beaches on 
the lake. In the wintertime, they 
would be able to dig for them.” 

Dannenmann delivered her 
opening keynote on the second 
day of the conference, which 
included another opening key- 
note by Pays Plat’s Christopher 
Mushquash on Truth and Rec- 
onciliation: Moving Forward to 
a Healthy Lifestyle, a plenary 
session on Cultural Compe- 
tency; a variety of panels and 
workshops; and four commu- 
nity tours by bus for Medicine 
Walk, Community Garden and 
Cooking Demonstration, Sugar 
Bush and Wild Rice Harvesting 
demonstrations. 

Barry Lavallee, a family doc- 
tor and Metis citizen from Win- 
nipeg, spoke about how the 
relationship between Canada 
and First Nations has conse- 
quences in the form of chronic 
diseases such as type 2 diabetes 
during a panel on Patient Right 
to Care. 

“One of the things I ask peo- 
ple to do is to question why is it 
that we have high rates of type 
2 diabetes and, futhermore, 
why is it that diabetes kills First 
Nations people and maims 
them much more than other 
people,” Lavallee says. “So the 
fundamental questions, if they 


photos by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

RIGHT: Trout Lake’s Kaaren Dan- 
nenmann and daughter Marney 
Vermette at the National Indig- 
enous Diabetes Prevention 
Conference, held Sept. 27-28 in 
Thunder Bay. 

BOTTOM RIGHT: Family doctors 
Janet Smylie and Barry Lavallee 
delivered presentations at the 
National Indigenous Diabetes 
Prevention Conference. 


are not asked, then we have 
no answers, because insulin 
might not be the answer, more 
food might not be the answer. 
I believe if this government or 
this state is going to improve 
the health of First Nations peo- 
ple, it has to smear in an equal 
way all resources that come 
from our homelands. By doing 
so, we can have a chance and a 
hope to actually in three or four 
generations reduce the rates of 
chronic disease and improve 
our health.” 

Janet Smylie, a family doc- 
tor, researcher and Metis citi- 
zen from Toronto, spoke about 
racism as a problem for Indig- 
enous people that impacts on 
their health and ability to access 
health care during her presen- 
tation on Racism in Health Ser- 
vices. 

“I think the majority of 
(health care providers), not all 
of them, are not even aware of 
it,” Smylie says. “So all of a sud- 
den their diagnostic skills and 
their clinical skills go down the 
drain. We really have to chal- 
lenge people and help them be 
aware.” 




Don't fear the pap smear: A simple test could save your life 


Crystal Davey 

Nurse Practitioner, Regional 
Aboriginal Cancer Lead 

Did you know that cervical 
cancer is one of the most pre- 
ventable cancers? 

Cervical cancer is cancer 
of the cervix, which is located 
in the vagina at the opening 
of the uterus. It can be caused 
by the human papillomavirus 
(HPV) . HPV is a common sexu- 
ally transmitted infection that 
affects men and women. In 
most cases HPV has no symp- 
toms, so you may not know that 
you have it. However, only cer- 
tain types of HPV cause cervical 
cancer. 


It is good to know that most 
women are able to fight the 
HPV infection without treat- 
ment. But, sometimes this does 
not happen and the HPV infec- 
tion stays in the body. Over time 
this can lead to cervical cancer. 

In Ontario, Indigenous 
women are more likely to be 
diagnosed with cervical can- 
cer than other Ontario women. 
Regular screening tests can 
make sure we catch cancer early 
enough for it to be successfully 
treated. 

The Ontario Cervical Screen- 
ing Program (OCSP) is a pro- 
gram that encourages women 
to get screened for cervical can- 
cer by a Pap smear (a.k.a. Pap 


test). Women 
aged 21 years 
or older who 
have ever had 
any sexual 
skin-to-skin 
contact should 
have a Pap test 
every 3 years. 

Women can 
stop having Pap tests at age 70 
if they have had 3 normal Pap 
tests in the past 10 years. 

A Pap smear is a simple 
screening test that looks for 
abnormal cell changes on the 
cervix. A Pap smear is done 
in a health care provider’s 
office. Some women may find 
it uncomfortable or embarrass- 
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Crystal Davey 


BUILDING YOUR COMMUNITY 
FOR A BETTER FUTURE 

CE STRATEGIES 

Community Enhancement Specialists 


GIS enables you to better plan and manage 
the information around you. It simplifies decision 
making by providing quick and accurate data for: 

• Land use planning 

• Traditional knowledge 

• Land and flood claim negotiations 

• Infrastructure mapping and maintenance 

• Future development planning 

• GIS & GPS 


^ x 3 ' -v.v? W * * fy 

For more information and to register: 
info@cestrategies.ca Phone: 807-285-0530 www.cestrategies.ca 


Nov.l -4 

(Register Before Oct.25) 
Powering Your Land Use Plan 
With GIS 

Dec. 13 - 16 

(Register Before Dec. 6) 
Building Your Community For 
A Better Future Using GIS 

Cost: 

$700/Person(early registration) 
$900/Person(late registration) 




ing, but it takes only a few min- 
utes and could save your life. 

During a Pap smear, an 
instrument called a speculum 
is inserted into the vagina so 
the cervix can be seen. Cells 
are taken from the cervix with 
a swab, and then sent to a labo- 
ratory to be examined under a 
microscope. 

The Path to Wellness - 
Reduce your Cancer Risk: 

• Consider the HPV immuni- 
zation. 

• Practice safer sex. 

• Maintain a healthy body 
weight. 

• Be physically active as part 
of everyday life. 

• Eat healthy foods. 

• Be smoke-free. 

• Se sun safe. 

• Avoid alcohol or have no 


more than one alcoholic 
drink per day. 

• Get screened for cancer 
with regular Pap tests. 

It’s easy to get screened! To 
book your Pap smear, call your 
health care provider, or for 
more information call: 1-866- 
662-9233. For more informa- 
tion on cervical cancer screen- 
ing, visit www.cancercare. 
on.ca/pcs/screening/cer- 
vscreening/. 

Want to get an assessment 
of your own cancer risk? Visit 

www.mycanceriq.ca. 

Crystal Davey is a Certified 
Primary Health Care Nurse 
Practitioner (NP) who also com- 
pleted a Master of Public Health 


in 2010. She currently works as 
an NPand Health Services Man- 
ager at Anishnawbe Mushkiki. 
Her professional experiences 
include working with many 
Indigenous organizations, 
interest in research in cancer 
prevention and HPV, and per- 
sonal knowledge of Indigenous 
culture. Crystal is a member of 
the BiinjitiwabikZaagingAnish- 
nabek (Rocky Bay First Nation) 
with the spirit name Zongwe 
binesiikwe (Sounding Thunder- 
bird Woman) and she is a hand 
drum carrier. Currently, Crystal 
is the Regional Aboriginal Can- 
cer Lead for Cancer Care Ontario 
in the Northwest Region, work- 
ing closely with Prevention and 
Screening Services at Thunder 
Bay Regional Health Sciences 
Centre. 



Pre- Paid Unlimited Phone 

and Internet Provider 

No Security Deposit, No Contract Required, 

No Credit Check. 

Best Prices in Ontario 
Call Now 1-866-717-2111 

Tell your friend about us and get 20$ off y our next bill. 
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Ontario 

Aboriginal 

Housing Services 


Newly Renovated 
2 - One Bedroom 
Main Floor Apartments 

* New fridges & stoves 

* On-site coin operated laundry room 


$ 700 per month 

All utilities included 

Convenient downtown 
location, Dryden ON 


Apply online at: OntarioAboriginalHousing.ca 
or call toll free: 1-855-553-7267 




Aboriginal 


Housing Services 

Newly Renovated 

* New fridges & stoves 

1 Bdr- Basement Apt 

* Separate driveway 

$850 inclusive 

* Space for washer/dryer hook up 

2 Bdr -Main Floor Apt 

Gustafson Crescent 

$ 1,050 inclusive 

Red Lake, ON 

Apply online at: OntarioAboriginalHousing.ca 

or call toll free: 1-855-553-7267 




ABOVE: Roots to Harvest staff, including Miranda Nigidja, second from left, and Erin Bottle, right, worked on a variety of community garden 
projects in Fort William and across Thunder Bay this summer. 


Eabametoong honours Orange Shirt Day 


Tessa Bois 

Special to Wawaty News 

John C. Yesno Education 
Centre, in Eabametoong First 
Nation, hosted an Orange Shirt 
Day event this afternoon to rec- 
ognize Residential School sur- 
vivors. 

Vice-principal Phil Vardy said 
that approximately 250 to 300 
students attended the Orange 


Shirt Day event. “What we did 
in our school was we got an 
orange shirt for every single 
child and we bought a bunch of 
permanent markers from Sta- 
ples and had the children deco- 
rate their orange shirts with 
messages mostly about Every 
Child Matters,” he said “and 
then decided to do a small walk 
around the community to show 
support for those who were 
affected by residential schools.” 

Teacher Alicia Dobbelsteyn 


organized the events at the 
school. She added that they 
also had two local residential 
school survivors come in to 
share their experience with the 
grade 5 and 6 students. 

Dobbelsteyn explained that 
Orange Shirt Day started in 
with a group in British Colum- 
bia and a woman named Phyl- 
lis Webstad. “She [Webstad] 
told her story about when she 
went residential school and her 
grammy bought her a bright 


orange shirt for the first day. 
And when she got there they 
took it. It made her feel like she 
didn’t matter.” 

The goal of Orange Shirt Day, 
said Vardy was “recognizing the 
damage that residential schools 
did, and the intergenerational 
effects of residential school. But 
it is also recognizing in a more 
positive note that every child 
matters. And that even today 
we need to always keep that in 
our hearts.” 


Whether considering a final tribute for another 
or for yourself, a monument preserves what 
matters most through your choice of epitaphs 
and emblems that honour the memory, 
spirituality, history and heritage. 


Call today to learn about our selection 
cemetery monuments and receive a 
FREE will kit: 


807 - 344-1004 su nsetcemetery.ca 


Sunset 


mw Memorial Gardens 

by Arbor Memorial 

204-920 Tungsten St., Thunder Bay 


Arbor Memorial fne. w / 


PAY NO 
WITHHOLDING 
TAX WITH 
STATUS CARD 


WE UNLOCK: 


FORMER EMPLOYER PENSION PLANS 

LOCKED IN RETIRMENT ACCOUNTS 

(LIRA) 


WEALTH MANAGEMENT INC. 


FUNDS WILL BE DEPOSITED 
DIRECTLY INTO YOUR BANK 
ACCOUNT 

*BC Registered funds do not qualify. Not available in QC. 


CALL MARK Toll Free: 1(888) 451-6133 
WWW.GETYOURMONEYNOW.CA 


PAY EQUITY NOTICE 

The Ontario Pay Equity Act requires provincially regulated 
employers to achieve and maintain pay equity. Consistent 
with its obligations pursuant to the Pay Equity Act, The 
Nishnawbe-Gamik Friendship Centre has taken steps to 
ensure that pay equity has been implemented. If you were 
employed with the Nishnawbe Garnik Friendship Centre 
between 1994 to present you may be eligible for retroactive 
pay. Please call reception at 807-737-1903 if you would like 
to request a copy of the Pay Equity Plan and complete a 
brief pay equity questionnaire. 
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Co in mu n it 


NADF community planning workshop 
a hit with FN leaders 



photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

First Nation representatives from across northern Ontario learned 
about comprehensive community planning during a three-day work- 
shop held by Nishnawbe Aski Development Fund at the Airlane Hotel 
and Conference Centre in Thunder Bay. 
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photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Cynthia Wesley-Esquimaux, Lakehead University’s newly appointed 
chair on truth and reconciliation, spoke about doing external rela- 
tions locally, regionally and nationally as part of her new role on 
Sept. 12 at the Bora Laskin Faculty of Law in Thunder Bay. 

Lakehead appoints 
first chair on truth 
and reconciliation 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Nishnawbe Aski Develop- 
ment Fund’s Comprehensive 
Community Planning (CCP) 
workshop was a hit with leaders 
from across northern Ontario. 

“I’m quite excited about it — 
I’m hoping that we can go talk 
to people back home and see 
if we can try to get something 
like this going,” says Roy Kake- 
gamic, Sandy Lake’s economic 
development officer. “For me, 
it’s a great tool that we can 
utilize as a community for our 
planning. It would help our 
chief and council provide direc- 
tion for them, with things to 
work on.” 

Doug Moses, Pays Plat’s eco- 
nomic development officer, says 
the CCP workshop was “very 
insightful” about what has to be 
done on a First Nation. 

“I have taken previous com- 
prehensive courses back in the 
1990s,” Moses says. “I’m kind 
of glad to see that it’s back 
because you can actually plan 
every aspect of a First Nation 
and what you want to do with 
it and just making sure that it is 
there for future generations and 
for my grandkids.” 

Moses says the language 
aspect of comprehensive com- 
munity planning is important 
for his community. 

“We’re trying to bring back 
the language so that we can 
actually speak it more,” Moses 
says. “Council has already 


directed me to go after mate- 
rial for the language and to 
start handing out reading mate- 
rial for the whole community. 
Our community is a mix of ... 
Ojibwa, Oji-Cree and Cree, so 
you’ve got all the different dia- 
lects that we’re trying to bring 
back.” 

Wauzhushk Onigum (Rat 
Portage) Chief Chris Skead 
says comprehensive community 
planning is similar to his own 
approach to planning. 

“I’ve been doing it in more of 
a hands-on approach, but noth- 
ing really in writing,” Skead 
says. “So a workshop like this 
definitely puts the nuts and 
bolts together in regards to the 
administration component.” 

Skead says there were also 
some representatives from 
Indigenous and Northern 
Affairs Canada on hand to help 
with any questions on funding. 

“They definitely had the per- 
sonnel on hand to answer those 
sort of questions,” Skead says. 
“All in all, I’m really enjoying 
myself out here at this work- 
shop they are providing. They 
mentioned that the model is 
working out west in the B.C. 
communities. It’s something I 
would definitely like to bring to 
my own community.” 

Fort Severn Deputy Chief 
Chris Koostachin says compre- 
hensive community planning 
will be a “useful toolkit” for 
community members to use. 

“It’s pretty much what we’ve 
come across before with land- 


use planning,” Koostachin says. 
“It’s pretty similar. I’ve been 
doing land-use planning for 
about three or four years.” 

The CCP conference was 
held at the Airlane Hotel and 
Conference Centre in Thunder 
Bay. Comprehensive commu- 
nity planning is, in most cases, 
a four-stage process for commu- 
nities to collectively envisage, 
plan and work towards their 
desired future. The four stages 
are: pre-planning, planning, 
implementation and monitor- 
ing. 

“We’ve been asked for a num- 
ber of years to be involved in 
some way of developing capac- 
ity in the communities,” says 
Brian Davey, NADF’s executive 
director. “Comprehensive com- 
munity planning is a tool that is 
out there to improve the over- 


all outlook of a community by 
properly planning (their) real- 
ity going forward. So that is 
extremely important because 
without proper planning in the 
community, it’s hard to become 
self-sufficient economically or 
from a business perspective.” 

Melanie Harding, NADF’s 
senior community planner, says 
the CCP workshop provides 
participants with an opportu- 
nity to learn about comprehen- 
sive community planning and to 
share stories of success. 

“People are pretty receptive 
to the process,” Harding says. 
“They knew what they were 
getting into coming in and were 
eager to learn and start a com- 
munity planning process in 
their communities that’s really 
led by the community and that 
honours the community voices.” 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Lakehead University’s Cyn- 
thia Wesley-Esquimaux looks 
forward to fulfilling her new 
responsibilities after being 
introduced as Lakehead’s first 
chair on truth and reconcilia- 
tion on Sept. 16. 

“I am going to be doing a lot 
of the external relations locally, 
regionally and nationally,” says 
Wesley-Esquimaux, who was 
previously Lakehead’s vice pro- 
vost (Aboriginal Initiatives). 
“We do a lot of conversations 
anyway right across the board. 
We meet with other universi- 
ties, we meet with the presi- 
dents of universities, we meet 
with faculty, we do a lot of work 
with ministries, we do a lot of 
conversations on reconcilia- 


tion, on the history, training, 
teaching, engaging. I work with 
youth right across the country.” 

The new chair on truth and 
reconciliation position was 
established to highlight and 
further the work guided by 
Lakehead’s Strategic and Aca- 
demic Plans, and to ensure that 
Lakehead responds appropri- 
ately and effectively to the rec- 
ommendations outlined in the 
Report on Truth and Reconcili- 
ation. 

“There is already lots of 
activity; I know we have a long 
way to go and I know there 
are still some really challeng- 
ing opinions and commentary 
in places,” Wesley-Esquimaux 
says. 


see OPPORTUNITY page 14 



Ontario 

Aboriginal 

Housing Services 


FIMUR 2014/20 

ASSISTED HOME OWNERSHIP & HOME REPAIR 



> Do you dream of owning your own home? 

> Do you qualify for a mortgage, but you just can't seem to save up 
the down payment? 

> Do you already own a home but it's in need of repair? 

> Do you identify yourself as a First Nation, Metis or Inuit person? 

Apply today by calling or emailing us at cconnor@oahssc.ca or kbenford@oahssc.ca 
We will send you an application and explain how the program works. 

You do not need to provide proof of your ancestry or have a Status, Metis or Inuit Card to apply or qualify. 


ASSISTED HOME OWNERSHIP PROGRAM 


HOME REPAIR PROGRAM 


A forgivable loan opportunity providing up to $30,000 to assist individuals and families in the 
purchase of an Off-Reserve home in Ontario (outside of the GTA). Applicants should be low-to- 
moderate income, qualify for a mortgage and may not own real estate at the present time. 
You do not have to be a first time home owner. 

Priority applicants include people living in situations of violence and/or living in social housing. 


A forgivable loan opportunity providing up to $25,000 to assist low-to-moderate income 
homeowners to repair their Off-Reserve homes. Applicants are reviewed in order of receipt. 
Priority will be given to homes with emergency repair needs such as health and safety concerns, 
accessibility repairs, energy efficiency upgrades and those below the poverty level. 





OFIFC 

Ontario Federation of 
Indigenous Friendship Centres 



Metis Nation 
^Ontario El 


Details: www.OntarioAboriginalHousing.ca 
or call 1.866.391.1061 ask for the FIMUR program 
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Business 

Directory 


Commercial • Residential • Industrial • Cottage 





>s> 

• Security Systems • 24hr ULC Monitoring • Camera Systems • Card Access 

• Electronic Door Controls • Lock Sales, Repairs, Rekeys • Deadbolts • Padlocks 

• Safe Opening & Repairs • Restricted Key Systems • Doors and Hardware 


Phone:807-468-7878 

f 17 West, Keewatin I Toll Free: 1-888-893-6488 


® 

travel 

th|H5B£ h 

witfTkasper minibus 


Scheduled Routes + Charters 


ITH REGULAR ROUTES TO 


HEARST 
LONGLAC 
GERALDTON 
BEARDMORE 
NIPIGON 
THUNDER BAY 
UPSULA 
IGNACE 
SIOUX LOOKOUT 


> FOR BOOKINGS CALL 1-855-566-2378 OR VISIT WWW.GOKASPER.COM 



I 



53 York St. 

Sioux Lookout, ON P8T 1E1 
Email: hmcars@bellnet.ca 


www.hmcars.ca 


Michael T. George 
Owner/Manager 


Licenced Repair Garage 

Tel: 807-737-4643 
Cell: 807-738-0047 
Toll Free: 877-337-4643 


Cars, Trucks, Commercial Vehicles, Heavy Equipment, Towing 
MTO Safety Inspection, Praxair, Welding & Fabrication 



KNIGHTS' 
OF COLUMBUS 

In service to One. In service to all. ^ 


Gifles Boisvert 

Ask me how you can join the world's 
largest Catholic fraternity. 


Tel: 807-345” 11 97 
Cell: 807-621-9455 
Email: cossie@tbaytel.net 


Apt #803 - 119 Academy Dr. 
Thunder Bay, ON 
P7B5W2 


We prepare 
all type 
of tax returns. 


From Small Business, Self-employed, GST returns 
and tax advice, we offer year-round service. 

For more information, come in to speak 
with an H&R Block Tax Professional today. 


25 King Street 
Dryden 
807-Z23-4944 
hrbbckdryden@shaw.ca 


H&R BLOCK 


C People-Inspired 

^^lllwllO Insurance 


1 -(800) 465-7797 www.gillons.on.ca 


Fort Frances | Thunder Bay | Atikokan | Dryden | Emo | Rainy River | Red Lake 
Sioux Lookout | Geraldton | Longlac | Kenora 



Tracker Marine, Polaris ATVs & Snowmobiles, 
Ariens Lawn Care, Minkota Sales & Authorized 
Repair Depot. 

835 McKenzie Ave. N | Fort Frances, ON P7A 2B4 
Tel (807) 274-9556 | www.WebbsPowerShack.ca 




Za- geh-do-mn 

Information Clearinghouse 


Information About Health, Healing & Family Violence 
For Aboriginal Communities In Ontario 

1-800-669-2538 | www.za-geh-do-win.com 





Desjardins 

Financial Security * 

Investments Inc, 


Donald Pelletier 

Investment Fund Advisor 


1204 Unit C, Roland Street 
Thunder Bay ON P7B 5M4 

Bus: (807) 577-5632 
Fax: (807) 623-6465 
Toll Free: 1-888-626-1530 
Cell: (807) 708-5632 
E-mail: donald.pelletier@dfsin.ca 


Opportunity in northwestern Ontario 



photo by Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Cynthia Wesley-Esquimaux. 


Con't from page 13 

“But I think we have a really 
good opportunity here to stand 
up as a university in a commu- 
nity like northwestern Ontario 
and say we’re ready to do this, 
we’re ready to have these con- 
versations and we’re ready to 
engage the community at every 
level we possibly can to ensure 
that our students are very well 
represented in that fora and 
that other students out there 
have hope that the future of 
this country is going to be very 
inclusive of everybody and that 
they have a role to play.” 

Wesley-Esquimaux’s new role 
includes leading the develop- 
ment of a plan that articulates 
Lakehead’s response to the 
Report on Truth and Reconcili- 
ation; supporting and leading 
as required Lakehead’s focus 
on Aboriginal/Indigenous pri- 
orities; and advising Lakehead 
President and Vice-Chancellor 
Brian Stevenson and other 
executive team members on 
provincial and national issues 
regarding Indigenous peoples. 

“The appointment of our 
first chair on truth and recon- 
ciliation comes at the same time 
that Lakehead students from 
around the world are starting 
their undergraduate programs 
that incorporate our unique 
Indigenous Content Require- 
ment,” Stevenson says. “These 
efforts show that Lakehead Uni- 
versity is 

leading the way when it 
comes to educating students 
about Aboriginal issues and 
Canada’s past, and we will con- 
tinue to lead the way with advo- 
cacy and assistance from Dr. 
Wesley-Esquimaux.” 

Carolyn Bennet, minister 
of Indigenous and Northern 
Affairs Canada, and David Zim- 


mer, minister of Indigenous 
Relations and Reconciliation, 
were among the dignitaries 
who attended Wesley-Esqui- 
maux’s introduction for her new 
role. 

“It’s totally exciting and 
exhilarating that (someone of) 
Cynthia’s stature and experi- 
ence (and) just diligence now 
has this chair that allows her 
the freedom to be able to deter- 
mine what she thinks is needed 
and how we go forward not 
only in the academy here at the 
university but in the province 
and in the country,” Bennett 
says. “This becomes sort of a 
stronghold of commitment that 
we hope will happen from coast 
to coast to coast.” 

David Zimmer adds that 
Wesley-Esquimaux will be able 
to make use of all of her experi- 
ences, political and otherwise, 
in her new position. 

“She understands deeply 
the issues facing Indigenous 
peoples in Ontario,” Zimmer 
says. “She has years and years 
of experience and has insights 
that only come with that depth 
of experience. I am looking for- 
ward to her leadership and hav- 
ing her share her insights with 
me and everyone else who has 
an interest in this issue.” 

Wesley-Esquimaux says her 
relationships with many federal 
and provincial politicians will 
be a benefit for her new posi- 
tion. 

“It is definitely a benefit,” 
Wesley-Esquimaux says. “I don’t 
think you could have a position 
like this that didn’t have those 
kinds of relationships because 
it makes everything that much 
easier to be able to reach into 
the federal government and 
have those conversations and 
to reach into the provincial gov- 
ernment.” 



WEQUEDONG LODGE 
OF THUNDER BAY 

Incorporated January 1984 


Medidne’s Best Kept Secret 


BISSON fW 

Key to the Immune System. Key to fighting Cancer. 

Key to Aging. Key to Life itself. 

Conflict Resolution Services 

Donald A. Bisson, qjm po Box 220 

New Liskeard, ON 

Qualified Mediator P0J1P0 

Phone: 705-647-4857 

donaId@bissonmediation.ca or 1-855-647-4857 

www.bissonmediation.ca Fax: 705-995-9812 

Contact: rogerpatola@hotmail.com 

807475-9171 

LISTEN TO WRN 

CKWT 89.9 FM Sioux Lookout | CJWT 106.7 FM Timmins 
on www.wawataynews.ca 


28th ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

Saturday, December 10, 2016 
9:30 a.m. 

Best Western Sioux Lookout Inn 
2 Sturgeon River Road 
Sioux Lookout, Ontario 

Accepting nominations for Board Positions 

Applications for membership are available at: 
Administration Office 
656 City Road 

Thunder Bay, Ontario or Call (807) 622-2977 
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Politics 


DGC fasts for the homeless 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Deputy Grand Chief Anna 
Betty Achneepineskum was 
encouraged by her experiences 
after completing a fast and 48 
hours of prayer on the grounds 
of Shelter House Thunder Bay. 

“It was very encouraging to 
see the support we were get- 
ting from the community,” Ach- 
neepineskum says. “I saw the 
interaction between the staff 
and the (clients), so it was very 
encouraging to see that there’s 
very nice people working here. 
And there was a lot of traffic 
going through here. Apparently 
that (path near the fast area) 
is a shortcut that’s used quite 
often.” 

Achneepineskum says 
despite all the noise she heard 
in the area, including people 
who were cursing and swearing 
and others who may have been 
inebriated, nobody approached 
the fasting site. 

“The residents seemed to be 
encouraged that someone was 
coming here to address this 
issue,” Achneepineskum says. 
“Hopefully now our next step 
is to go to the government to 
say that this place needs to be 
enhanced in terms of program- 
ming for the clients. It was sad 
to hear that every day they rely 
on the donations to feed the 
200 people that come through 
here every day to be fed. And 
they max out in terms of pro- 
viding shelter for people in the 
night.” 

Achneepineskum fasted 
with Shelter House Thunder 
Bay executive director Gary 
Mack and Leona Achneep- 


ineskum, whose brother died 
on the streets of Thunder Bay 
about two years ago. They went 
without food and water for the 
entire 48-hour fast. 


It was very encouraging 
to see the support we 
were getting from the 
community... 

- Deputy Grand Chief Anna Betty 
Achneepineskum 

“It was amazing,” Mack says 
about the fast. “We had a sweat 
lodge before and after. I’ve just 
gotten out of the sweat lodge 
a few minutes ago and it was a 
very powerful experience.” 

A sacred fire was manned 
by rotating shifts of firekeepers 
and the fasters shared a small 
roofed shelter. 

“We had lots of visitors, 
drummers, singing — it was 
amazing,” Mack says. “Lots of 
people (were) stopping by. We 
of course were not able to talk 
with anybody, but it was great.” 

Mack says he asked Achneep- 
ineskum if he could fast with 
her when she enquired about 
fasting on the grounds of Shel- 
ter House Thunder Bay. 

“She was very gracious and 
allowed me to join her,” Mack 
says. “We were doing it to raise 
awareness and to really pray for 
all the people we have lost and 
the people that are suffering 
right now.” 

Leona Achneepineskum 
joined the fast due to the loss of 
her brother. 

“He died on the streets here 


in Thunder Bay,” Leona says. 
“He was into addictions and 
I wanted some peace for my 
family and some healing for my 
family. So while sitting here I 
found that he had a family here 
at the shelter. A lot of these peo- 
ple stay together and they help 
each other and I saw that while 
sitting for 48 hours. And that 
puts my heart at ease.” 

Leona says it was an honour 
to be a part of the fast. 

“Like every other ceremony, 
it is different for everybody,” 
Leona says. “The fast for me 
was an eyeopener. I saw a lot of 
things that I didn’t know went 
on here in the city and I’m really 
happy that I was able to partici- 
pate.” 

The fast was also held to hon- 
our the memory of Leslie Moo- 
nias and Otis Perkins, recent 
victims of violence, and all the 
people who have been lost over 
the years. 

“Homelessness is all-too 
prevalent in Thunder Bay and 
many urban centres across 
northern Ontario, and vulner- 
able members of these com- 
munities are often victims of 
violence and other forms of 
abuse,” Achneepineskum says. 
“There many contributing fac- 
tors including rigid policies on 
housing and social assistance, 
court and legal issues, racism, 
mental health and addictions. 
This 48-hour fast will help raise 
awareness about the need for 
services and resources to help 
the less fortunate.” 

NAN supports the work at 
Shelter House Thunder Bay, 
and staff and members of the 
NAN executive council volun- 
teer at monthly soup kitchens. 
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Assembly of First Nations 
PSjjll National First Nations Housing and 

ycjsij^ / Infrastructure Forum and Tradeshow 

Housing and Infrastructure Reform 

November 1-3, 2016 - RBC Convention Centre - Winnipeg Manitoba 

The Assembly of First Nations is hosting a Housing 
and Infrastructure Forum and would like to invite you to 
register and attend this important event. The forum is 
intended to be engaging and informative and will seek 
your input on how to reform the current housing and 
infrastructure delivery processes. 


Who should attend? 

• Chiefs or their identified representative 

• Housing Directors and technicians 

• Financial and funding institutions 

• First Nations organizations, Tribal Councils 

• First Nations Leaders 

• Consultants and other non-government entities 
that are involved in housing management and 
delivery services 

• Expert thinkers and solution driven individuals with 
experience in the field of housing and 
infrastructure 

Provide your views on: 

• Reforming housing and infrastructure delivery 

• Be part of the dialogue on infrastructure and 
management and services 

I • Improving financial management 

L • Safe Drinking water and proper sanitation 


For more information, contact the Assembly 
of First Nations at 613.241.6789 or by email at 
housinginfrastructureforum@afn.ca. 
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WAWATAY NEWS 


Tune into Bell Channel 962 


First Bingo on October 4th. 
Bingo will take place every second 

Tuesday at 7:00 EST/ 6:00 CST 


For more information please visit: 

www.wawataynews.ca/bingo 
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Chanie Wenjack film brought back 'a lot of 
memories' for residential school survivors 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Former regional chief Charles Fox 
says The Secret Path film about Chanie 
Wenjack, who ran away from residen- 
tial school and died along the railway 
track, brought back “a lot of memories.” 

“In terms of the next steps, a lot of 
people are right — we’ve got to look 
at reconciliation because the impact of 
only one policy, the residential school 
policy, has been really detrimental to 
the First Nations people in this coun- 
try,” says Fox, who was taken from his 
home and sent to residential school in 
Sault Ste. Marie. “There are so many 
other policies, there are so many other 
negative projections that come out 
from society in general towards First 
Nations people of this country that 
we have to turn that around. When 
you look at the next generations and 
what they have to face, it is true that 
as a people First Nations people have 
to take back what is rightfully their in 
terms of their identity and their culture 
and their language and their lands. 
That is the proper route to go.” 

Fox attended the CBC premiere 
broadcast of Gord Downie’s ani- 
mated film at the Thunder Bay Com- 
munity Auditorium on Oct. 23 along 
with three rows of Wenjack’s family 
members and community members 
from Marten Falls and hundreds of 
Thunder Bay residents. Sponsored 
by Nishnawbe Aski Nation and CBC, 
the event included a symposium and 
light refreshments from 7-8 p.m.; a 


traditional ceremony with drumming, 
prayers and comments by dignitaries, 
including comments by residential 
school survivor Sarah Jane Cromarty 
and Chanie’s sister Pearl Wenjack, 
from 8-9 p.m.; the film broadcast from 
9-10 p.m.; and a talk after the film by 
Mike Downie, one of the executive 
producers of the film and Gord’s older 
brother. 

“They cut my hair, they washed me 
— that’s when I felt the first day being 
ashamed and being dirty,” Cromarty 
says. “That is how they treated us. We 
all had a similar treatment, right away 
you know that something is wrong, the 
thing that they did to you, it damaged 
your life.” 

Wenjack says her family and her 
have shed “a lot of tears and a lot of 
grief.” 

“It wasn’t an easy road, but I know 
we were supposed to take it for all 
those people who have gone to the 
residential school,” Wenjack says. “I 
was just saying to my son who was sit- 
ting beside me: ‘We are almost home.’ 
That’s what Charlie (Chanie) wanted 
to do; he just wanted to go home. 
That’s all I want to do; I just want to go 
home now. But before I do, there is a 
Cree hymn that has four verses. It cov- 
ers the black people, it covers the white 
people, it covers the yellow people, it 
covers the red people. I fall in the red 
category, so the last verse will be mine, 
will be ours.” 

As Wenjack sang the Cree hymn, the 
audience stood and listened with full 
attention. 



Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 


Chanie Wenjack’s sister Pearl Wenjack speaks about her brother wanting to go home 
before the CBC premiere broadcast of Gord Downie’s animated film at the Thunder 
Bay Community Auditorium on Oct. 23. 


“I would like to thank the Downie 
brothers,” Wenjack says after singing 
the hymn. “We’ve adopted them as our 
blood brothers.” 

Mike Downie says the film project 
and his visit to Marten Falls about a 
month ago was a “real life changer” for 
him in many ways. 

“Gord, Patrick and I went to Ogoki 
Post (Marten Falls) to meet the Wen- 
jacks,” Downie says. “We walked on 
that pathway of reconciliation and it 
changed us, and I’m a product of that 
standing in front of you right now. I 
can’t imagine a month ago that I would 
be doing this, talking to you people 
about what I think is the next great 
opportunity for this country, and yet 
I’m doing it. And guess why, because 
I believe it. And I believe it’s essential, 
because I care about this country so 


much and I’m worried that if we don’t 
grab this opportunity this time, that’s it.” 

Downie also spoke about the Gord 
Downie Chanie Wenjack Fund, which 
was launched by him and Gord, along- 
side the Wenjack family, to jumpstart 
a new relationship with Indigenous 
peoples. 

“There is no single solution to what 
I am talking about,” Downie says. “It’s 
many solutions, it’s a grassroots move- 
ment, it’s people coming face to face 
with other people that they previously 
didn’t really understand, because once 
you are aware and once you care, you 
will want to share, and I mean share 
lots. The main objective really is to cre- 
ate a new country.” 

Information on the Gord Downie Chanie 
Wenjack Fund is available at: down- 
iewenjack.ca. 
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Sergeant Peter Moon, Canadian Rangers/ 
Special to Wawatay News 

Master Corporal Albert Sutherland of 
Constance Lake lays his Poppy at the 
side of the ceremonial fire. 

Canadian 

Rangers 

observe 

National 

Aboriginal 

Veterans Day 

Peter Moon 

Special to Wawatay News 

Canadian Rangers on a weeklong 
military training course took time out 
of their busy program to hold a sunset 
ceremony to observe National Aborigi- 
nal Veterans Day on November 8. 

Rangers held the ceremony from 
18 First Nations from across northern 
Ontario that were training in search 
and rescue techniques at the 4th 
Canadian Division Training Centre at 
Meaford, near Owen Sound. 

They gathered with Canadian 
Armed Forces instructional staff and 
other military personnel in a large 
circle around a ceremonial fire, with 
many of them of the Rangers carrying 
the flags of their home communities. 

The Rangers offered tobacco, said 
prayers, and laid a commemorative 
wreath. At the end of the ceremony 
they placed their red Poppies on logs 
around the fire. 

“It honoured our veterans,” said 
Master Corporal Albert Sutherland of 
Constance Lake who laid the wreath 
on behalf of the Rangers. “I was proud 
to be part of it and I bet everyone felt 
the same as me.” 

“It was a moving ceremony,” said 
Lieutenant-Colonel Matthew Richard- 
son, the commanding officer of 3rd 
Canadian Ranger Patrol Group, which 
commands the 630 Rangers in 23 First 
Nations across Northern Ontario. “The 
Aboriginal contributions to the Cana- 
dian Armed Forces have been very sig- 
nificant.” 
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News 


DGC Derek Fox featured at 
Lakehead speakers series 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Deputy Grand Chief Derek 
Fox recently spoke about First 
Nations law and governance at 
the first event in the Lakehead 
University Aboriginal Aware- 
ness Centre’s Speaker Series. 

“I grew up in Thunder Bay 
— we moved here when I was 
five,” Fox says on Oct. 20 at the 
University Lecture Theatre. “I 
went to school every single day. 
I didn’t miss class. I don’t know 
how, but at that young age I 
knew that education was going 
to get me somewhere.” 

Fox says hockey was his pas- 
sion, noting his dream was to 
play in the NHL. 

“I was on the outdoor rinks 
every single night right until 10 
o’clock,” Fox says. “I just loved 
hockey. As I got older, hockey 
and school was my thing.” 

Fox played AAA hockey in 
Thunder Bay and was drafted 
sixth overall in the Ontario 
Hockey League by the Sault 
Greyhounds when he was 16. 

“That was a huge accom- 
plishment for me, playing with 
these high-level hockey players, 
being treated kind of like a rock 
star in the Sault,” Fox says. “And 
at that time everything started 
to catch up with me. Like any 
kid at that age, you start party- 
ing, you go to bars. I realized 
that I carried all that (residen- 
tial school) intergenerational 
effects. It took me a long time 
to understand what was hap- 
pening, which is why I stopped 
drinking and focused on my 
school.” 

Fox says both of his parents 
were taken from their homes 
and abused in residential 
school. His mother was sent to 
the same residential school in 
Kenora that Chanie Wenjack, 
who is featured in Gord Down- 
ie’s Secret Path project, ran 


away from. His father was sent 
to residential school in Sault 
Ste. Marie. 

“She remembers the day 
that they found (Wenjack’s) 
body,” Fox says. “My parents 
met up and they would have 
myself and my three siblings 
and they would raise us. Like 
you read about in the books or 
hear about in the media, they 
were just broken people trying 
to raise kids. They didn’t know 
how to be parents; they didn’t 
know how to love.” 

Fox says the residential 
school impacts on First Nations 
people are “very real.” 

“You see the social issues 
with our people, you see them 
on the streets,” Fox says. “So I 
never try to judge them. I try 
to understand where they are 
coming from.” 

Fox combined his passion for 
hockey and education by play- 
ing university hockey. After 
graduating with a degree in 
political science and economics 
at the University of Manitoba, 
Fox was encouraged by one 
of his professors to pursue a 
career in law. He completed his 
law degree at the University of 
Manitoba and was called to the 
Ontario Bar in 2014. 

“I did civil litigation and 
small claims,” Fox says. “I 
enjoyed going to court. I kind of 
enjoyed suing people.” 

Fox also enjoys hunting and 
fishing. 

“I feel that I want to hunt 
all the time,” Fox says. “That’s 
who we are, we love hunting, 
we love fishing. I was out hunt- 
ing moose two weeks ago, last 
week. Our kids are the same 
way, our kids love hunting, our 
kids love fishing.” 

Fox was elected as deputy 
grand chief in 2015. His port- 
folios include education, eco- 
nomic development, energy, 
climate change and sports and 



Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Deputy Grand Chief Derek Fox 
speaks about First Nations law 
and governance during the first 
Lakehead University Aboriginal 
Awareness Centre’s Speaker 
Series. 

recreation. 

The Speaker Series is 
designed to raise the aware- 
ness of the history and culture 
of Indigenous people. It will be 
held once a month and is open 
to the general public. 

“The premise of the Speaker 
Series is for a local Indig- 
enous leader or a local Indig- 
enous academic to come and 
talk about a particular topic,” 
says Clyde Brandon Moonias, 
coordinator of the Aborigi- 
nal Awareness Centre. “With 
today’s event, I felt like a lot of 
people who may have lacked 
knowledge of First Nations law 
and governance really got to 
learn from our current speaker 
here today.” 

Contact Moonias at 343-8814 or 
aac@lusu.ca for more informa- 
tion. 


Motion to end discrimination against 
First Nations children passes 


Wawatay News 

Nishnawbe Aski Nation 
(NAN) Deputy Grand Chief 
Anna Betty Achneepineskum is 
called on all members of parlia- 
ment to support a motion that 
will be introduced by the New 
Democratic Party (NDP) this 
week calling on the Govern- 
ment of Canada to comply with 
the historic ruling of the Cana- 
dian Human Rights Tribunal to 
end discrimination against First 
Nations children. 

The motion passed on 
November 1 in parliament, with 
302 yeas and 0 nays. 

“This is not an issue about 
throwing money at a problem, 
but recognizing the urgent need 
to address the long-standing and 
shameful discrimination per- 
petuated by the Government of 
Canada against our children,” 
said Deputy Grand Chief Anna 
Betty Achneepineskum, who 
attended a press conference 
in Ottawa this morning. “We 
are calling on this government 
to comply with the Canadian 
Human Rights Tribunal order 
to end discrimination against 
First Nations children. We look 
to all members of parliament to 
do what is right for First Nations 
children and vote in favour of 
this motion.” 

The motion specifically calls 
upon the government to do the 
following four actions: 

1. Immediately invest an 
additional $155 million in new 
funding for the delivery of child 
welfare that has been identified 
as the shortfall this year alone, 
and establishing a funding plan 
for future years that will end 
the systemic shortfalls in First 
Nations child welfare; 

2. Implement the full defini- 
tion of Jordan’s Principle as 
outlined in a resolution passed 
by the House on December 12, 
2007; 

3. Fully comply with all orders 
made by the Canadian Human 
Rights Tribunal and commit to 
stop fighting Indigenous families 


in court who are seeking access 
to services covered by the fed- 
eral government, and; 

4. Make public all pertinent 
documents related to the over- 
haul of child welfare and the 
implementation of Jordan’s 
Principle. 

Jordan River Anderson was 
a five-year-old First Nation 
boy from Manitoba who spent 
his whole life in the hospital 
because the federal and provin- 
cial governments spent those 
five years of his life debating on 
who would pay the hospital bills. 

“The lack of funding and ser- 
vices, combined with poverty 
and despair, is this country’s 
greatest social injustice since 
the days of residential schools. 
All Canadians must demand 
that all levels of government 
recognize that First Nation chil- 
dren must have access to the 
same services as their own chil- 
dren,” Ontario Regional Chief 
Isadore Day said. 

In its landmark ruling in 
January 2016, the Canadian 
Human Rights Tribunal ruled 
that the government discrimi- 
nates against First Nations 
children in its delivery of child 
welfare services on-reserve. The 
Tribunal has issued two com- 
pliance orders, but the federal 
government has failed to act. 

The precedent-setting First 
Nations child welfare case First 
Nations Child and Family Car- 
ing Society of Canada et al. v. 
Attorney General of Canada 
was launched by the Assembly 
of First Nations and the First 
Nations Child and Family Car- 
ing Society of Canada in 2007. 
The case was brought on behalf 
of 163,000 children after the 
federal government failed to 
implement child welfare reforms 
recommended by several reports 
documenting inequalities in 
funding and access to services. 

The Tribunal’s landmark deci- 
sion found that the Government 
of Canada’s failure to provide 
equitable child welfare funding 
for vulnerable First Nations chil- 
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Wawatay News file photo 

Deputy Grand Chief Anna Betty 
Achneepineskum. 

dren is discriminatory. The Tri- 
bunal confirmed that the federal 
government is accountable for 
failing to provide First Nations 
the same level of child welfare 
services as the rest of Canada, 
which is discriminatory and con- 
trary to the Canadian Human 
Rights Act. 

NAN was granted intervenor 
status in the Tribunal proceed- 
ings in May 2016, allowing NAN 
to make submissions and impor- 
tant contributions to remedies 
that will have a direct impact on 
the delivery of child welfare in 
NAN First Nations. 

In September, the Tribunal 
recognized the importance of 
factoring in remoteness in the 
delivery of child and family 
services in First Nation com- 
munities within NAN territory 
and across Canada. It accepted 
NAN’s vision of a “remoteness 
quotient” and the application 
of a northern remoteness fac- 
tor in the immediate term - not 
only in Ontario, but throughout 
Canada. 

“There is a direct connection 
between the current child wel- 
fare system and the fact that far 
too many of our children either 
commit suicide, end up miss- 
ing and murdered, or spend 
their young lives in prison. This 
federal government must also 
implement the TRC Calls to 
Action. We cannot lose another 
child. Canada’s greatest shame 
must end now,” Regional Chief 
Day said. 
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Wawatay News file photo 

Constance Lake artist John Ferris is looking to market his Ed-Digenous Traditions tikinagan and other 
learning kits to schools and communities across northern Ontario. 

John Ferris creates art kits 
for school programs 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Constance Lake artist John 
Ferris has created four different 
Ed-Digenous Traditions learn- 
ing kits for use in schools and 
workshops across the north. 

“Each kit is prepared by 
hand,” Ferris says, noting that 
he began operating his Ed-Dig- 
enous Traditions business about 
a year ago. “So far it’s been suc- 
cessful with schools and work- 
shop programs.” 

Ferris says the four learning 
kits, which include a miniature 
teepee, a birchbark canoe, a 
drum and a tikinagan, are cre- 
ated by Indigenous people in 
the north. 

“All the materials are within 
the package — everything 
is pre-cut,” Ferris says. “The 
canoes are printed out — I don’t 
want to rip out any real birch- 
bark off the trees. Everything 
is all fabricated and cut up. It’s 
all Indigenous people that are 
working with me on this.” 

Ferris is the organizer of the 
Aboriginal Artworks Group 
of Northern Ontario and the 
annual Christmas and Sequin 
Spring Aboriginal Fine Arts 
and Crafts Gift Shows that are 
held at the Victoriaville Centre 
in Thunder Bay. He graduated 
with a B.A.Sc. Fine/Studio Arts 
in 1990. 

“It’s going to be a good teach- 


ing tool for the teachers,” Ferris 
says. “This is a great opportu- 
nity for everyone to learn our 
heritage and culture.” 

Ferris says the kits can be 
used when First Nation artists 
are not available to work with 
the students. 

“I’ve taught (workshops) 
in schools in northwestern 
Ontario,” Ferris says. “I found 
that a lot of the teachers in the 
schools lack a lot of Aboriginal 
artists coming into the schools 
and doing workshops, so I fig- 
ured this is probably one of the 
best ways to really connect with 
these teachers and the students 
by having these kits with the 
instructions and also history.” 

Ferris says he has received 
a good reaction from Long 
Lake #58 about their use of 
the learning kits. The kits are 
designed to be assembled 
within an hour during one 
class, with the finishing touches 
applied in the next class. 

“Aroland as well has sent us 
some testimonials of how the 
students really like them,” Fer- 
ris says. “The teachers said they 
were great.” 

The learning kits have also 
been used in Constance Lake 
and Thunder Bay. 

“The latest one is the tiki- 
nagan,” Ferris says. “Each kit 
comes with the history, materi- 
als that’s been used, the instruc- 
tions and how it compliments 


with the Ontario curriculum. So 
this is a great teacher’s aide in 
schools and for the students as 
well and also workshop facilita- 
tors.” 

Ferris is currently working to 
develop an online how-to video 
for teachers and students to use 
when they are working with the 
learning kits. He also plans to 
introduce some new learning 
kits in the near future. 

“Universities are asking 
for (the kits) as well for their 
teacher career programs,” Fer- 
ris says. “They want to incorpo- 
rate some of these kits into their 
programs.” 

Ferris has been promoting 
the learning kits to communi- 
ties across the north, from 
Manitoulin Island to Nishnawbe 
Aski Nation. He says the learn- 
ing kits can also be used with 
non-native students. 

“This is a better way too to 
really connect with the non- 
native population in schools 
(and) teach them our culture 
as well,” Ferris says, noting he 
considered the Truth and Rec- 
onciliation Commission recom- 
mendations while designing 
the learning kits. “I thought this 
would be a great opportunity to 
start with that in this way.” 

Ferris can be contacted at jgfer- 
ris1959@gmail.com for more 
information on the learning kits. 


BOOK YOUR WAWATAY NEWS AD TODAY! 
PLEASE CONTACT OUR SALES REPRESENTATIVE: 

Tom Scura 

Phone: 807 622-6000 
Fax: 807 622-6010 
toms @ wawatay. on . ca 



Pre- Paid Unlimited Phone 
and Internet Provider 

No Security Deposit, No Contract Required, 

No Credit Check. 

Best Prices in Ontario 
Cali Now 1-866-717-2111 

Tell your friend about us and get 20$ off y our next bill. 
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CE STRATEGIES 

Community Enhancement Specialists 


BUILDING YOUR COMMUNITY 
FOR A BETTER FUTURE 


GIS enables you to better plan and manage 
the information around you. It simplifies decision 
making by providing quick and accurate data for: 

• Land use planning 

* Traditional knowledge 

• Land and flood claim negotiations 

* Infrastructure mapping and maintenance 

• Future development planning 

* GIS & GPS 


Dec. 13 - 16 

(Register Before Dec.6) 

Powering Your Land Use Plan 
With GIS 

Jan. 24-27 

(Register Before Jan. 17) 
Building Your Community For 
A Better Future Using GIS 

Cost: 

$700/Person{early registration) 
$900/Person(iate registration) 
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info@eestrategies.ca 
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Domtar 

REVIEW 


REVIEW OF PROPOSED CONTINGENCY PLAN OPERATIONS: INFORMATION CENTRE 
WABIGOON FOREST 2018-2019 CONTINGENCY PLAN 

The Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources and Forestry (MNRF), Domtar Inc. and the Local Citizens Advisory Committee (LCAC) wish to advise you 
that a Contingency Plan (CP) for the WABIGOON Forest is being developed. 


Why is a Contingency Plan Required? 

The approved 2008-2018 Wabigoon Forest Management 
Plan (FMP) will expire March 31 , 2018. Delays have been 
experienced in planning the next 10 year FMP. A one year 
contingency plan will enable the implementation of forest 
operations until the 2019-2029 FMP is approved. 

The purpose of this notice is to: 

• Advise you that a CP is being developed 

• Obtain additional information on values to be used 
in planning 

• Invite you to review and comment on the 
Proposed Contingency Plan Operations at the 
locations and times listed below 

Comments will be considered during the development of the 
Draft Contingency Plan and must be received by Don Armit, 

RPF at the MNRF Dryden District Office no later than 
December 15th, 2016. 

How to Get Involved 

The background information will be available for the duration of CP plan preparation at the Domtar Inc. office and at the MNRF Dryden District Office, at the 
locations shown below, during normal office hours. For a period of 15 days December 1 st , 2016 - December 15 th , 2016. Meetings with representatives of the 
planning team and the LCAC can be requested at any time during the planning process. If you require more information or wish to discuss your interests and 
concerns with a planning team member, please contact one of the individuals listed below: 

Janet Lane, RPF 
Plan Author 
Domtar Inc. 

1 Duke Street 
Dryden ON, P8N 3J7 
Phone: (807)223-9156 



Don Armit, RPF 
Management Forester 
MNRF Dryden District Office 
479 Government Road 
P.O. Box 730 
Dryden Ontario P8N 2Z4 
Phone: (807) 223-7526 


Darrel Sidney 

Local Citizens Advisory Committee Representative 

c/o MNRF Dryden District 

P.O. Box 730 

Dryden Ontario P8N 2Z4 


To facilitate your review, information centers will be held at the following locations from 3:00 p.m. -7:00 p.m. on the following days: 

November 29 th , 2016 (3:00PM-7:00PM) - DRYDEN 

Best Western Plus Dryden Hotel & Conference Center 
349 Government Street 
Centennial Room 

November 30 th , 2016 (3:00PM-7:00PM) - IGNACE 

Northwoods Motor Inn - Main Hall 

During the planning process there is an opportunity to make a written request to seek resolution of issues with the MNRF District Manager or the Regional Director 
using a process described in the Forest Management Planning Manual (2009). 

Stay Involved 

An opportunity to review and comment on the Draft Contingency planned operations is tentatively scheduled for April 1, 2017 - May 1, 2017. A final opportunity 
to inspect the approved CP before it is implemented will take place during the inspection of the MNRF-approved CP, which is tentatively scheduled for July 19, 
2017 -August 18, 2017. 

If you would like to be added to a mailing list to be notified of public involvement opportunities, please contact Don Armit, RPF at (807) 223-7526. 

The Ministry of Natural Resources and Forestry is collecting your personal information and comments under the authority of the Crown Forest Sustainability Act. 
Any personal information you provide (address, name, telephone, etc.) will be protected in accordance with the Freedom of Information and Protection of Privacy 
Act; however, your comments will become part of the public consultation process and may be shared with the general public. Your personal information may be 
used by the Ministry of Natural Resources and Forestry to send you further information related to this forest management planning exercise. If you have questions 
about the use of your personal information, please contact Laurie Beck at (807) 223-7521 . 

Renseignements en frangais : Derek Johnson at (807) 223-7556 


Domtar 
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Commentary 


First Nation 
Renaissance 


Xavier 

Kataquapit 

UNDER THE 
ORTHERN SKY 


T he late 1980s and early 
1990s represents a memo- 
rable period of my life. 

A lot was happening in North 
America that developed a 
trending in Native creativity. 

The decade was started 
off with music from the Innu 
Nation in Quebec when Kashtin 
burst onto the popular music 
scene with their debut album of 
the same name. 

Claude McKenzie and Florent 
Vollant led the group and their 
music immediately resonated 
with northern James Bay Cree 
as many of their songs, which 
were sung in their Native Innu 
language, was very similar to 
our own Cree. 

I can remember everyone 
singing along to the refrain of 
‘Chee-na-no’, a phrase we rec- 
ognized immediately as ‘all of 
us’. To my people the northern 
remote Cree it suddenly felt to 
us like a world wide popular 
Native group was singing for 
all of us. 

In southern Ontario, an 
Aboriginal writer by the name 
of Tomson Highway had his 
play Dry Lips Oughta Move To 
Kapuskasing premiere in 1989 
at the Threatre Passe-Muraille 
in Toronto. 

Soon after the production 
was relocated to the Royal Alex- 
andra Theatre in 1991, where it 
became the first work of aborig- 
inal theatre on that stage. 

The production included 
the work of Highway’s brother 
Rene, an actor, dancer and 
choreographer. The work was a 
huge hit and brought to life so 
many wonderful characters. 

I was in high school at the 
time and I can remember see- 
ing and hearing all the news 
and headlines from the news 
networks and newspapers that 
highlighted this new play about 
Aboriginal people. 

We studied this creative work 
in our English class devoted to 
Aboriginal content because of 
the new play. 

It was a couple of years 
later that I had a chance to see 
the actual production when a 
travelling group of Aboriginal 
performers known as De-ba- 
jeh-mu-jig, from Wikwemikong 
Unceded Indian Reserve on 
Manitoulin Island, performed in 
Timmins. 

The story was fun, tragic and 
familiar for us Native students. 

It showed the world a comic 
view of our lives with all its ups 
and downs and highlighted how 



we were able to survive through 
humour. 

I felt proud to know that 
someone out there was bringing 
our people’s story to the fore- 
front in a more positive way. 

Writers such as Tomson 
Highway, promoted a need for 
more Aboriginal content in the 
education of young Aboriginal 
people and for non-Native 
people as well. It was at this 
time that I began to take part in 
courses and programs that were 
Native based. It seemed like this 
period was developing for us 
in so many ways. I was happy 
to discover that Dry Lips was 
actually the second major play 
produced by Highway. 

Rez Sisters was the first, as 
it highlighted seven Aboriginal 
women and the second play 
Dry Lips was a companion piece 
that featured seven Aboriginal 
men. During the same period, 
the blockbuster movie Dances 
With Wolves was released in 
1990. It starred Kevin Costner 
and an amazing performance 
by Graham Greene of Six 
Nations. 


Writers such as 
Tomson Highway, 
promoted a need for 
more Aboriginal 
content in the 
education of young 
Aboriginal people and 
for non-Native people 
as well... 


I recall sitting in the theatre 
in Timmins, Ontario, sur- 
rounded by other First Nation 
students glued to the silver 
screen. 

We laughed, applauded and 
celebrated the fact that this 
Hollywood movie was promot- 
ing Aboriginal people. 

We left the theatre that night 
with a bounce of pride in our 
steps and respect and awe for 
the Native performances of Gra- 
ham Greene, Floyd Red Crow 
Westerman, Tantoo Cardinal, 
Jimmy Herman, Rodney A. 
Grant and Wes Studi. 

Up in Northern Canada and 
around James Bay, Native musi- 
cians were making history too 
by singing in the Cree language 
in songs that talked about my 
people and our culture and 
traditions. Musicians like Law- 
rence Martin, Archie Cheechoo, 
Ron Kataquapit, John Rodrique, 
The Nakogee Band and Vern 
Cheechoo did a lot to instill 
pride in Native people. 

I am hoping that there is 
another renaissance in creativ- 
ity soon. We need it. 

www.underthenorthernsky.com 



Passing on Northern knowledge and life skills to students 


photo submitted by Brandon Rae 

Students of Victoria Linklater Memorial School in North Spirit Lake took a field trip down the Flanagan River on with local hunters to 
retrieve moose meat to share with the community. The next day, Elders Ida Rae and Irene Rae taught the Grade 7 and 8 class how to 
clean and prepare the moose meat. 


Here ' s to your health 



W ith winter on the way 
I see a lot of people 
out and about in town 
wanting to connect with others. 
Northerners are hardy folk but 
we also have a lot of hard life- 
styles that we follow. 

We tend to pride ourselves as 
big party types. 

Many of our northern towns 
and cities have an abundance of 
places where we can drink until 
we drop. Few are into modera- 
tion. 

When we are teens and up 
to middle age our bodies and 
minds are capable of taking a 
lot of abuse. 

However, now as I have 
reached the ripe old age of 40, 

I realize that some parts of my 
past are catching up with me. I 
am very grateful that I got sober 
20 years ago and that has really 
helped me to fulfill some of 
my dreams with a more or less 
happy life. 

These days I am beginning 
to feel the aches and pains of 
arthritis and I do not have the 


stamina I once had. A couple 
of decades ago I could work 
all day with few breaks in con- 
struction, logging, transport 
and freight duties and moving 
on the land. Perhaps I am suf- 
fering from male menopause in 
that I am taking stock of myself 
at the age of 40. 

One thing for sure is that this 
year has been a huge marker 
and milestone in my life. Much 
of that has to do with the fact 
that my mom Susan passed 
away this summer. 

I am also watching old 
friends and family age with 
many health issues. Many have 
heart disease and diabetes for 
the most part. 

In recent years I have been 
educated on how diet and 
unhealthy lifestyles contribute 
mainly to these diseases and 
also cancers. 

For too many years my diet 
has been high in fat and sugar. 
That is a killer combination. 

Too many northerners are 
stuck on terrible diets with lots 
of junk food. For years I had 
a steady diet of burgers, fries, 
poutines, fried chicken, lots of 
meat, huge amounts of carbs 
like bread, pasta and potatoes 
and sugar filled treats. Don’t get 
me wrong; I still enjoy some of 
these foods but more or less as a 
treat here and there these days. 


I am terrified to end up with 
heart disease or diabetes as 
many of my family members 
and friends suffer from these 
diseases. For that reason I gave 
smoking and drinking 20 years 
ago. 

For the last few years I have 
been trying to follow a diet high 
in fibre and nutrition. 

That means I am eating more 
raw vegetables in all kinds of 
salads. I am also eating black 
beans, lentils, kidney beans and 
chickpeas, as all of these foods 
are high in protein. 

These high protein foods 
have replaced meat in my diet 
to a great degree although 
from time to time I will have a 
burger, a roast of beef, moose 
roast, pork tenderloin, beef 
steak, spaghetti and meatballs 
and even the odd poutine. 

Happily, I have not found it 
so hard to pick up on healthy 
foods like vegetables, legumes 
and fruit. 

I also drink a lot of tea, some 
coffee and so much water. 

As a result of this change in 
my diet I have lost more than 
20 pounds and I know that 
my blood sugar levels are very 
good. Prior to changing my diet 
I was sick a lot during the year 
with flu, stomach problems and 
a general feeling of being tired 
most of the time. These days I 


notice that I am rarely sick and I 
do have more energy. 

I have discovered a real taste 
for raw vegetables and my day 
is not complete unless I am hav- 
ing a meal with plenty of raw 
carrots, lettuce, celery, broccoli, 
cauliflower, onion and cucum- 
bers. I am also trying to get a 
brisk walk in for half an hour a 
day at least four times a week. 

I hope that if you are having 
problem with heart disease, 
diabetes and being overweight 
that you can take some encour- 
agement from me and make the 
move to change your lifestyle. It 
might seem like a difficult thing 
to do but really after a little 
effort you will find that eating 
more vegetables, legumes and 
fruit and less meat and fried 
foods you will improve your 
health substantially. 

I have a few people I look 
up to on how to lead a healthy 
lifestyle. 

My good friend Alana Pierini 
and my sister in law Christine 
Rose have been following such 
healthy diets for decades and 
they look half their age so I 
know it works. 

We need more hardy north- 
erners that play hard, party 
moderately, eat healthy and get 
a lot of exercise. 

www.underthenorthernsky.com 


CONTACT US 


Sioux Lookout 

Office Hours: 8:30-5:00 CST 

Phone: (807) 737-2951 

Toll Free: 1-800-243-9059 

Fax: (807) 737-3224 

(807) 737-2263 

Timmins 

Office Hours: 8:30-4:30 EST 

Phone: (705)360-4556 

Toll Free: 1-877-929-2829 

Fax: (705)360-1601 
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Winter Contacts 


Toll Free: 1-866-312-1840 
807-986-2405 

contact@thebeaverpost.com 


PO Box 100, 

Upsala ON POT 2Y0 

Store on Hwy 17 
Closed FOR the SEASON 

Items available through winter 
Free drop off in Thunder Bay 





Contact us for: 

Moose - Deer 
Hides - Fleece - 
Beaver - Fur 
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RickGarrick/Wawatay News 

Nuclear Waste Management Organization staff show what an empty nuclear fuel bundle looks like during a Nov. 6 information session hosted 
by the Ontario Coalition of Indigenous People at the Thunder Bay 
Indian Friendship Centre. 


The Beaver Post 


Ontario Coalition of 
Indigenous People hold 
nuclear waste meeting 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

The Ontario Coalition of 
Indigenous People recently 
hosted an information session 
on the transportation and stor- 
age of used nuclear fuel bun- 
dles at the Thunder Bay Indian 
Friendship Centre. 

“The Ontario Coalition of 
Indigenous People (OCIP) 
hasn’t made a formal deci- 
sion to support the process or 
not, but what we want to do 
is engage with our grassroots 
community people and our 
board members right across 
Ontario so we can learn about 
what the process is, what it 
means, what the short-term 
and long-term implications 
are,” says Ron Swain, secretary 
of the board at OCIP, previously 
known as the Ontario Coali- 
tion of Aboriginal People. “So 
we’ve been holding these meet- 
ings right across Ontario — I’ve 
been to a couple of them, one 
in Blind River and one in Sault 
Ste. Marie.” 

OCIP hosted the Thunder 
Bay information session on Nov. 
6 in partnership with Nuclear 
Waste Management Organi- 
zation (NWMO). OCIP and 
NWMO previously held infor- 
mation sessions in Timmins in 
September and Thunder Bay in 
August. 

“The Nuclear Waste Manage- 
ment people come in and make 
the presentation,” Swain says. 
“We conduct a safe forum for 
people to participate and inter- 
act. In time, we will use that 
information — once our com- 
munities and ourselves have 
learned about it, we will have 
formal discussions at our differ- 
ent assemblies.” 

Swain says there has been a 
varied response to the informa- 
tion sessions across the prov- 
ince. 

“It was right from very basic 
questions to very sophisticated 
discussion about what the 
nuclear industry is and where it 
is going with this process of try- 
ing to find a deep repository,” 
Swain says. “We want to keep 
up to date on what is going on. 
It is quite a long ways yet from 
(when they) actually select a 
site.” 

The NWMO presenta- 
tion included information on 
the selection process for the 
underground storage site, how 
the used nuclear fuel will be 


stored underground and how 
the used nuclear fuel will be 
transported to the storage site. 
NWMO is currently looking at 
nine communities as storage 
sites, including Ignace, Mani- 
touwadge, Hornepayne and 
White River. The communities 
were chosen for the selection 
process due to the stable rock 
conditions underneath them. 
NWMO plans to store the used 
nuclear fuel about 500 metres 
underground. 

“For current planning pur- 
poses, we say the earliest a 
repository would be built and 
operational is 2040, probably 
2045,” says Patrick Dolcetti, 
regional communications man- 
ager with NWMO. “We do hope 
to be down to one of the nine 
communities as the sole focus 
of study by 2023. For this proj- 
ect to be successful, ultimately 
it will require regional partner- 
ships so it is not just about a 
single potential host commu- 
nity, it’s about their regional 
partners and that obviously 
includes their Metis and Aborig- 
inal neighbours.” 

Dolcetti says the transporta- 
tion plans will not be finalized 
until the storage site is selected. 
Information on NWMO is 
located at: www.nwmo.ca. 

“Right now we are looking 
chiefly at road and/or rail,” 
Dolcetti says. 

Saugeen Nation’s Virginia 
Necan expressed her concerns 
about the transportation and 
storage of used nuclear fuel 
after the Nov. 6 information 
session. Her community is 
located about two hours north 
of Ignace. 

“It’s still dangerous no matter 
how you pack it, transport it,” 
Necan says. “Why aren’t they 
burying it in their towns. Why 
are they picking out-of-the-way 
towns close to my reserve.” 

Necan noted that the mining 
wastes left behind after mines 
closed in her area and the water 
issues in First Nation communi- 
ties have yet to be addressed. 

“They still didn’t fix the 
water in all these reserves — 
like, who are you kidding,” 
Necan says. “I don’t want it 
(used nuclear fuel) around my 
reserve.” 

The Nishnawbe Aski Nation 
Chiefs-in-Assembly unani- 
mously passed a resolution in 
2009 declaring NAN a Nuclear 
Waste Free Zone and rejecting 
NWMO’s site selection process. 


Have you received a 
juror questionnaire? 

Ontario juries need representatives from Indigenous 
communities. Your experience as an Indigenous 
person would provide a valuable perspective on a 
jury at a trial or inquest. 


Between September and November, juror 
questionnaires are being mailed to one in 12 people 
living in Ontario. If you receive one, please fill it out 
and return it. 

Filling out the questionnaire doesn’t mean you’ll be 
chosen for jury service automatically, but it increases 
the chances that Indigenous voices will be heard in 
the justice system. 

If you receive a questionnaire and need help filling it 
out or have any questions about jury participation, 
please call the Indigenous Jury Coordinator 
at 1-866-869-4484 or the Provincial Jury Centre 
at 1-800-498-8016. 

Or visit Ontario. ca/juryduty. 


Paid for by the Government of Ontario 




Ontario 
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LAW OFFICES OF 
EDWARDS &H0LLINGER 

1204 Roland Street I Thunder Bay, Ontario I P7B 5M4 
Tel: (807) 344-1313 I Fax: (807) 344-1340 
www.edwa rdshollinger.com 

We are pleased to 
welcome 

Shawn Bell 

our newest lawyer 
in our Thunder Bay 
office! 



Shawn was the editor of Wawatay News in 2012 and 2013. He left 
Wawatay to join the charter class in Lakehead University's Faculty 
of Law. Now that he has graduated and been called to the bar, 
Shawn is developing his legal practice in Aboriginal Law. 

The Law Offices of Edwards & Hollinger is a Thunder Bay-based 
law firm serving First Nation organizations, band councils and 
individuals across northwestern Ontario. 

Contact Shawn at (807) 344 1313 or at shawn@edwardshollinger.com 



PAY NO 
WITHHOLDING 
TAX WITH 
STATUS CARD 


WE UNLOCK: 


FORMER EMPLOYER PENSION PLANS 

LOCKED IN RETIRMENT ACCOUNTS 

(LIRA) 




WEALTH MANAGEMENT INC. 


FUNDS WILL BE DEPOSITED 
DIRECTLY INTO YOUR BANK 
ACCOUNT 

*BC Registered funds do not qualify. Not available in QC. 


CALL MARK Toll Free: 1(888) 451-6133 
WWW.GETYOURMONEYNOW.CA 


Legal 


Does aerial spraying breach 
Aboriginal Rights? 


Shawn Bell 

Special to Wawatay News 

T here is an Aboriginal 
Rights battle brewing on 
the east coast, with rami- 
fications for First Nations in 
northern Ontario. 

A number of Mi’kmaq First 
Nation chiefs are concerned 
about aerial spraying of the 
herbicide chemical glyphosate 
on forestry operations on their 
traditional lands. 

The Nova Scotia provincial 
government says it does not 
have to consult with First 
Nations before approving the 
spraying. The Chiefs say consul- 
tation is a requirement for any- 
thing that could impact their 
Aboriginal and Treaty Rights on 
their traditional lands. 

The Chiefs haven’t filed legal 
action, yet. Instead, they held 
a meeting with the provincial 
Environment Minister to discuss 
the issue on September 13. But 
after the meeting both sides 
spoke out in the media, and 
they look to be very far apart. 

So what does this have to do 
with northern Ontario? 

If you live in an area with 
limited forestry operations, not 
much, at least yet. But for First 
Nations in areas where forestry 
operations are ongoing, it is 
possible, even very likely that 
the same or similar aerial spray- 
ing happening in Nova Scotia is 
happening on your traditional 
territory. 

Each summer the Ontario 
government runs ads in local 
papers notifying the public 


about aerial spraying. Usually, 
there are grumblings from 
some communities, especially 
where blueberry harvesting is a 
major activity. So far it has not 
progressed past that point. But if 
the Mi’kmaq communities push 
a legal action to the courts, the 
precedent could reverberate to 
Ontario. 

The human health impacts 
of spraying chemical glypho- 
sate are under debate. In 2015, 
Health Canada conducted a 
review of the health impacts 
of glyphosate and concluded 
that the chemical does not pose 
“unacceptable risks” to human 
health. But the US Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency has started 
looking at a plan to regulate 
how glyphosate is used. And the 
World Health Organization’s 
cancer research unit issued 
a report in 2015 finding that 
glyphosate is “probably carcino- 
genic to humans.” 

The question for First Nations 
is whether the aerial spraying 
affects Aboriginal or Treaty 
Rights. If it does, then there is a 
pretty good argument that the 
provincial government has a 
duty to consult the affected First 
Nation before issuing approval 
to a company to spray. 

If your community regular 
harvests blueberries in cut-over 
fields on traditional territory, 
then there is a serious concern 
that glyphosates sprayed from 
planes would get on the berries. 
Blueberry or other harvesting 
may be the most obvious con- 
nection between a protected 
Aboriginal right or Treaty right 


to harvest and aerial spraying. 
There are other possibilities, 
although the science is not as 
clear. Does glyphosate spraying 
get into rivers and lakes and 
impact fish populations? Does 
it get on vegetation and then 
get eaten by moose or deer, and 
have an impact on animal popu- 
lations? 

One study by a series of uni- 
versities in the US found that 
the levels of impact on animals 
and fish were very low. Other 
activist-type websites claim that 
the chemical has a huge impact 
on the environment. Either way, 
there are a lot of unanswered 
questions when it comes to 
spraying swaths of forest with 
chemical glyphosate. 

There is one question that 
does have an answer. Aboriginal 
people are owed a duty of con- 
sultation when a government 
decision impacts their Treaty 
Rights or Aboriginal Rights. The 
Ontario government makes a 
decision each year to approve 
aerial spraying. So the one major 
outstanding question is whether 
spraying chemical glyphosate 
impacts Aboriginal Rights or 
Treaty Rights. 

If the Mi’kmaq Chiefs push on 
with their efforts, the courts may 
have to answer that question 
sooner than later. 

Shawn Bell is a former editor of 
Wawatay News. He now works 
as a lawyer with the Law Offices 
of Edwards & Hollinger in Thun- 
der Bay, focused on Aboriginal 
Law. 
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Health 


Pallative care conference 
addresses needs in First Nations 



Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Nishnawbe Aski Nation’s Natalie Binguis and Sarah Pellerin deliver 
their presentation on The Journey Home: Challenges and Barriers in 
Existing Palliative Care Services in Remote First Nations Communi- 
ties in Northern Ontario at the Northwestern Ontario Palliative Care 
Conference 2016. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Palliative care needs among 
First Nations people were 
raised during the Northwestern 
Ontario Palliative Care Confer- 
ence 2016. 

“Most First Nations people 
that we have talked to would 
prefer to die at home,” says 
Mary Lou Kelley, professor 
emeritus at Lakehead Univer- 
sity, research affiliate at Lake- 
head University’s Centre for 
Education and Research on 
Aging and Health (CERAH) 
and principle investigator on a 
5-year CIHR Aboriginal Health 
Intervention grant that focuses 
on improving end-of-life care 
in First Nations communities. 
“They would prefer to die with 
their family around them, with 
the cultural supports. Those are 
very important as people tran- 
sition from this world to the 
next.” 

Kelley says palliative care in 
the patient’s home is not “sys- 
tematically available for every- 
one.” 

“Families in communities 
really almost have to fight for 
it to make it happen, whereas 
what we’re hoping is if these 
kind of protocols are imple- 
mented in hospitals and all of 
the communication that needs 
to take place between the refer- 
ring hospital and the health 
care providers and the family in 
the receiving First Nation com- 
munity, if that all takes place 
and the family meeting hap- 


pens and the time is taken, the 
choice to die at home should be 
available to almost everyone,” 
Kelley says. “There will be some 
circumstances where for some 
reason it is just not realistic, but 
for most people it would be pos- 
sible with the proper effort and 
planning.” 

Kelley delivered a presenta- 
tion, Creating a Palliative Care 
Program: Lessons Learned 
from Comparative Case Study 
Research in Four First Nations 
Communities, along with Holly 
Prince, project manager and co- 
investigator on the 5 -year CIHR 
Aboriginal Health Intervention 
grant, during the Nov. 2-4 con- 
ference, which was hosted by 
CERAH in Thunder Bay. 

Dr. Kevin Miller, a pallia- 
tive care physician at Thunder 
Bay Regional Health Sciences 


Centre, says the discharge and 
preparation for patients for 
palliative care in their remote, 
fly-in communities has been a 
challenge. 

“Each time it is a chal- 
lenge in trying to engage the 
resources, and knowing what 
the resources are in each of 
the communities,” Miller says. 
“This is a challenge with pal- 
liative discharges, regardless 
of who you are or where you 
are going, but particularly 
when this is a fly-in commu- 
nity potentially and someone 
has left our community and 
returned to their own, the 
potential of difficulties or bar- 
riers is there. We really need to 
be thinking of these before they 

go.” 

See BENEFIT page 8 
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Northern Ontario's 
premier radio station 
for Aboriginal people 

” Blending Tradition 
with Technology" 


Wawatay Radio Network 

RATE CARD 

Effective November 2016 

Mandated to preserve language and culture, the 
Wawatay Radio Network has been broadcasting 
across 300,000 square kilometres since 1984. 

With two production centres, one in Sioux 
Lookout and another in Timmins, the Wawatay 
Radio Network has brought Nishnawbe Aski 
Nation people closer together by providing a 
variety of communications services, including 
Wawatay News - an independent monthly 
newspaper. 


IA/RN reaches more than 40 communities by broadcasting 
on 89.9 EM in Bioux Lookout, 106.7 in Timmins and 
Nationwide on Channel 962 via Bell ExpressVu. The 
only radio station that offers Cree and Ojicree language 
programming, WRN is a reliable, convenient and 
inexpensive way of reaching northern Ontario listeners. 
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iWATAY 


COMMUNICATIONS SOCIETY 


Let WRN help meet your advertising needs through 
the advertising services we offer. Flease call our 5ioux 
Lookout office for details! 

Commercials 


Mark Kakekagumick 
16- Fifth Avenue 
PO Box 1180 
Sioux Lookout, ON, 

P8T 1B7 

Phone: (807) 737-2951 
Ext. 2236 

Fax: (807) 737-3224 
Toll-Free: 1-800-243- 
9059 


Ads are aired Monday to Friday. 

30 seconds - $40.00 a spot, and anything under. 
60 seconds - $60.00 a spot, and anything under. 

Production fee, $75.00 per ad. 

Includes any translations to Ojicree or Cree if required. 

* All rates subject to applicable taxes. All rates subject 
to change without notice 


markk@wawatay.on.ca 

saies@wawatay.on.ca Visit www.wawataynews.ca 
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WINTER ROAD FINANCING 



To remain competitive and reduce inventory 
and supply costs, communities and businesses 
must be proactive and be prepared to begin 
transporting goods at the onset of the winter 
road season. Nishnawbe Aski Development Fund 
may be able to assist by providing financing to 
cashflow these purchases. 


Contact Nishnawbe Aski Development Fund 

for more information: 1 - 800 - 465-6821 


For applications, visit: 

www.nadf.org/article/winter-road-financing-112.asp 


Community Futures Development Corporation 


www.wawataynews.ca 
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DFC girls basketball 
team raises funds 


Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

The Dennis Franklin Cromarty First Nations High School girls basketball team held a chili and bannock 
lunch fundraiser and balloon pull on Oct. 20 to raise funds for travel expenses, uniforms and other basket- 
ball gear. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Dennis Franklin Cromarty 
First Nations High School 
launched its first girls basket- 
ball team this fall in Thunder 
Bay. 

“People wanted to play last 
year, but they didn’t get that 
much people,” says Myrna 
McPherson, a Grade 11 for- 
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•Timmins Garage Inc. 

• Timmins Symphony Orchestra 
■ Ramada Timmins 

• Balsam Suites Boutique Hotel 


ward on the DFC girls basket- 
ball team. “They got people this 
year, so they just started a bas- 
ketball team.” 

About 17 players have played 
with the team over the team’s 
first 10 games in the NorWossa 
league, which has a schedule of 
16 games per team. 

“(We’ve been doing) good, 
but we lost our first 10 games,” 
McPherson says. “We almost 
won yesterday (Oct. 19), like a 
couple of goals back.” 

McPherson says it feels com- 
petitive playing against the 
other high school girls basket- 
ball teams. 

“It’s fun,” McPherson says. “I 
just like playing basketball.” 

McPherson also participates 
in a variety of different sports, 
including cross-country, volley- 
ball and broomball. 

Alisha Kakekayash-Rae, a 
Grade 11 guard on the DFC girls 
basketball team, also enjoys 
playing basketball. 

“I love the energy you get 
when you make a free throw 
or if you make a basket,” 
Kakekayash-Rae says. “I used 
to play basketball in my old 
school.” 

Kakekayash-Rae enjoys play- 
ing against the other teams, 
noting they are energetic. 

“I gets me to learn more 
(about) what it takes to be a 
good team,” Kakekayash-Rae 
says. “For a team that some of 
us never played and there’s only 
a few of us that played before, 
we are doing pretty good.” 

Kakekayash-Rae encour- 
ages younger girls who are 
interested in basketball to get 
involved in the sport. 

“If you’ve never played bas- 
ketball before, I think you 
should — it’s really fun,” 
Kakekayash-Rae says. “For 
basketball players that are out 
there, make sure you join a 
team no matter where you are.” 

Sara Brady, the DFC girls 
basketball team coach, says the 
team has been developing their 
skills throughout the season. 


“We had two or three girls 
who came from Pelican (Falls 
First Nations High School), so 
they had a bit of experience,” 
Brady says. “But most of the 
girls are starting from scratch. 
It’s incredible how far they’ve 
come, it’s awesome.” 

Brady says the player’s 
improvement has motivated 
them to keep working on their 
skills. 

“In practices, they’ve been 
trying so much harder because 
they can see themselves 
improving during the games,” 
Brady says. “We’ve had three 
games this week and three 
games before the break, so 
they’ve had a lot of basketball.” 

Brady says the team usually 
plays two games a week and 
practices three times a week. 

“We’re together essentially 
five days a week,” Brady says. 
“We practice on Sundays at 
about 1:00, which is really nice 
because they are more rested 
throughout the weekend and it 
gives them something to do and 
it keeps them more motivated.” 

Nishnawbe Aski Nation 
hosted a chili and bannock 
lunch fundraiser and balloon 
pull on Oct. 20 for the DFC girls 
basketball team to help with 
travel expenses and the pur- 
chase of uniforms and other 
basketball gear. 

“I’m here today just to sup- 
port them,” says Deputy Grand 
Chief Derek Fox. “I bought 
some food and balloons and 
raffle tickets. As a leader, I feel 
a duty to encourage our young 
athletes and support them in 
any way that I can.” 

Fox says sports is more than 
just winning or losing. 

“It’s about the process of 
being involved in sports and 
learning to overcome adversity 
and just having something to 
do in their evenings and week- 
ends,” Fox says. “It’s a good way 
for our young people to engage 
in healthy living at a young age 
and hopefully that carries on 
throughout their adult lives.” 


Benefit to patients and communities 


Con'd from page 7 

Dr. Mike Harlos, medical 
director of Adult and Pediatric 
Palliative Care for the Winnipeg 
Regional Health Authority and 
professor and section head of 
Palliative Medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, described 
how palliative care is a ben- 
efit for both patients and com- 
munities during his keynote 
presentation: Planning and 
Supporting Palliative Hospital 
Discharges into Remote First 
Nation Communities. 

“To me it is comfort-focused 
care in support of people 
affected by their life limiting ill- 
ness, so it’s not just the patient,” 
Harlos says. “What is often 
forgotten is the community — 
there is a ripple effect to the 
death of someone. If you are in 
a big city and you don’t have a 
lot of support, then there’s not a 
lot of people affected. But if you 
are in a town of 500 people or 
in a small community, people 
are profoundly affected by how 
things go with your death.” 

Harlos says when a child on 
a sports team is afflicted with a 
terminal disease, the commu- 
nity is affected by the situation. 

“To me, an anticipated or 


an expected death is a family 
event, it’s a community event, 
and we have peripheral sup- 
portive health care, instead of 
what it very often is, which is a 
medical event with peripheral 
involvement of family, if you 
can squeeze your way in to the 
bedside and become involved,” 
Harlos says. “What I often feel is 
we are kind of like stage hands 
in palliative care. The play has 
been written; we can’t change 
the outcome of the play. We 
are support and we should be 
almost unseen as this happens.” 

Nishnawbe Aski Nation rep- 
resentatives Natalie Binguis and 
Sarah Pellerin also delivered a 
presentation on The Journey 
Home: Challenges and Barriers 
in Existing Palliative Care Ser- 
vices in Remote First Nations 
Communities in Northern 
Ontario during the conference. 
Other presentations included 
Top 10 Palliative Care Articles 
of 2016; Tele-Counselling into 
the Home; and Developing 
Community Palliative Care 
Programs in Northwestern 
Ontario: Sharing Our Chal- 
lenges, Opportunities, and Suc- 
cesses. 
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ASWCO announces support strategy for the North 


Andy Rickard, ASWCO 

Special to Wawatay News 

In early 2016 the Aboriginal 
Sport and Wellness Council of 
Ontario (ASWCO) Board rec- 
ognized the Far North is under- 
serviced and that the organi- 
zation can do more to build a 
presence in remote and isolated 
communities of the Far North. 
Based on that, the board com- 
missioned a six month study 
and development of a Far North 
Strategy. The results of the 
study were presented to the 
ASWCO board and other stake- 
holders at the ASWCO annual 
general meeting/board plan- 
ning weekend on October 1st & 
2nd in Ottawa. 

The purpose of this strategy 


is to gain a better understand- 
ing of the specific challenges 
and needs in the Far North as 
they impact physical wellness 
and active living. These chal- 
lenges include high cost of 
living in the Far North which 
negatively impact education, 
employment, housing and the 
local economy. 

Over the last year ASWCO 
has committed to a series 
of support programs for the 
North, they included; 

• Recruitment of Regional 
Coordinators in the North 
West, North Central and 
North East 

• 2015 & 2016 Power to 
Play grants which were 
awarded to 13 NAN com- 
munities totaling $48,836 


(30% of the $162, 887 total 
overall budget) 

• Hosting Tournaments in 
Northern Ontario - Ontario 
Native Basketball Invita- 
tional in Timmins (Febru- 
ary 2016), Ontario Native 
Volleyball Invitational - co- 
hosted with Mushkegowuk 
Council (April 2016) and 
Regional Volleyball Invita- 
tional in Kenora (October 
2015) 

• Providing access to 39 
northern remote youth 
athletes to compete in the 
Ontario Aboriginal Sum- 
mer Games in Six Nations 
(July 2016) 

• 12 NAN youth (out of 21 
players) selected to Team 
Ontario to compete in 


North American Basketball 
Invitational in July 2016 

• Multi-Sport Camps held in 
Moose Factory, Geraldton, 
Kenora, Kapuskasing & Lac 
Seul during the summer of 
2016. 

The 4 recommendations that 
came out of the Far North Strat- 
egy are; 

1. Health and Wellness 
Development 

2. Community Development 

3. Leadership Development 

4. Sport Development 

a. There were also 4 imme- 
diate action items, one of 
which was to “take advan- 
tage of the winter roads”. 
Currently ASWCO is in 
talks to host two Winter 
Festivals in Far North com- 


munities of Ontario in 
early 2017. 

b. Another action item was to 
“allow Far North youth to 
try out for Team Ontario 
in a variety of sports”. On 
November 11th - 13th 
ASWCO is hosting a multi- 
sport tryout in Kenora in 
which participants will 
be competing for a spot 
at the 2017 North Ameri- 
can Indigenous Games in 
Toronto. The five sports at 
this tryout are; basketball, 
canoe/kayak, archery, soc- 
cer and wrestling. 

Moving forward ASWCO will 
continue to build on the initial 
recommendations laid out in 
the Far North Strategy. Ways in 



which to accomplish the imme- 
diate action plans are already 
being sought out. 


If you would like more informa- 
tion or to get involved please 
contact Tania Cameron at tania. 
cameron@aswco.ca or Andy 
Rickard at andy.rickard@aswco. 
ca 




Toronto Maple 
Leafs honour 
Indigenous People 
in Canada 


Wawatay News 

On November 1, the Toronto 
Maple Leafs and MLSE Founda- 
tion raised awareness for recon- 
ciliation and honour Indigenous 
people in Canada who have lost 
their lives to residential school 
and suicide, and to the miss- 
ing and murdered Indigenous 
women. 

The ceremony took place at 
the Air Canada Centre when the 
Leafs face-off against the visit- 
ing Edmonton Oilers. 

The initiative reflects the 
organization’s continued sup- 
port of Indigenous communi- 
ties, and especially the youth, 
across Canada. 

A special video was played at 
the Air Canada Centre featur- 
ing Gord Downie’s recent live 
performance of Secret Path and 
highlighting The Gord Downie 
and Chanie Wenjack Fund that 
has been created to support rec- 
onciliation across Canada. 

During intermission, Nish- 
nawbe Aski Nation Grand Chief 
Alvin Fiddler was present at 
ice level, accompanied by Fred 
Sasakamoose, the NHL’s first 
Indigenous hockey player, as 
well as Josee Lusignan, presi- 
dent of I Love First Peoples. 

“I am honoured to participate 
in this historic event. I thank 
the Toronto Maple Leafs, the 
MLSE Foundation and the Gord 
Downie and Chanie Wenjack 
Fund for providing the national 
spotlight to raise awareness and 
honour Canada’s Indigenous 
Peoples who continue to suffer 
from suicide, the loss of missing 
and murdered women and girls, 


and the legacy of the Indian 
Residential School system,” 
Grand Chief Fiddler said. 

Grand Chief Fiddler contin- 
ued, “Thanks to Gord Downie’s 
Secret Path project, momentum 
is building across this coun- 
try that I hope will move us 
together towards the path to 
reconciliation. We are encour- 
aged that the Government of 
Canada has recently committed 
to increasing funding for child 
welfare services to assist our 
families and youth, but huge 
gaps remain between the qual- 
ity of life of Indigenous and 
non-Indigenous people across 
this country. This is an oppor- 
tunity for everyone to work 
together in honour of Chanie 
Wenjacks life.” 

The initiative came at the 
request of Lusignan: “As a non- 
Indigenous Canadian, I want to 
see more Canadians involved 
in reconciliation. In light of the 
massive impact Gord is hav- 
ing on our nation, we have an 
opportunity to bring reconcilia- 
tion into every home in Canada 
and honour Indigenous people 
in a way that is unprecedented.” 

“The Toronto Maple Leafs 
and MLSE Foundation feel it is 
important to engage Canadians 
in this moment of reconcilia- 
tion,” said MLSE Foundation 
Head of Community Affairs 
Michael Bartlett. “Our con- 
tinued programming, which 
directly supports the lives of 
today’s Indigenous youth, 
reflects how we feel about the 
treatment of Indigenous Cana- 
dians - in the past and in the 
present.” 
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Matawa addresses racism with walk 



RickGarrick/Wawatay News 

Indigenous Spiritual Ministry of Mishamikoweesh Bishop Lydia Mamakwa speaks in front of City Hall during the Matawa First Nations Man- 
agement Walking in the Light walk to address racism in Thunder Bay. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Matawa First Nations Man- 
agement recently held a Walk- 
ing in the Light Unity Walk and 
Symposium on to address rac- 
ism in Thunder Bay. 

“We want to build awareness 
about the racism issue — it’s 
not to be negative about it but 
to kind of bring it out,” says 
David Paul Achneepineskum, 
Matawa First Nation Manage- 
ment’s CEO. “We believe there 
are some positive people out 
there that want to work with 
the people of the faith as well as 
people in our community just to 
begin to raise awareness about 
it.” 





Safe.Affordable.Reliable 


Book Your Saver Fare Today! 


Toll Free: 1.844.633.6294 

Main: 807.474.2895 

Fax: 807.475.8040 

Email: reservations@northstarair.ca 

Website: northstarair.ca 


Thunder 


Better routes & schedules, introducing 
new Saver Fares and more choices 
to serve you better 


Webequie 


Serving Northern Ontario & Beyond 




Passenger Charter Cargo 


NORTH StAr 

AIR 


- 


Kitchenuhmaykoosib Inninuwug 
(Big Trout Lake) 

Wapekeka 

Kasabonika Lake 


Red 


Pikangikum 


Neskantaga 


The Unity Walk began at the 
International Friendship Gar- 
dens at the corner of Victoria 
Ave. and Waterloo St. and fol- 
lowed a route along Victoria 
Ave. and Donald St. to City Hall 
and on to the Columbus Centre 
on May St., where the Sympo- 
sium was held. 

“There were people from 
every walk of life here and there 
were different faiths,” Ach- 
neepineskum says. “There were 
various young and old people 
that were part of the (walk). 
We want to work together with 
everyone as much as possible.” 

The Unity Walk and Sympo- 
sium was organized by Con- 
stance Lake Councillor Darius 
Ferris, who is president of the 
Matawa First Nations Manage- 
ment board. The Symposium 
featured a variety of speakers, 
including John Ferris, organizer 
of the Aboriginal Artworks 
Group of Northern Ontario, 
Faith City Church Pastor Roma 
Fisher, Indigenous Spiritual 
Ministry of Mishamikoweesh 
Bishop Lydia Mamakwa and 
Walid Chahal, co-chair of Diver- 
sity Thunder Bay. 

“The whole vision behind 
this was to get all denomina- 
tions and faiths together to 
pray for peace, safety and unity 
within the City of Thunder 
Bay, especially for the Aborigi- 
nal people,” Darius Ferris says. 
“I believe the message is going 
to get out there through media 
that the churches were getting 
together to see what they can 
do to bring positive changes for 
the City of Thunder Bay and the 
people that live here.” 

Darius Ferris says safety is 
a priority for the Matawa First 
Nations, especially for students 
from the Matawa communities 
who are pursuing their educa- 
tion goals in Thunder Bay. 

“They want the best life,” 
Darius Ferris says. “That’s 
why they come here, so that is 
an awareness that we want to 
promote. I’m glad this hap- 
pened today, I’m glad it worked 
out to see the different people 
from other backgrounds of 
faith come together in unity, to 
stand together. I believe prayer 
is what is going to make a dif- 
ference.” 

John Ferris says art is impor- 
tant in First Nations society and 
communities. 

“We understand the truth of 
surviving through art and tra- 
ditional art forms,” John Fer- 
ris says. “This is one way (for) 
other cultures to recognize our 
culture and heritage, to see 
what has always been impor- 
tant to us and always will be 
and what makes us who we are. 
Recognition of our culture and 
heritage through the art and 
work that we create is a way 
of understanding each other 
together in this great land. To 
see a greater world, which is 
eternal and real and of a spirit, 
is a way to go beyond surfaces 
and quick judgements. What 
we can share in this way is what 
will give us strength and hope 
as a people and as a society.” 

Mamakwa says she learned 
many things during the Unity 
Walk and Symposium. 

“I’m glad that people came 
out — people seem concerned 
and want to make Thunder Bay 
a better place for everyone com- 
ing into the city,” Mamakwa 
says. “Hopefully this is the 
beginning of something that is 
very important in our lives.” 

Mamakwa adds that rac- 
ism affects people around the 
world. 

“We cannot deny that 
it exists, and it has to be 
addressed,” Mamakwa says. 
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Education 



Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Oshki-Pimache-O-Win executive director Rosie Mosquito and Innovation, Science and Economic Develop- 
ment Minister Navdeep Bains, centre, check out the plans for Confederation College’s Technology Educa- 
tion and Collaboration Hub during the funding announcement for the new building and Oshki’s new Trades 
Training Mobile Lab. 


Oshki receives funding for mobile labs 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Oshki-Pimache-O-Win Edu- 
cation and Training Institute 
executive director Rosie Mos- 
quito looks forward to the 
development of a Trades Train- 
ing Mobile Lab through $2.7 
million in federal funding. 

“We will transport that 
Mobile Lab to deliver the spe- 
cialized and trades training 
to our people in and near our 
communities,” Mosquito says. 
“It can be moved to any loca- 
tion in the southern fringes of 
Nishnawbe Aski Nation, where 
there are roads to towns like 
Sioux Lookout and Pickle Lake 
in the northwest and to the city 
of Timmins in the northeast 
and Geraldton and others in 
the centre. The mobile unit can 
also be taken into any of our 
remote First Nation communi- 
ties that have solid winter road 
networks.” 

Mosquito says the Mobile 
Lab can also be transported 
to an industry setting, which 
Oshki did this past winter with 
a leased Cambrian College 
mobile lab to provide training 
for Indigenous students at the 
Musselwhite mine site. 

“We had 30 Indigenous 
youth successfully complete the 
Aboriginal Mining and Skills 
Trades (Entry Program),” Mos- 
quito says. “We will be able to 
position our people for well- 
paying jobs, for better lives, for 
better communities.” 

Mosquito says the Mobile Lab 
will be housed in a semitrailer 
unit with eight lab units, which 
can be altered for different 


training programs. 

“We will be able to provide 
welding, for example,” Mos- 
quito says. “Once we finish our 
program, we will just close up 
(the semitrailer) and put it on 
our transport and away we go 
to another community.” 

Mosquito says the Mobile Lab 
will be ready for operation in 
about six-to-eight months. 

“This will allow us to deliver 
plumbing, mechanical and elec- 
trical training to Indigenous 
learners, which will enable 
them to meet the needs of com- 
munities that normally have to 
rely on fly-in tradespeople at 
huge expense,” Mosquito says. 

Thunder Bay-Rainy River MP 
Don Rusnak says the Mobile 
Lab is an innovative way of pro- 
viding education in the north. 

“It is an innovative way of 
doing things in northwestern 
Ontario to make sure that the 
First Nation students in the 
north are getting the best tech- 
nology and the best labs, some- 
times right at their doorstep,” 
Rusnak says. 

The $2.7 million in fund- 
ing also included funding to 
upgrade the trades labs at Den- 
nis Franklin Cromarty First 
Nations High School to provide 
more training opportunities for 
First Nations youth. 

Navdeep Bains, minis- 
ter of Innovation, Science 
and Economic Development, 
announced the Oshki funding 
during a joint Canada-Ontario 
announcement of about $20.7 
million in investments for post- 
secondary infrastructure in 
the Thunder Bay region. The 
announcement included $18 


million of provincial and federal 
funding for the construction of 
Confederation College’s new 
Technology Education and Col- 
laboration Hub. 

“The announcement we 
made here at Confederation 
College and Oshki really speaks 
to our commitment of making 
significant investments in the 
colleges and institutions,” Bains 
says. “It is really about investing 
in our people. What we are try- 
ing to do is create an environ- 
ment where we can focus on the 
strengths of the local region.” 

Bains says the federal govern- 
ment is taking advantage of low 
interest rates to make a historic 
investment in infrastructure. 

“Studies show when there 
is a slack in the economy and 
interest rates are low, for every 
dollar the government spends 
on infrastructure, substantially 
more than one dollar in eco- 
nomic activity is generated,” 
Bains says. “And that is why our 
government is investing $2 bil- 
lion in universities and colleges 
across the country.” 

Bains says the investments 
are part of the federal govern- 
ment’s vision to position Can- 
ada as a global centre for inno- 
vation. 

“That means making Canada 
a world leader in turning ideas 
into solutions, science into tech- 
nologies, skills into jobs and 
start-up companies into global 
successes,” Bains says. “This 
investment will create the right 
conditions for innovation and 
long-term growth, which will in 
turn keep the Canadian econ- 
omy very competitive here and 
globally as well.” 


Celebrate 

Incredible 


Help us recognize the 
junior citizens who 
make our communities 
better. Nominate 
someone age 6-17 
for a 2016 Ontario 
Junior Citizen 
Award! 


Annaleise Carr, 2012 and 2014 
Ontario Junior Citizen, Simcoe, ON 
At 14, Annaleise Carr was the youngest person ever to swim 
across Lake Ontario. Two years later, Annaleise swam 
across Lake Erie. Combined these efforts raised 
awareness and hundreds of thousands of dollars for 
Camp Trillium, a family camp for children with cancer. 

Her book, Annaleise Carr: How I Conquered Lake Ontario 
to Help Kids Battling Cancer, inspires others to take on 
great challenges and help their fellow citizens. 


Do you know someone who is involved in worthwhile community 
service, is contributing while living with a limitation, has performed 
an heroic act, demonstrates individual excellence, or is going above 
and beyond to help others? If so, nominate them today! 

Nominations are open until November 30, and nomination 
forms are available from this newspaper, and the Ontario 
Community Newspapers Association at www.ocna.org or 
416-923-7724 ext. 4439. 



▲ 

x 

ONTARIO 
JUNIOR CITIZEN 
AWARDS 


Sponsored by: 


ID 


LISTEN TO WRN 


CKWT 89.9 FM Sioux Lookout | CJWT 106.7 FM Timmins on 
www.wawataynews.ca 


Bearskin and Perimeter Save You Money... 

Between Thunder Bay and Several 
First Nations Communities! 


Choose this new flight option to make your journey seamless and more affordable. 

Using a single ticket and our joint airport counter in Sioux Lookout, Bearskin Airlines 
and Perimeter now facilitate connections between Thunder Bay and Sandy Lake, 
Pikangikum, Bearskin Lake, Deer Lake, North Spirit Lake, Sachigo Lake and Weagamow. 

Call Bearskin Airlines or book us online! 






i bearskin Airlines 

L Let the Bear take you there! 


PERIMETER 

AVIATION 


Cain 800 465 2327 or visit 
www.bearskinairlines.com 


aercplan 


y n 
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Co Ml Ml mi it 


United Nations holds free prior and informed consent conference 



Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

United Nation’s Special Rapporteur on the Rights of Indigenous Peoples Victoria Tauli-Corpuz speaks during the Free, Prior and Informed Con- 
sent: A Local and Global Issue talk on the evening of Oct. 27 at Lakehead University’s ATAC building. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

A group of Matawa First 
Nations leaders recently met 
with the United Nation’s Spe- 
cial Rapporteur on the Rights of 
Indigenous Peoples about free, 
prior and informed consent. 

“We want to learn about free, 
prior and informed consent,” 
says Webequie Chief Cornelius 
Wabasse. “Whatever we learn 
from them, we want to be able 
to apply it to our own processes 
in the north because of the 
potential development in our 
area.” 

Victoria Tauli-Corpuz, the 
UN Special Rapporteur, visited 
Thunder Bay on Oct. 27 to par- 
ticipate in the Resource Gover- 
nance and Indigenous rights: 
Understanding intercultural 
frameworks for negotiating 
free prior and informed consent 
Pan-American research project. 
The project was funded by a 
Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council grant held 
by Laurier University professor 
Terry Mitchell. 

“It was about land and the 
resources that were there and 
how protocols should be in 
place even before mining takes 
place in territories,” Wabasse 
says. “It is important that we 
have those (protocols) in place 
and also the people have to 
be informed. There has to be 
proper consultation to agree on 
things and be able to have deci- 
sion making processes in place.” 

More than 30 Indigenous 
leaders and researchers from 
Peru, Chile, the Northwest Ter- 


ritories, Nunavut and Ontario 
attended the meeting to discuss 
Indigenous experiences and 
perspectives on free, prior and 
informed consent in the Ring of 
Fire and across the Americas. 


What was interesting is 
the Indigenous people 
across the world share 
our same experiences 
with the mining 
companies, where they 
are completely ignored 
in terms of their rights 
to the lands and also 
their rights to be 
consulted on any 
development... 

- David Paul Achneepineskum 

“What was interesting is the 
Indigenous people across the 
world share our same experi- 
ences with the mining com- 
panies, where they are com- 
pletely ignored in terms of their 
rights to the lands and also 
their rights to be consulted on 
any development,” says David 
Paul Achneepineskum, CEO 
of Matawa First Nations. “So 
I believe we are learning from 
what is happening, particu- 
larly in South America, Cen- 
tral America. We want to learn 
more and we also want to share 
... what we have learned from 
our own experiences.” 

Achneepineskum says the 


meeting with Tauli-Corpuz will 
help the Matawa communities 
to address their concerns inter- 
nationally. 

“I heard some of the chiefs 
(talking) about the way they 
have not been consulted in rela- 
tion to some of the projects that 
are brought to their territories, 
whether these are on forestry 
or on energy projects or on 
mining projects,” Tauli-Corpuz 
says. “They are very concerned 
about that, and I think that they 
are asking that they should be 
heard and their voices should 
really be listened to by the gov- 


ernment.” 

Tauli-Corpuz says the con- 
cerns raised during the meet- 
ing are common to Indigenous 
peoples around the world. 

“This is a common concern 
of Indigenous peoples all over 
the world, primarily because 
the last remaining resources in 
the world today are found in 
Indigenous territories because 
they have protected these ter- 
ritories,” Tauli-Corpuz says. 
“And now there is a strong 
rush to exploit these remain- 
ing resources. I think it really is 
the obligation of governments 
to protect the rights of these 


Indigenous peoples who want 
to sustain the ecosystems where 
they have been living for gen- 
erations.” 

Tauli-Corpuz says she is man- 
dated to look at the obstacles 
and why the rights of Indige- 
nous peoples are being violated. 

“I hope that I will be able to 
have a chance to visit Canada,” 
Tauli-Corpuz says. “My prede- 
cessor visited Canada in the 
past and I am asking the gov- 
ernment to invite me as well so 
I can come and follow up on the 
recommendations made by my 
predecessor.” 

Tauli-Corpuz also deliv- 


ered a talk on Free, Prior and 
Informed Consent: A Local and 
Global Issue on the evening of 
Oct. 27 at Lakehead University’s 
ATAC building. 

“It’s good to hear what is 
happening around the world, 
both good and bad,” says for- 
mer grand chief Harvey Yesno. 
“We hear a lot about free, prior 
and informed consent, and 
what we are learning here is 
what some of the experiences 
are in various Indigenous 
groups around the world. So 
to me this was a very positive 
event, not only this evening but 
today and tomorrow as well.” 


ALL WELCOME! 

The Board of Directors and Senior Executive Team of 
Sioux Lookout Meno Ya Win Health Centre cordially 
invite you to the official presentation of our new Mission, 
Vision, and Values. 



Ontario First Nations Employment Opportunity: 
Technical Services Water and Wastewater Engineer 

Corporation . Thunder Bay 

The mandate of the Ontario First Nations Technical Services Corporation (OFNTSC) is to provide engi- 
neering and technical advisory services to all First Nations in Ontario. The OFNTSC requires the services 
of an experienced Water and Wastewater Engineer to assist the OFNTSC Team. The position will be 
located in the Thunder Bay Office. The ideal candidate is a professional engineer, with strong water and 
wastewater systems engineering background, to assist and advise First Nations including studies, design, 
construction and project management. 

DUTIES: 

• Technical knowledge and experience in all aspects of water and wastewater systems including water 
supply, treatment, storage and distribution, sewage collection, treatment and disposal, and other 
services such as sampling and testing. 

• Conduct feasibility and assessment studies/investigations and prepare reports for water and waste- 
water systems. 

• Review all submissions from consultants and contractors including consultant proposals, designs, 
construction quotations and tenders. 

•Assist Tribal Councils, Large First Nations and Unaffiliated First Nations in ensuring that projects 
comply with all legislation, codes, standards and guidelines and provide advisory services on any 
issues related to Water and Wastewater systems. 

• Assist with Conference and Workshop related activities. 

•Act as a Liaison between First Nations and government agencies and assist with obtaining various 
sources of funding. 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

•A bachelor’s degree in civil engineering or in a related engineering discipline is required 

• Licensed by Professional Engineers Ontario is required 

• Minimum of 7 years of experience in the completion of studies, design and construction of water and 
wastewater systems in First Nations communities and\or municipalities 

• Strong background in water treatment plant process modeling, analysis, and design as well as plant 
hydraulics and construction 

• Knowledge of technical, financial and economic aspects of water & wastewater systems 

• Knowledge of Provincial and Federal legislation with respect to water & wastewater systems 

• Project Management experience considered an asset 

• Report writing experience and good communication and interpersonal skills 

• Understanding and use of computer software 

• Knowledge of First Nations aspirations and culture 

CLOSING DATE: November 22, 2016 at 3:00 p.m. (EST) 

Please mark clearly on the envelope “Water and Wastewater Engineer” and Email, Mail/Fax your 
resume to: 

Pat Seguin 

Ontario First Nations Technical Services Corporation 
200 S Syndicate Ave., Suite 206A 
Thunder Bay, ON, P7E 1C9 
paseguin@ofntsc.org 
Fax #807 623-2566 

We thank all applicants, however only those receiving an interview will be contacted. 
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Co ill in u n it 


George Kenny shares experiences 
with residential school 


Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Lac Seul’s George Kenny, a masters of environmental studies: arche- 
ology student at Lakehead University, recently recalled the time he 
ran away from residential school in Sault Ste. Marie. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Lac Seul’s George Kenny 
recently shared his experience 
of running away from residen- 
tial school in response to the 
story of Chanie Wenjack’s death 
along the railway tracks. 


“I decided I wanted to 
go back home to the 
Sioux Lookout-Lac 
Seul area because I 
am a Lac Seul band 
member... so I decided 
to run away.” 

- George Kenny 


“I didn’t like being in Sault 
Ste. Marie that year,” says 
Kenny, a masters of environ- 
mental studies: archeology 
student at Lakehead University. 
“There was no particular hard- 
ship — the children and other 
students in the schools didn’t 
bother me there.” 

Kenny recalls giving his 
school books to fellow stu- 
dent and former Nishnawbe 
Aski Nation grand chief Frank 
Beardy on a “cold October 
morning” when he ran away 
from residential school. 

“I decided I wanted to go 
back home to the Sioux Look- 
out-Lac Seul area because I 
am a Lac Seul band member,” 


Kenny says. “So I decided to run 
away.” 

Kenny says he only had a 
light jacket, light pants and run- 
ning shoes when he ran away. 

“I had studied a map of the 
Sault Ste. Marie and the railway 
tracks back to Sioux Lookout- 
Hudson,” Kenny says. “I had 
looked at those in the library 
so I had a rough idea of which 
direction to go. So I just walked 
out of town to the western end 
of Sault Ste. Marie. There was 
no alarm, nobody called the 
police or the authorities at that 
time.” 

Kenny says he walked all 


day along the railway tracks 
to a small town called Hayden, 
where he jumped on a freight 
train that was heading north. 

“I managed to grab the hand 
railings at the back of a boxcar 
and I was able to stay on safely,” 
Kenny says. “I realize now if I 
had missed I would have fallen 
on the tracks and maybe gotten 
killed right there.” 

Kenny says he got off the 
train in a small town called 
Hawk Junction, where he hid in 
the bush until the train contin- 
ued on. 

see PLANES page 15 



Ontario First Nations Employment Opportunity: 

Cc)rporafion erVICeS Civil En 9' neer “ Thunder Bay 

The mandate of the Ontario First Nations Technical Services Corporation (OFNTSC) is to provide engi- 
neering and technical advisory services to all First Nations in Ontario. The OFNTSC requires the services 
of an experienced Civil Engineer to assist the OFNTSC Team. The position will be located in the Thunder 
Bay Office. 

The ideal candidate is a professional engineer with a strong civil engineering background, to assist and 
advise First Nations in all areas of civil engineering including studies, design, construction and project 
management. Typical projects include water and wastewater infrastructure, roads, drainage, solid waste, 
housing and buildings, including schools. 

DUTIES: 

• Technical knowledge and experience in the design and construction of civil\municipal engineering 
projects such as roads, bridges, water and waste management systems, housing and buildings 

• Ensure construction designs\plans meet guidelines and specifications of building codes and other 
Provincial and Federal regulations 

• Liaise with and advise Tribal Councils, Large First Nations and Unaffiliated First Nations regarding 
existing and proposed projects both capital and operation and maintenance 

• Assist First Nations with the federal and provincial funding approval process for minor and major 
capital projects and operations and maintenance projects 

• Be aware of and apply current regulations and guidelines relevant to facility design and operation 
and maintenance, and construction including health and safety 

• Participate in funding negotiations and maintain a network of contacts with various public and private 
agencies 

• Complete other special projects, as may be assigned including needs analysis, training course 
development and presentations at OFNTSC workshops and conferences. 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

• Bachelor’s Degree in Civil Engineering and be registered with Professional Engineers Ontario 

• Minimum of seven years of experience in design, construction and operation and maintenance of 
infrastructure facilities 

• Project Management and/or public works management experience considered an asset 

• Willing to travel throughout Ontario; and valid driver’s license 

• Good communication and interpersonal skills 

• Strong ability and understanding of computer applications and software including Microsoft Office 

• Knowledge of First Nations aspirations and culture 

CLOSING DATE: November 22, 2016 at 3:00 p.m. (EST) 

Please mark clearly on the envelope “Civil Engineer” and Email, Mail/Fax your resume to: 

Pat Seguin 

Ontario First Nations Technical Services Corporation 
200 S Syndicate Ave., Suite 206A 
Thunder Bay, ON, P7E 1C9 
paseguin@ofntsc.org 
Fax #807 623-2566 

l/l/e thank all applicants, however only those receiving an interview will be contacted. 




Ontario 

Aboriginal 

Housing Services 


FIMUR 2014/20 

ASSISTED HOME OWNERSHIP & HOME REPAIR 



> Do you dream of owning your own home? 

> Do you qualify for a mortgage, but you just can't seem to save up 
the down payment? 

> Do you already own a home but it's in need of repair? 

> Do you identify yourself as a First Nation, Metis or Inuit person? 


Apply today by calling or emailing us at cconnor@oahssc.ca or kbenford@oahssc.ca 
We will send you an application and explain how the program works. 

You do not need to provide proof of your ancestry or have a Status, Metis or Inuit Card to apply or qualify. 


ASSISTED HOME OWNERSHIP PROGRAM 


HOME REPAIR PROGRAM 


A forgivable loan opportunity providing up to $30,000 to assist individuals and families in the 
purchase of an Off-Reserve home in Ontario (outside of the GTA). Applicants should be low-to- 
moderate income, qualify for a mortgage and may not own real estate at the present time. 
You do not have to be a first time home owner. 

Priority applicants include people living in situations of violence and/or living in social housing. 


A forgivable loan opportunity providing up to $25,000 to assist low-to-moderate income 
homeowners to repair their Off-Reserve homes. Applicants are reviewed in order of receipt. 
Priority will be given to homes with emergency repair needs such as health and safety concerns, 
accessibility repairs, energy efficiency upgrades and those below the poverty level. 



OFIFC 

Ontario Federation of 
Indigenous Friendship Centres 



Metis Nation 
<?/ Ontario E3 


Details: www.OntarioAboriginalHousing.ca 
or call 1.866.391.1061 ask for the FIMUR program 
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Business 

Directors 


Gillons 




People-Inspired 

Insurance 


-(800) 465-7797 


www.gillons.on.ca 


Fort Frances | Thunder Bay | Atikokan | Dryden | Emo | Rainy River | Red Lake 
Sioux Lookout | Geraldton | Long lac | Kenora 


Commercial • Residential • Industrial • Cottage 




• Security Systems • 24hr ULC Monitoring • Camera Systems • Card Access 
Electronic Door Controls • Lock Sales, Repairs, Rekeys • Deadbolts • Padlocks 

• Safe Opening & Repairs • Restricted Key Systems • Doors and Hardware 


Phone:807-468-7878 

1221 HWY 17 West, Keewatin I Toll Free: 1-888-893-6488 



Tracker Marine, Polaris ATVs & Snowmobiles, 
Ariens Lawn Care, Minkota Sales & Authorized 
Repair Depot. 

835 McKenzie Ave. N | Fort Frances, ON P7A 2B4 
Tel (807) 274-9556 | www.WebbsPowerShack.ca 


® 

travel 

THEjjORTH 

W , TH KASPER MINIBUS 


Scheduled Routes + Charters 


WITH REGULAR ROUTES TO 


" 


HEARST 
LONGLAC 
GERALDTON 
BEARDMORE 
NIPIGON 
THUNDER BAY 
UPSULA 
IGNACE 


I 


1 —0 — -0^ 

I ^ SIOUX LOOKOUT 

• 

1 

> FOR BOOKINGS CALL 1-855-566-2 

378 OR VISIT WWW.G0KASPER.COM 

1 



Za- geh-do-mn 

Information Clearinghouse 


Information About Health, Healing & Family Violence 
For Aboriginal Communities In Ontario 

1-800-669-2538 | www.za-geh-do-win.com 



3 York St. 

SioiL ookoti ,0 N PT E 1 
Email: In cars@b llnet.ca 


www.hmcars.ca 


Michael T. George 
Owner/Manager 


Licenced Repair Garage 

Tel: 0 3 i 

Cell: 0 8 0 

Toll Free: 8 3 & 


Cars, Trucks, Commercial Vehicles, Heavy Equipment, Towing 
MTO Safety Inspection, Praxair, Welding & Fabrication 




KNIGHTS 

OF COLUMBUS 

In service to One. In service to all. 


Vw4 


Giiles Boisvert 

Ask me how you can join the world's 
largest Catholic fraternity. 


Tel: 807-345-1197 
Cell: 807-621-9455 
Email: cossie@tbaytel.net 


Apt #803 - 119 Academy Dr. 
Thunder Bay, ON 
P7B5W2 



Cree 


www.occc.ca 


§ 


1 50 Brousseau Avenue 
Unit B (Back Entrance) 
Timmins, Ontario P4N 5Y4 
Phone: (705) 267-7911 

Fax: (705) 267-4988 

Email: info@occc.ca 


We prepare 
all type 
of tax returns. 


From Small Business, Self-employed, GST returns 
and tax advice, we offer year-round service. 

For more information, come in to speak 
with an H&R Block Tax Professional today. 


25 King Street 
Dryden 
807-223-4944 
hrbloekdr yden @ sbaw.ea 



H&R BLOCK 

hrblock.ca 



Desjardins 

Financial Security * 

Investments Inc, 


Donald Pelletier 

Investment Fund Advisor 


1204 Unit C, Roland Street 
Thunder Bay ON P7B 5M4 

Bus: (807) 577-5632 
Fax: (807) 623-6465 
Toll Free: 1-888-626-1530 
Cell: (807) 708-5632 
E-mail: donald.pelletier@dfsin.ca 


Medidne’s Best Kept Secret 


Key to the Immune System. Key to fighting Cancer. 
Key to Aging. Key to Life itself. 


Contact: rogerpatola@hotmail.com 
807475-9171 


BISSON ftff 

Conflict Resolution Services 


Donald A. Bisson, ^ 

Qualified Mediator 


PO Box 220 
New Liskeard, ON 
P0J 1P0 


donald@bissonmediation.ca 

www.bissonmediation.ca 


Phone: 705-647-4857 
or 1-855-647-4857 
Fax: 705-995-9812 


LISTEN TO WRN 


CKWT 89.9 FM Sioux Lookout | CJWT 106.7 FM Timmins 
on www.wawataynews.ca 


Politics 


Impact and 
Benefit Agreement 
signed by four 
First Nations and 
Tahoe Resources 


Xavier Kataquapit 

Special to Wawatay News 

The Wabun Tribal Council 
First Nations (FN) ofMatache- 
wan, Mattagami and Flying 
Post joined with Wahgoshig 
FN to sign an Impact Benefit 
Agreement (IBA) with Tahoe 
Resources, October 27. The 
signing ceremony, which took 
place in Timmins at Cedar 
Meadows Resort is the result of 
close to six years of negotiations 
that was started with Lakeshore 
Gold which was merged into 
Tahoe in April 2016. 

Chief Walter Naveau, of 
Mattagami FN; Chief Murray 
Ray, of Flying Post FN and Chief 
Alex Sonny Batisse, of Matache- 
wan FN spoke to those in atten- 
dance about the importance of 
following through on negotia- 
tions with the result of an IBA. 
They thanked their members 
and councils for the guidance 
and support in moving ahead 
with negotiations. They also 
expressed gratitude to Wabun 
Tribal Council former Executive 
Director Shawn Batise as well as 
Jason Batise, the current Execu- 
tive Director and their staff 
for leading the negotiations 
over the years. In addition, 
Sharon Plourde of Wahgoshig 
First Nation, who appeared on 
behalf of Chief Joel Bear Babin, 
expressed her congratulations 
and thanks for achieving the 
IBA. 

“I am here to today to join in 
with others to sign this agree- 
ment for the benefit of the 
future for our children and 
communities. I do this with the 
hope that our work together 
will give our future generations 
prosperity and that they will 
have what the rest of Canada 
enjoys in regards to employ- 
ment, education and a good 
life,” commented Chief Walter 
Naveau. 

Ron Clayton, President and 
Chief Executive Officer and 


Director of Tahoe Resources 
echoed the positive words of 
the Chiefs. 

“We believe the agreement 
is an achievement mounted on 
the spirit of cooperation and 
mutual respect. It will involve 
long-term benefits, business 
opportunities, employment and 
training as well as education 
for the First Nations, “Clayton 
explained. 

Shawn Batise, currently the 
Ontario Provincial Assistant 
Deputy Minister for the Nego- 
tiations and Reconciliation Divi- 
sion at the Ministry of Indig- 
enous Relations and Reconcilia- 
tion had worked on negotiating 
the agreement over the years 
with the Chiefs involved. 

“I want to thank Tahoe 
Resources for improving this 
agreement. I think this is one of 
the better agreements we have 
signed over the years and our 
First Nations can be proud of 
what they have achieved here 
today. I grateful to be invited 
back here to speak to you today 
to celebrate all of the hard work 
we had done over the years to 
arrive at this agreement. This 
agreement is a great indica- 
tion of what reconciliation can 
and should be all about, “com- 
mented Shawn Batise. 

Mayor Steve Black explained 
that he was happy with the 
good relationship the city of 
Timmins has developed with 
First Nations and expressed his 
gratitude to the Chiefs and their 
community members for their 
efforts in working with the city. 
He also commended Tahoe for 
their continued development in 
the local mining scene and for 
working well with the city. 

Robert Calhoun, Regional 
Supervisor, Ministry of North- 
ern Development and Mines 
passed on comments from Pro- 
vincial Minister Michael Grav- 
elle commending all those who 
were instrumental in helping 
the agreement come to fruition. 



WEQUEDONG LODGE 
OF THUNDER BAY 

Incorporated January 1984 


The 28th ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will 
be held on Saturday, December 10, 2016 at 9:30 
a.m. in Thunder Bay. We welcome you all to join 
and we look forward to meeting with you all. 

Thunder Bay at Airlane Travelodge, 

698 Arthur St W, Thunder Bay, ON P7E 5R8 

We are currently accepting nominations for 
Board Member Positions and an application 
for membership are available at: 


Administration Office 656 City Rd. Thunder Bay, 
Ontario or Call (807) 622-2977. 
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Planes, trains and automobiles 


Con't from page 13 

Eventually the train arrived 
in Oba, where Kenny jumped 
off and found some discarded 
sandwiches to eat while waiting 
for a train heading west. 

“I was in that little place all 
night,” Kenny says. “I managed 
to crawl in the bush under a 
spruce tree, and I was reason- 
ably warm. It wasn’t snowing, 
but it was frosty cold.” 

Kenny says he jumped on 
another freight train the next 
afternoon, but it stopped right 
away and two train workers dis- 
embarked to look for him. 

“I thought they were going to 
try and stop me, so I ran away 
to the bush so they couldn’t 
catch me,” Kenny says. “After a 
while the train engine started 
going again and it started to 
move, so I ran down to the 
tracks and jumped on the train 
again.” 

After a few more stops and 
starts, Kenny eventually made 
it to Sioux Lookout, where he 
sought help from Beth Daley, 
the Lac Seul Anglican Church 
minister’s wife who had a home 
in Sioux Lookout. 

“I knocked on the door, but 
nobody was there,” Kenny says. 
“So I turned around and walked 
back downwards to town. I 
went back on Front Street and 
walked down to the Royal Cafe, 
where the liquor store is now.” 

Kenny says he knew the 
owner, Ken Lee, from when he 
attended school in Sioux Look- 
out. 

“He gave me tea and some 
bacon and eggs,” Kenny says. 
“So that felt really good and it 
warmed me up.” 

Kenny says he next walked 
along the railway tracks to Hud- 
son, where he was again served 
a meal by a friend of his par- 
ents. 


“I was considered a good ath- 
lete, so that is what allowed me 
to jump on and ride on those 
railway cars,” Kenny says. 


“When I got off at the 
dock and my mom saw 
it was me she was so 
happy she started 
crying” 

- George Kenny 

Kenny says he next 
approached to local pilot, Dean 
Starratt, for a flight back home 
to Lac Seul. 

“I knew he was going to call 
Indian Affairs or the police, but 
I didn’t care — I was so tired 
and cold and hungry by then,” 
Kenny says. “A while later a 
man from Indian Affairs that 
I knew drove up. ‘So you’re 
here George, you made it safe. 
Everybody thought you were 
gone and dead.’” 

Kenny says the Indian 
Affairs representative agreed to 
arrange for Starratt to fly him 
home if he agreed to attend 
Grade 8 in Hudson beginning in 
January. 

“As we were flying over 
Kejick Bay, I looked down and 
I could see our old house and I 
saw my mom heading out the 
door and start running towards 
the dock,” Kenny says. “When I 
got off at the dock and my mom 
saw it was me she was so happy 
she started crying.” 

Kenny says that was one of 
the best autumns he ever expe- 
rienced. 

“Being in the bush with my 
dad (John Kenny), my brother 
(Paddy Kenny) and being at 
home with my mom (Mary Elsie 
Kenny), I was much better than 
being stuck in Sault Ste. Marie.” 


LAKEHEAD UNIVERSITY 





Welcoming you to experience our: 


• Indigenous Learning Degree 
Program 

• Native Access Program 

• Native Nurses Entry Program 


• Native Teacher Education Program 

• Native Language Instructors 
Program 

• Honours Bachelor of Education 
(Aboriginal) P/J 


aboriginalinitiatives.lakeheadu.ca OO 1-807-766-7219 


S Lakehead Aboriginal 

'"t?" university Initiatives 



PICKLE LAKE HOTEL 


Pickle Lake is proud to offer a newly 
renovated hotel to their list of amenities 

Rooms Have: 

• New Beds And Linens 

• 32 Inch Flat Screens 

• Free Wifi 

• Restaurant On Site 

• Sports Lounge 

• Conference Center 

• Located On The Lake 

• Beach Front 

• Free Shuttle To And From Airport 

See us on www.picklelakehotel.com 
Contact us on Facebook 


Valuable Coupon 4 Clip to Save 

One Nights Stay Only $99 

Valid from December 15, 2016 to April 15, 2017 
L J 

A CASUAL PLACE TO STAY. HAVE A CASUAL DAY! 

PICKLE LAKE HOTEL INC. | PICKLE LAKE ONTARIO | 807-928-2882 | 204-802-8111 (24 HR CHECK IN) 

EXPEDIA.CA 
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New daily service from 
Sioux Lookout 

We have the lowest prices on the market starting at: 


Bearskin Lake 
$ 220 . 00 * 
Pikangikum 
$ 199 . 99 * 


Sandy Lake 
$ 220 . 00 * 
Deer Lake 
$ 195 . 00 * 

Weagamow 

$ 185 . 00 * 


Sachigo 
$ 220 . 00 * 
North Spirit Lake 
$ 190 . 00 * 

*One- way fixed level fare includes 
fees and taxes 


Follow us on Facebook to find even lower prices during our many sales 

The Perimeter Advantage 

80 pounds checked baggage all guaranteed to go 
Lowest excess baggage rates at $1.02/lb 
Frequent Flyer Program, earn points for free flights 
Carry on baggage allowed 
Complimentary snacks and drinks on our flights 
Comfortable and convenient charter lounge at our Sioux Lookout Hangar 

We ship cargo tool Lowest cargo rates in the market starting at $.70/lb 



Connecting Horizons 


PERIMETER 


AVIATION 


www.perimeter.ca 



Kayla Alexis Rae/Special to Wawatay News 

Lawyer Michael McDonald (left), representing North Spirit Lake First Nation, makes a presentation to the 
community about the potential for exploration mining on the First Nation’s territory. Alongside McDonald 
is North Spirit Lake’s community economic development officer Claudette Tookate. 


North Spirit Lake holds mining 
exploration agreement review 


Kayla Alexis Rae/Special to Wawatay News 

Lawyer Michael McDonald (far left) responds to questions from com- 
munity members, as (far right) Chief Caroline Keesic, Coun. Philip 
Campbell, and Deputy Chief Donald Campbell look on. 


James McKenny Rae 

Special to Wawatay News 

A community meeting was 
held to discuss a potential min- 
ing exploration agreement in 
North Spirit Lake First Nation 
(NSLFN) at the Victoria Lin- 
klater Memorial School. NSLFN 
Chief and Council invited 
Michael McDonald, a lawyer 
representing NSLFN, to talk 
with community members 
about a potential mining explo- 
ration agreement and the pos- 
sible construction of a lithium 
mine on the first nation’s ter- 
ritory. 

The company looking to do 
the exploration work, Frontier 
Lithium Inc., was formerly 


known as Houston Lake Mining 
Inc. McDonald, who is from the 
Peguis First Nation in Manitoba, 
with an office in Vancouver, 
described the potential explo- 


ration agreement as being in 
the very early stages and urged 
community members to discuss 
the potential agreement before 
any exploration occurs. 






WAWATAY NEWS 

Tune into Bell Channel 962 

Next Bingo is on November 22nd 
Bingo will take place every second 

Tuesday at 8:00 EST/ 7:00 CST 

For more information please visit: 

www.wawataynews.ca/bingo 






Indigenous Peoples Court gets the green light 



Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Thunder Bay Indian Friendship Centre’s Frances Wesley and Rosanna Hudson 
and Nishnawbe-Aski Legal Services’ Celina Reitberger are looking forward to the 
upcoming implementation of the Indigenous Peoples Court in Thunder Bay. 


Rick Garrick 
Wawatay News 

First Nation leaders at the Thun- 
der Bay Indian Friendship Centre and 
Nishnawbe-Aski Legal Services are 
excited about the recent approval of an 
Indigenous Peoples Court in Thunder 
Bay. 

“We’re really excited about mov- 
ing it forward,” says Charlene Baglien, 
TBIFC’s executive director. “There is 
some overwhelming support from the 
community and I think it is a wonder- 
ful opportunity for all of us.” 

The proposal for an Indigenous 
Peoples Court in Thunder Bay was 
approved by the Chief Justice’s Office, 
Ontario Court of Justice. The Indige- 
nous Peoples Court will be the first of 
its kind in northwestern Ontario. 

“It’s long overdue, but now that it’s 
here I think it is going to be a great 
asset for the people of NAN (Nish- 
nawbe Aski Nation),” says Celina Reit- 
berger, executive director of Nishnawbe- 
Aski Legal Services. “They make up a lot 
of the people coming to the court and 
so we are very pleased that this is an 
alternative way to deal with very seri- 
ous offences that our people are facing 


and we’re looking forward to some great 
results.” 

Ontario’s first Aboriginal People’s 
Court, now named the Indigenous Per- 
sons Court, opened in Brantford in 2014. 

“We used Brantford’s model as one 
of our bases for our proposal, but our 
model is more towards the B.C. model 
of their justice program, with the use 


of Elders,” Reitberger says. “We know 
that Brantford is successful. And they 
are all based on the circle and recon- 
ciliation and taking responsibility for 
what has been done and then trying to 
find out how to heal.” 

The court is designed to draw on the 
wisdom and experience of local Elders 
during the court process to ensure a 


wholistic approach that is consistent 
with the Medicine Wheel teachings of 
Indigenous people of the region. 

“This court will be a powerful pro- 
cess to promote healing and reconcili- 
ation in our community and to use the 
teachings of Indigenous people to pro- 
vide a wholistic approach to justice,” 
Baglien says. 

The Indigenous Peoples Court will 
be held in the Aboriginal Conference 
Settlement Suite at the Thunder Bay 
Courthouse, which is designed for 
Indigenous people with a ventilation 
system for smudging. 

“That courtroom will be more com- 
fortable, because it is in the round and 
we will have the medicines and we will 
have Elders and everything that will 
make people feel more comfortable 
there,” Reitberger says. 

Frances Wesley, Indigenous Peoples 
Court coordinator, says the courtroom 
will also feature special sashes for 
the judges and a rug with a medicine 
wheel design. 

“So it’s going to be a really welcom- 
ing environment for clients who come 
through the court,” Wesley says. 

The Indigenous Peoples Court will 
also use a restorative justice approach 


to sentencing aligned with Indigenous 
culture and traditions. 

“Our goal is to reduce the overrepre- 
sentation of Indigenous people in cus- 
tody,” Wesley says. “And to do that, we 
must take the time to consider the life 
experiences of Indigenous peoples and 
how they’ve been impacted by those 
experiences.” 

Rosanna Hudson, TBIFC’s coordina- 
tor of justice services, says the Indig- 
enous Peoples Court is almost ready to 
begin operations. 

“We’re just looking at implement- 
ing the training and setting some dates 
for the court to begin,” Hudson says. 
“It will give (Indigenous people) an 
opportunity to look at some of their 
issues and be able to address them, one 
step at a time with the support of the 
court.” 

Wesley says there has been a good 
response from the community about 
the Indigenous Peoples Court. 

“They are really looking forward 
to seeing this court proceed,” Wes- 
ley says. “The intent of this court is to 
reduce the number of Indigenous peo- 
ple (before) the court system. It’s going 
to take a while to get there, but it will 
come.” 
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Students from Marten Falls Henry Coaster Memorial School recently performed a 
play based on an Elder’s traditional story with assistance from a DAREarts team. 
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NORTH StAr\ 

Serving Northern Ontario & Beyond 

People . Businesses . Communities 


V Al R J 

Toll Free: 1.844.633.6294 

Passenger Charter Cargo 

\ * 

northstarair.ca 
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The Board and Staff at 
Wawatay Communications 
Society wish you a very 

Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year. 
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Early visit for Santa 



photos submitted by Alexandre Anderson/Special to Wawatay News 

Santa visits the Chief Simeon McKay Education Centre in Kasabonika Lake First Nation. 


Christmas Freight Specials 




Season’s Greetings 
and 


NORTH ST \R 


Save up to 25% from regular freight rates 
December I t -20, 2016. (cut off Dec 20 at 12pm EST) 


Ask about our Premium Service 

December 20- 22, 2016. (cut off Dec 22 at 12pm EST) 


Freight m ust be paid at any of North Star Air 
counters and locations. (Specific locations only) 


Please ensure to bring your items to cargo 
by set deadlines for guarantee delivery. 


For details regarding our Special promotion 
Call 1.844.633.6294 ext 5 


We look forward to serving you. 


Serving Northern Ontario and 

Safe.Aff ordable. Reliable 



AIR 


^ lill 
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Education 


Marten Falls youth performs play with a traditional story 
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submitted photos 

ABOVE: Students from Marten Falls Henry Coaster Memorial School participated in an Ojibwa language day camp on a weekend in October at 
the community’s powwow grounds. 


RIGHT: Students perform a play based on an Elder’s traditional story with assistance from a DAREarts team. 



Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Students in Marten Falls 
recently performed a special 
play for the community based 
on an Elder’s traditional story 
about a mother bear teaching a 
cub to survive. 

“(DAREarts) worked with 
the students to develop a play 
and it was really amazing,” says 
Henry Coaster Memorial School 
principal Fay Zoccole, a First 
Nation educator from Lac Seul. 
“They worked with the Grade 
5, 6, 7 and 8 students and even 
some of the Grade 4 students 
participated. Elder Elizabeth 
Achneepineskum shared a leg- 
end about a bear that is signifi- 


cant here to Marten Falls First 
Nation. So they wrote a story 
about it and they had the stu- 
dents act out the story.” 

Zoccole says the students 
also built a bear out of plastic 
bottles for the performance. 

“It was like a big puppet,” 
Zoccole says. “The students 
were able to put it over their 
heads and bodies and it was 
really interesting.” 

Zoccole says the students 
stayed after school to work on 
the performance. 

“The students were very 
involved,” Zoccole says. “They 
were involved in writing the 
music for the story. And some 
students helped out with build- 
ing the puppet, the stage, the 


props that were needed. It 
depended on what the student 
was interested in, and every- 
body contributed. It was a really 
positive experience.” 

The play was developed 
with the assistance of staff 
from DAREarts, a charity that 
empowers young at-risk Cana- 
dians from ages nine to 19 to 
ignite change as leaders. The 
DAREarts team travelled to 
Marten Falls in early Novem- 
ber for a week as part of the 
DAREarts First Roots program. 

“They also had a really big 
finale show on Sunday,” Zoc- 
cole says. “I was so touched 
because I feel that arts is a good 
way to reach kids. You saw 
kids shining because they were 


proud of what they were doing 
and you were able to see some 
of their strengths come out. It 
was just awesome to see the 
kids blossom with this play.” 

Beverly Bannon, Grade 
5-6 teacher at Henry Coaster 
Memorial School, says the 
DAREarts team taught the stu- 
dents how to apply Discipline, 
Action, Responsibility and 
Excellence into their lives dur- 
ing the week. 

“They came up with some 
really good ideas,” Bannon says. 
“They had to brainstorm and 
write what excellence looks like 
to them, or discipline looks like 
to them, and what action and 
respect look like to them. I’m 
really impressed with the ideas 


they came up with.” 

Bannon says the DAREarts 
program also featured a chart 
for the students on reaching 
their goals. 

“When they reached a goal, 
one of the students would 
check it off,” Bannon says. “So 
it brought up their self esteem 
and I’m impressed with the 
group’s work that they did 
together. They did an amazing 
job.” 

Bannon also implemented 
an Ojibwa language day camp 
at the powwow grounds on the 
last weekend of October. 

“We were just implementing 
what the Elders and the com- 
munity wanted,” Bannon says. 
“It was really good — we had 


Elders talking about the differ- 
ent teachings of the animals 
that we were cooking. There 
were a lot of teachings from 
the Elders. And we invited our 
language teacher and the whole 
community came out.” 

Gloria Coaster, vice principal 
and Grade 3-4 teacher at Henry 
Coaster Memorial School, says 
two Frontier College staff who 
live in the community are also 
offering an after-school literacy 
program for students. 

“They came into the commu- 
nity at the end of August and 
they will be here until June,” 
Coaster says. “It’s been going 
on for many years — they offer 
summer reading camps in the 
summer.” 
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Commentary 


The Prescription 
Drug Abuse Crisis 



S omehow we have lost our 
way when it comes to 
health care and prescrip- 
tion drugs. 

Most of us know someone 
who has a terrible addiction to 
prescription opiate drugs like 
fentanyl and hydromor phone. 

A survey done in 2012 indi- 
cated that 410,000 Canadians 
abused prescription drugs like 
opioid pain killers. Ontario had 
2,471 opioid-related overdoses 
between 2011-2014. In Ontario 
these types of drugs killed 
nearly 2,500 people between 
2011 and 2014. Things have not 
been getting better over the past 
few years and as a matter of fact 
they have worsened to a great 
degree. 

As many as 30 percent of 
those people addicted to opiate 
painkillers started their addic- 
tion with prescriptions from 
their doctors for the purpose of 
pain relief. There are all kinds 
of opiate or narcotic pain kill- 
ers on the market and some of 
them include: oxycodone, an 
opioid narcotic painkiller that, 
when taken, has an immediate 
painkiller effect. It is oxycodone 
that people believe is the lesser 
of two evils because it is actu- 
ally combined with Tylenol or 
ibuprofen. In fact, percocet, 
tylox, percodan, and oxycontin 
all contain oxycodone. I know 
many people who were offered 
one of these painkillers as pre- 
scriptions from doctors or den- 
tists. Some people had enough 
information beforehand to 
refuse these drugs but many 
assumed that if a doctor pre- 
scribed them they must be just 
fine to ingest. I have also known 
many people who started this 
way and ended up tragically 
addicted and had their lives 
turned upside down. In the 
worst-case scenarios people 
died. 

The huge drug companies 
that produce these opiates 
spend millions promoting them 
and have large groups of lobby- 
ists that represent them in gov- 
ernment. They have campaigns 
that encourage medical profes- 
sionals to prescribe their prod- 
ucts. The result is that these 
prescriptions are provided too 
easily. Once people are addicted 
to these drugs they can stay on 
them for a very long time and if 
they end up cut off they tend to 
turn to the street and then have 
to pay large sums to feed their 
addiction. Many end up turning 
to heroin and similar drugs if 


they can’t access their prescrip- 
tion drugs. 

The drug companies are 
making billions selling these 
painkillers and their popular- 
ity has soared over the past 20 
years. Opioid prescriptions in 
Canada are said to have totaled 
$19.1 million in 2015 and are 
increasing. The current big 
crisis is even worse with the 
popularity of fentanyl, which 
was created by several decades 
of doctors liberally prescrib- 
ing highly potent opioids to 
patients who shouldn’t have 
been exposed to them in the 
first place. Once addicted many 
people turned to the black 
market for their drugs and one 
of the most popular these days 
is fentanyl. Many people who 
are addicted to opiate drugs 
are ending up on fentanyl and 
on the black market this drug 
is shown to be very danger- 
ous and in fact is killing many 
people right across Canada. 
Much of the illegal drug is com- 
ing into the country from China 
and it is extremely potent. 

This problem of prescription 
drugs is even more tragic in 
First Nations across Canada. 

In many of our Native com- 
munities people are hopelessly 
addicted to these opiate pain- 
killers and they are also avail- 
able on the black market. Once 
people are addicted they will 
do anything to get their fix so 
they sell everything they have 
and spend all their time trying 
to figure out how to get enough 
money to buy more of their 
drugs. People lose jobs, don’t 
take care of their children, get 
sick, commit suicide or over- 
dose on the black market opi- 
ates. Part of the problem stems 
from these drugs being too 
easy to get from a health care 
provider. Once people who are 
already predisposed to addic- 
tions because of all kinds of 
historical abuse are prescribed 
an opiate painkiller they are 
doomed. That is a major rea- 
son that the prescription drug 
epidemic on First Nations is so 
critical and becoming worse. 
Fentanyl is the straw that broke 
the camels back as the new 
synthetic type from China is 
killing so many people. I know 
that the current Liberal Federal 
government is working on some 
solutions and I understand that 
our First Nation leadership is 
involved in trying to remedy 
this epidemic. They are up 
against that age old problem as 
big drug companies continue 
to market, promote and sell 
billions of dollars worth of pre- 
scription painkillers and that is 
undermining the good inten- 
tions of our leaders. We need to 
do something about that. 

www.underthenorthernsky.com 



Fogbows appear in Kasabonika 


A few “fogbows” have appeared in Kasabonika Lake First Nation with the winter season. 


photo submitted by Christopher Anderston 


Making things right when they go wrong 



Xavier 

Kataquapit 

UNDER THE 
SKY 


W e need more people 
like Chief Walter 
Naveau of Mattagami 
First Nation and Fire Chief Mike 
Benson of Gogama, Ontario. 
They have proven themselves 
as powerful advocates for local 
people and the environment. 

These two men and a host of 
other people have been lobby- 
ing the provincial government 
and the Canadian National Rail- 
way Company (CN) for months 
to finish the clean up from a 
spill that resulted in crude oil 
entering the Mattagami River 
system when more than 20 CN 
rail cars derailed spilling more 
than a million litres of oil into 
the Makami River and on to the 
land. 

The company had suggested 
that much of what had to be 
done in terms of clean up had 
been completed and that tests 
showed things were good. 

However, local people who 
have travelled and fished the 
waterways affected, com- 
plained this past summer that 
there were signs of oil in the 


water and many fish had been 
found dead. 

Chief Naveau, supported by 
his council members, Elders, 
staff and community mem- 
bers joined with Fire Chief 
Benson and the towns people 
of Gogama to protest this past 
month. Chief Naveau and 
Benson visited Queen’s Park 
with the assistance of France 
Gelinas, Member of Provincial 
Parliament for Nickel Belt, to 
bring their case to Minister 
of the Environment and Cli- 
mate Change Glen R. Murray. 
Initially it seemed as though 
their cause had been largely 
sidetracked after being raised 
in question period, however 
a number of fateful things 
occurred. 

MPP Gelinas arranged for 
Chief Naveau and Benson to 
meet with David Suzuki who 
was by chance at a nearby 
event. 

Suzuki offered to lend his 
voice to their cause and encour- 
aged them to continue their 
efforts. 

Through the combined 
efforts of everyone, things took 
a turn for a solution. When 
they returned to their home 
communities a little later, CN 
announced it would be going 
ahead with the clean up. The 
company confirmed that they 
received the necessary approv- 
als to begin the cleaning of the 


oil-contaminated sediment 
from the bottom of the river 
which Gogama and Mattagami 
First Nation had been pushing 
for. 

The Ontario government and 
in particular the Ministry of 
the Environment and Climate 
Change provided the necessary 
action to give CN the opportu- 
nity to continue their clean up 
before the waterways freeze. 

The work is going on now 
and involving local people from 
Mattagami First Nation and 
Gogama. 

What could have turned into 
an ugly confrontation between 
the public, government and 
CN has resulted in a sensible, 
timely and hopefully effective 
solution in terms of cleaning up 
the affected Makami River. 

Rather than lingering with 
finding fault and continu- 
ing any kind of confrontative 
approach all parties involved 
are working on a solution to the 
original tragic spill. 

Congratulations to all 
involved including the Ministry 
of the Environment and Climate 
Change, the government of 
Ontario, CN management and 
staff, MPP Francine Gelinas, 
David Suzuki, Chief Naveau 
and his council and staff, First 
Nation Elders and Fire Chief 
Benson. 

A note of thanks also to 
Wabun Tribal Council’s Shawn 


Batise and Jason Batise for their 
efforts and expertise from the 
time the spill first occurred. 
Meegwetch to all for working 
hard to do the right thing for 
the people, the water, the land 
and the creatures that fly, swim 
and walk in our pristine wilder- 
ness. 

I have known Chief Naveau 
for many years now and I have 
learned that his passion, love 
and dedication to Mattagami 
First Nation knows no boundar- 
ies. 

He constantly fights the good 
fight for First Nation people 
in his circle of Chiefs in the 
Nishnawbe-Aski Nation (NAN) 
and on the national scale with 
the Assembly of First Nations 
(AFN). 

When we need a voice to 
stand and be heard for our 
youth, our Elders and the land 
we can count on Chief Naveau 
to rise bravely and speak. I have 
also learned that we can count 
on his kindness, openness and 
consideration for people in gen- 
eral and I have never seen him 
hold a grudge. He gets the job 
done and moves ahead. 

We need more people like 
Chief Walter Naveau and Mike 
Benson because they do the 
heavy lifting and help us all rise 
to make things right when they 
go wrong. 

www.underthenorthernsky.com 
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Education 


Confederation College hosts cultural celebration 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

The Oshki Anishnawbeg 
Student Association held a fun- 
draiser for the Standing Rock 
protest in the United States 
during Confederation College’s 
Pow Wow and Aboriginal Cul- 
tural Celebration. 

“We all drink water — we 
all need the water clean,” says 
Patricia Degagne, OASA presi- 
dent. “For the generations to 
come, it’s very important that 
we have clean water and a clean 
environment for our children 
and grandchildren.” 

The OASA fundraiser 
included a variety of snacks for 
sale as well as footprints for stu- 
dents to create their own mes- 
sage for the Standing Rick pro- 
testors. 

“We have footprints here that 
you can send your own inspira- 
tional prayer to them,” Degagne 
says. “All the money that we 
raise will be sent to Standing 
Rock for their winter camp. And 
the banner with the footprints 
will be sent along with it.” 

Confederation College held 
the Powwow and Aboriginal 
Cultural Celebration as part 
of its Indigenous Awareness 
Month, which was launched in 
November to raise awareness 
about and engage the College 
community in Indigenous cul- 
tures and history. 

Aroland’s Mary Magiskan 
enjoyed participating in the 
Powwow and Aboriginal Cul- 
tural Celebration. 

“I love powwows,” says Mag- 
iskan, who first began dancing 
when she was 14. “Last year 
was my first time attending the 
Gathering of Nations Powwow 
(in Albuquerque, New Mexico). 
There were so many dancers, 
it was a really amazing experi- 


ence to dance beside champion 
dancers.” 

Biinjitiwaabik Zaaging 
Anishinaabek’s Winona Thomp- 
son says this year’s turnout for 
the powwow was better than 
last year. 


...It is a good time to 
show what we are 
capable of, what we 
do, our culture... 

- Winona Thompson 


“It’s Indigenous Awareness 
Month, so it is a good time 
to show what we are capable 
of, what we do, our culture,” 
Thompson says. “I’ve been 
dancing ever since I was four, 
so maybe going on to 15 years 
now.” 

The Indigenous Aware- 
ness Month celebrations also 
included a Path to Reconcilia- 
tion installation, which asked 
the community to contribute 
thoughts on what reconciliation 
means to them. 

“We are proud to be a leader 
in Indigenous education and 
are always looking for ways 
we can improve and do more 
for our Indigenous students; a 
priority that has been built into 
our strategic plan,” says Jim 
Madder, president of Confed- 
eration College. “Indigenous 
Awareness Month is an impor- 
tant way in which we can help 
build bridges between Indig- 
enous and non-Indigenous stu- 
dents and employees. Through 
the various events and profes- 
sional development opportu- 
nities, our college community 
will be able to learn about 
Indigenous history and cultures 


to increase understanding and 
support efforts towards recon- 
ciliation.” 

Madder says the Powwow 
and Aboriginal Cultural Cel- 
ebration was an afternoon of 
celebration and sharing for stu- 
dents and staff. 

“We have international stu- 
dents here who are looking and 
learning as well as the pride of 
our Indigenous students who 
are sharing their culture with 
others,” Madder says. “It’s just 
a great afternoon. It’s highlight- 
ing the great people we have, 
the great students we have and 
the great number of our faculty 
and staff with Indigenous heri- 
tage.” 

Bryanna Scott, manager of 
Student Life and Indigenous 
Initiatives, says Indigenous 
Awareness Month shows stu- 
dents and employees how they 
can play a role in creating an 
inclusive learning environment. 

“Every year moving for- 
ward, Confederation College 
plans to hold a mini-powwow 
as part of our Indigenous ini- 
tiatives,” Scott says. “All of our 
Indigenous initiatives through- 
out the month of November 
and throughout the rest of our 
school year are open to all of 
our students.” 

In addition to the Powwow 
and Aboriginal Cultural Cel- 
ebration and the Path to Recon- 
ciliation installation, a variety 
of other activities were held 
during November, including 
traditional men’s and women’s 
teachings, a viewing of the 
Trick or Treaty documentary, 
professional development ses- 
sions, beading with Walking 
With Our Sisters, Louis Riel Day 
celebrations and a talk by First 
Nations writer Drew Hayden 
Taylor on The Art of Reconcili- 
ation. 



Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

TOP: Two men’s traditional and two fancy shawl dancers dance their style during Confederation College’s 
Powwow and Aboriginal Cultural Celebration. 

ABOVE: Aroland’s Mary Magiskan, centre, enjoyed dancing at Confederation College’s Powwow and 
Aboriginal Cultural Celebration. 


Fort William FN and Confederation College sign MOU 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Fort William First Nation is 
looking to create more post-sec- 
ondary education opportunities 
in the community through a 
Memorandum of Understand- 
ing with Confederation College. 

“This is a stepping stone in 
the right direction for us as we 
keep working to try to achieve 
positive education systems and 
try to achieve positive role mod- 
els in our community,” says Fort 
William Chief Peter Collins. 
“We’re hoping this MOU leads 
to a great partnership, not only 
with Confederation College but 
our partners in the area. What 
we’d like to do is create what we 
consider is a community college 
tech hub in Fort William.” 

Collins says the community 
is considering a couple of loca- 
tions for the community college 
tech hub. The goal is to provide 
education opportunities in the 
community to train and prepare 
community members for job- 
ready opportunities. 

“The other thing is the trans- 
portation for getting them into 
and out of the school,” Collins 
says. “The cost of going into 
the city to go to school is pretty 
stringent some times, so if we 
can provide that education 
here in the community, that 
would help the cause for them 
and help the cause for us as we 
move in that direction.” 

Collins says there are some 
projects in the works that 
would potentially provide 


opportunities for graduates 
from the community college 
tech hub, such as an Elders cen- 
tre and a long-term care facility. 

“It’s a step in the right direc- 
tion for us as a community,” 
Collins says. “Hopefully our 
brothers and sisters from 
around the north or around 
Superior, if they decide they 
want to be a part of it then we 
can work together to achieve 
those goals.” 

Fort William and Confed- 
eration College representatives 
signed the MOU on Nov. 9 to 
build on their existing relation- 
ship to create new and signifi- 
cant opportunities for Indige- 
nous learners in the First Nation 
and beyond. 

“The project that is being cre- 
ated here in Fort William First 
Nation is just the beginning 
stage of meaningful opportu- 
nities for our people,” Collins 
says. “It is a chance for those 
who have fallen through the 
cracks of the traditional educa- 
tion system to set goals, encour- 
aging them to pursue post-sec- 
ondary education and trades 
training. I believe strongly that 
education is the foundation to 
build positive life changes for 
themselves and their families. 
At Fort William First Nation we 
look forward to working along- 
side Confederation College in 
this important endeavour.” 

The MOU formalizes ongo- 
ing efforts to offer community- 
based education and training in 
a blended format delivered in 
Fort William with programming 


and support from Confedera- 
tion College. 

“This latest agreement will 
strengthen our existing part- 
nership with Fort William First 
Nation to create additional 
pathways and supports for 
Indigenous learners,” says Jim 
Madder, president of Confed- 
eration College. “We will con- 
tinue to bring our educational 
opportunities to their home 
communities and work together 
to provide a customized learn- 
ing experience to meet the 
unique needs of Indigenous 
students, while also working to 
close a growing skills gap in our 
region.” 

The MOU encourages both 
parties to identify and pursue 
mutually-beneficial oppor- 
tunities and partnerships to 
help address the education 
and training needs of Fort Wil- 
liam members and enhance 
communications to improve 
labour market participation. 
The agreement also facilitates 
additional consultation and 
participation from Fort William 
members during Confederation 
College policy development in 
the area of Indigenous educa- 
tion, as well as encourage the 
establishment of additional 
scholarships and bursaries for 
Fort William students pursuing 
post-secondary education, par- 
ticularly in the area of skilled 
trades. 

Fort William has also signed 
MOUs with Cambrian College 
and Seven Generations Educa- 
tion Institute. 



submitted photo 

Fort William First Nation Chief Peter Collins (left) and Confederation College president Jim Madder sign 
the Memorandum of Understanding while Fort William’s director of Youth and Social Development Renee 
Boucher and Confederation’s vice president, Workforce Development Don Bernosky look on. 
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Health 


NAN mental health forum touches on traditions 



Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Constance Lake’s Diane Andrews delivers her presentation on Treating Opiate Withdrawal with Traditional Medicine on the last day of Nish- 
nawbe Aski Nation’s Spirit of Mino-Pimatisiwin - A Good Life’ Mental Health and Addictions Forum. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Constance Lake’s traditional 
medicine program for treating 
opiate withdrawal was featured 
at Nishnawbe Aski Nation’s 
Spirit of Mino-Pimatisiwin - A 
Good Life’ Mental Health and 
Addictions Forum. 

“We just completed cycle four 
before I came here,” says Diane 
Andrews, Constance Lake’s 
NNADAP counsellor. “We use 
a holistic approach, and what I 
mean by holistic is we use West- 
ern and traditional philosophies 
to heal.” 

Andrews says the program 
features a team of five people, 
three traditional healers, a 
nurse and herself, as well as a 
cook, housekeeper and security 
guard. 

“Our traditional medi- 
cine people carry four pipes,” 
Andrews says. “We light our 
pipes at the beginning of each 
seven-day cycle for the detox. 
We have the opportunity and 
the community support to have 
our Full Gospel Church leaders 
come to our detox also, which 
I find is truly amazing that we 
can have that all put together 
into one. I notice that we see 
the word Spirit up here, and 
that is basically, to be honest, 
what we work with.” 

Andrews says the program 
uses Western therapeutic heal- 
ing techniques and traditional 
ceremonial practices to help the 
clients. 

“When they first walk in, 
the fire within them is very 
dim, but on the seventh day it 


is so amazing to see that fire lit 
within them again,” Andrews 
says. “And I think that has a lot 
to do with helping that individ- 
ual connect back to their iden- 
tity, connect back to the land, 
connect back to their culture.” 

Andrews says she remembers 
being “very lost” during her 
own early recovery process in 
the program. 

“I was in a very dark place,” 
Andrews says. “But what helped 
me, and I can honestly say, is 
that I found an Elder that gave 
me my spirit name. And then 
once I had my spirit name, 
boom, I had my identity, I was 
somebody.” 

Andrews delivered her pre- 
sentation on the last day of 
the Nov. 15-17 forum, which 
was held at the Best Western 
Plus Nor’Wester Hotel and 
Conference Centre in Thun- 
der Bay. Other sessions during 
the forum included keynote 
addresses on Rethinking Mental 
Health and Addiction Among 
First Nations and Reclaiming 
Youth at Risk; presentations on 
the Ontario Mental Health and 
Addictions Leadership Advisory 
Council, Family Well-being Pro- 
gram and NAN Mental Health 
and Addictions Engagement 
Project - Key Questions; and 
various breakout sessions and 
a Presentation Panel on Sexual 
Abuse. 

“We know what works — 
treatment programs are suc- 
cessful especially when com- 
bined with traditional and 
cultural programming,” says 
Deputy Grand Chief Jason 
Smallboy. “But then again, the 


aftercare piece is critical. So 
when communities are able to 
piece them together, land-based 
healing programs work. That is 
what I’ve been hearing from our 
communities, that that is where 
the need is now, to get back 
to the land and focus more on 
land-based healing programs.” 

Loretta Sheshequin, NAN’s 
health manager, says one of 
the themes that was identified 
during the forum was a “huge 
need” for aftercare supports 
and programming for individu- 
als who have successfully com- 


pleted treatment. 

“Case management has been 
identified as a need and we are 
going to be going into a session 
this afternoon looking at how 
to implement case manage- 
ment models at the community 
level and perhaps even extend- 
ing that to the regional level 
because of the geography of the 
NAN communities, the remote- 
ness factor and just the fact that 
they are all spread so far apart,” 
Sheshequin says. “There needs 
to be some kind of coordination 
so that the clients they are serv- 


ing don’t fall through the gaps 
and they are treated holisti- 
cally.” 

Sheshequin says another 
important issue was the need 
for land-based and traditional 
healing programs. 

“That one is actually coming 
through over and over again 
over the work that we have 
been doing through this proj- 
ect,” Sheshequin says. “And the 
need for community coordina- 
tion as far as just that connect- 
edness and being able to bring 
the community together in a 


healthy way so that we can start 
at a very young age addressing 
everything from strong parent- 
ing skills to ensure that we can 
intervene and prevent before 
we get to that point where 
people need to access mental 
health services.” 

Recommendations from the 
forum will be incorporated into 
the provincial government’s 
Open Minds, Healthy Minds 
Strategy, a 10-year multi-min- 
isterial mental health strategy. 



Merry Christmas and Best 
Wishes in the New Year IVom 
the Vlalavva Chiefs, Board of 
Directors and Staff 




All Matawa offices will be closed from 
December 26, 2016- January 6, 2017 


' : r ■ / 
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Mamaweswen Member Nations Work 
Togetherto Meet Housing Challenges 


ADVERTORIAL 


Mamaweswen in 0|ibway means "working together." Band finances, deal with contracts and provide 


This name is particularly apt for the seven member 
Nations of Mamaweswen, Ontario's North Shore 
Tribal Council (NSTQ. 

A few years ago, this group of communities on 
the shores of Lake Huron realized that they were 
lacing many of the same issues when it came 
to the housing needs of their people. But they 
were each trying to tackle all of those challenges 
alone. So they formed a network to give their 
housing managers, tenant relations officers and 
maintenance staff a place to discuss common 
concerns and share their information, ideas 
and experience. 

In the years since, that gathering of resources 
has had a dramatic impact on the quality of their 
housing and on the communities themselves. 

“The network has grown 
very strong over the past 
10 years/' Chi blow 
explains, M lt provides a 
good support system for 
housing managers and 
other participants/ 


"Housing managers do everything from ordering 
building supplies and tendering contracts to 
overseeing the construction of housing." 1 says 
NSTC Chief Executive Officer, Angus Toulouse. 
"They give the keys to new tenants and ensure 
that rent collection takes place. The same individual 
may also oversee other essential services including 
public works and fire protection/ 1 

With so much responsibility falling to one person, 
the benefits of a network quickly became dear 
to the seven Nations, which includes the 
communities of Bate hewana. Garden Riven 
Thessabn* Mississauga. Serpent Riven Sagamok 
Anishnawbek and Atikameksheng Anishnawbck 

In addition to holding regular meetings to discuss 
things like rent collection and arrears management, 
the network trains housing managers to manage 


counselling. They also keep the Tribal Council 
and Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
(CM HQ up to date on any issues of concern. 

But according to NSTC Technical Services Manager, 
Louisa Chiblow. perhaps the network's greatest 
advantage is that it gives the members a chance to 
share information about what's working in their 
communities - and what isn't. 

“The network has grown very strong over the past 
10 years. 11 Chiblow explains. "It provides a good 
support system for housing managers and other 
participants. When che meetings are over, they’re 
just: a phone cal! or text away. That alleviates any 
sense of isolation they may feel when they are in 
their own communities ticking issues/’ 

Anne Headrick the Housing Department 
Supervisor for Garden River first Nation, couldn't 
agree more /' l am very lucky that Garden River 
first Nation is a part of the housing managers 1 
network, since it provides us with the opportunity 
to exchange information, contacts, experiences 
and best practices related to housing, contracts 
and our day-to-day job duties with the other 
First Nations," she says. 

One of the network's biggest successes is in the 
area of arrears manage merit. Arrears is one of 
the toughest challenges facing Mamaweswen, as 
it is with many First Nations. The network let its 
members share some of the ideas that have had 
the greatest success in addressing this challenge, 
such as learning more about what's going on with 
homeowners who fail into arrears, the benefits 
of tenant handbooks and newsletters, and the 
importance of providing training and counselling 
for tenants. 


MAMAWESWEN IN 
OJIBWAY MEANS 
WORKING TOGETHER. 


As a result, according to Toulouse, 

"Many individuals have developed a greater 
understanding that it is not the community 
that is responsible for the house. They have 
to be responsible for it." 


“When the meetings are over, 
they’re just a phone calf or 
text away. That alleviates 
any sense of isolation they 
may feel when they are 
in their own communities 
tackling issues.” 


Chiblow cites Garden River as an example. 

1 "Garden River First Nation is leading lHc way in 
arrears management with 96 per cent col lection, 
which is very good and a great improvement since 
E0 years ago. Now theyVe standing by their policies, 
managing housing as a business, and working with 
Tribal Council." 

The network has also encouraged the members to 
communicate on a more routine basis. As Toulouse 
explains/ ‘When one of the housing managers was 
really struggling with rental arrears, the housing 
managers from two other communities say 'we'll 
be there on Monday to go through our housing 
policy and your policy, compare the difference, 
and talk about the steps you may want to take to 
reverse the trend/ 11 

"This willingness to help each ocher is regularly 
demonstrated at network meetings.They are 
now comfortable calling whoever eke is available 
to provide advice or assistance, which is the 
beauty of what wc p ve been able to build through 
this network/ 1 
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Northern Ontario 
School of Medicine 

Ecole de medecine 
du Nord de I'Ontario 
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The Northern Ontario School of Medicine wishes yo 
joy, peace, and good health in 2017! Thank you for 
your continued support and collaboration. 


L'Ecole de medecine du Nord de I'Ontario vous offre ses 
meilleurs voeux de joie, paix et bonne sante pour 2017 
Merci pour votre soutien et collaboration continus. 
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Co Ml Ml u n it 


Shirley Cheechoo shares 
residential school experience 



submitted photo 

A photo of Path With No Moccasins playwright and actor Shirley 
Cheechoo at age nine in residential school. “At the residential school, 
the supervisor put me on a chair and told everyone to call me Woody 
Woodpecker,” Cheechoo says. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Path With No Moccasins 
playwright and actor Shirley 
Cheechoo recently shared her 
residential school experiences 
during a monologue presenta- 
tion of her play at Brock Univer- 
sity. 

“It was really well received 
and there were very good dis- 
cussions after the play,” says 
Cheechoo, chancellor of Brock 
University and executive and 
artistic director of Weengushk 
Film Institute. “It was a reading 
performance along with all the 
sounds that I have in the play. 
I had a sound guy and myself.” 

Cheechoo’s play focuses 
on four stages of a residen- 
tial school survivor’s life, from 
childhood to motherhood. 
The central theme deals with 
human rights abuses in Cana- 
da’s residential school system in 
the 1950s and 1960s. 

“Path of No Moccasins is an 
autobiography of my experi- 
ence at the residential school 
and the time I was taken away 
and the effect that it had on me 
after I left residential school,” 
Cheechoo says. “And also I talk 
about the healing journey.” 

Cheechoo says the audience, 
which consisted of a majority 
of non-Native people, was “just 
basically stunned” by her mono- 
logue performance. 

“(For) most of the audi- 
ence, it was the first time they 
heard of residential schools,” 
Cheechoo says. “And that’s why 
we just try to keep educating 
them about this whole issue.” 

Cheechoo says there were “a 
lot of students” in the audience 
who didn’t have any knowledge 
about residential schools. 

“People don’t know our his- 
tory,” Cheechoo says. “Besides 
residential school, they don’t 
know anything about our trea- 
ties or our languages. If you 
walk down the street in Toronto 
and you ask somebody how 
many Aboriginal people live 
in Canada, they can’t tell you. 
They won’t be able to tell you 
what tribes there are in Canada 


even, that’s how sad it is. So 
we just have to keep educating 
people.” 

Cheechoo says she has 
been working to “Indigenize” 
Brock University since being 
appointed as chancellor in July 
2015. 

“I’m trying to bring in a film 
festival to the university so we 
can bring our voices to them,” 
Cheechoo says, noting she also 
worked with the university to 
accredit a curriculum at Ween- 
gushk Film Institute that she 
created. “The accreditation 
is really (important) because 
it allows students who have 
dropped out of high school and 
dropped out of postsecondary 
(to have) a really big chance to 
get a university certificate and 
to be able to go to higher educa- 
tion.” 

Cheechoo says film is used as 
a tool at Weengushk Film Insti- 
tute to teach students how to 
read and write as well as math, 
business, leadership, communi- 
cation and budgeting skills. 

“You have to do all of that to 


make a film,” Cheechoo says. 
“They’re learning a lot of skills 
to get that film made.” 

Cheechoo says about 80 per 
cent of the Weengushk Film 
Institute graduates are now 
working in the film industry. 

“And we keep mentoring 
them even though they are 
out in the industry,” Cheechoo 
says. “We use their skills and 
bring them back to teach their 
skills or be role models to other 
young people that are trying to 
get through (the program).” 

Cheechoo says the play 
opened up a lot of people’s eyes 
when she first performed it in 
1991. 

“Peter Gzowski of CBC Morn- 
ingside picked it up as well,” 
Cheechoo says. “And it got cast 
nationally.” 

Cheechoo was sent to resi- 
dential school in Sault Ste. 
Marie when she was nine years 
old. Originally from Eastmain 
on the Quebec side of James 
Bay, she grew up in Moose Fac- 
tory and Timmins. 


NATIVE 

STUDIES 

CELEBRATING INDIGENOUS 
ACHIEVEMENT ATTHE 

UNIVERSITY OF 
MANITOBA 


MULTIDISCIPLINARY UNDERGRADUATE, 
MASTER'S AND PH.D. PROGRAMS 
SPECIALIZING IN FIRST NATION, INUIT, 
AND METIS HISTORIES, CULTURES, AND 


Areas Include: 

Aboriginal Land, Resources, and Constitutional Rights 

Governance | Politics 

Economic and Ecological Developments 

History | Identity | Aboriginal Art, Literature, and Film 

Languages | Post-Colonial Historiography and Criticism 

Gender | Justice Issues 




University 

Manitoba 


<1 <1 • vTI >rPSCJ°" >L heartandstroke.ca/FAST 


UMANITOBA.CA/NATIVE_STUDIES 


Faculty of Arts 

Native Studies 
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Culture 


Moose hide tanning workshops held on Mount McKay 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

A moose-hide tanning team- 
building workshop was recently 
held on Mt. McKay through 
the Fort William First Nation 
Niigaanaabda Adult Education 
Project. 

“One of the processes is 
wringing it out, making sure 
that all of the water is drained 
from the pores of the moose 
hide,” says Anthony Esquega, 
employment counsellor with 
the Niigaanaabda Adult Edu- 
cation Project. “So when you 
apply the (moose) brain, it 
soaks into the hide a lot more 
better. There is enough brain in 
a moose to tan the whole hide. 
It creates that flexibility in the 
moose hide, that looseness. 
Once you’ve done that, you 
start smoking it.” 

The Nov. 7 workshop 
included the wringing out, 
application of moose brain and 
smoking processes. It was held 
at the Fort William Toll Booth 
grounds on the road to Mt. 
McKay. Two earlier workshops 
were also held to prepare the 
moose hide for the final three 
processes. 

“I don’t consider myself an 
expert, but I certainly don’t 
want to give up,” Esquega says. 
“(I want) to keep on learning 
what our ancestors have been 
doing for a long time to sustain 
ourselves.” 

Esquega says he always gives 
thanks to the Creator when he 
harvests a moose. 

“We’re not just shooting a 
moose for trophies or for pride 
or whatever,” Esquega says. 




Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Left: Niigaanaabda Adult Education Project employment counsellor Anthony Esquega applies moose brain to a moose hide in preparation for the smoking process of a hide in Fort 
William. 

Right: Anthony Esquega hangs the moose hide over a fire in preparation for the smoking process of a hide in Fort William. 


“That moose (gave) it’s life to 
sustain ourselves, and it is a 
tradition that my ancestors, 
my family have been doing for 
years.” 

Esquega says he learned how 
to tan a moose hide by asking 
Elders around the community 
for advice. 

“And I got a hand from my 
friend Chris King from the 
Gull Bay Anderson project a 
few years ago, who helped us 
do this moose hide tanning 
workshop,” Esquega says. “It’s 
helped myself in ways of heal- 


ing and learning who I am as an 
Anishinabek person.” 

Esquega says it has been a 
learning process for him, noting 
that his first few moose hides 
did not turn out very well. 

“They looked like smoked 
fish,” Esquega says. “If you 
leave too much flesh on there, it 
starts to curl. You have to make 
sure you get it (scrapped) right 
through to the hide.” 

Esquega usually uses a piece 
of a moose leg bone that has 
been cut at a sharp angle to 
scrape the hide. 


“I soak it for a week in the 
water and then after you pull 
it from the water, the hair just 
comes right off,” Esquega says 
about the moose hide. “After you 
get the fur off, you flip it over 
on a log (with no bark) and you 
start working the flesh.” 

Esquega says the scrapping 
process can take all day depend- 
ing on the temperature and the 
amount of flesh on the hide. 

“You want to do this in the 
frosty weather when it is nice 
and cold, because that helps 
with scrapping off the moose 


flesh,” Esquega says. “We did 
some (scrapping) last week and 
I just finished it off today.” 

Esquega says he smokes the 
moose hide for about five-to-six 
hours with rotten wood to give 
the hide a good smoked smell. 

“From my understanding, 
it colours the hide a different 
way,” Esquega says. “And it 
doesn’t over-burn it. You don’t 
want to dry it out too much.” 

The Niigaanaabda Adult 
Education Project was launched 
by Fort William in September 
through a partnership with the 


Margaret Anderson Foundation. 

“It’s for adults looking to get 
their Grade 12 or meaningful 
employment,” Esquega says. 
“There’s employment counsel- 
lors, pre-employment life-skills 
workshops, including moose- 
hide tanning, anger manage- 
ment, resume building, cover 
letters.” 

Classes are held from Mon- 
day to Thursday at the Fort 
William Community Centre. 
Niigaanaabda means we are all 
looking ahead. 


Continuing Otm Journey 

NIB Trust hund 


The National Indian Brotherhood Trust Fund is 

accepting applications for education programs aimed at 
healing and reconciliation. These funds have been made 
available from a surplus of the compensation allocated 
for former students of Indian residential schools, 
consistent with the terms of the 2007 Indian Residential 
Schools Settlement Agreement. 

Applications are available to First Nation and Metis 
individuals, governments and organizations. Preference 
will be given to applicants who are former Indian 
residential school students. 

Group applications are available online now with a 
deadline of January 13, 2017 at 5:00 PM EST. Individual 
applications will be available in Spring 2017. 

For more information please contact the National Indian 
Brotherhood Trust Fund directly. 

Toll-free: 1-888-268-0520 

E-mail: info@nibtrust.ca 

www.nibtrust.ca 



PAY NO 
WITHHOLDING 
TAX WITH 
STATUS CARD 


WE UNLOCK: 


FORMER EMPLOYER PENSION PLANS 

LOCKED IN RETIRMENT ACCOUNTS 

(LIRA) 


WEALTH MANAGEMENT INC. 


FUNDS WILL BE DEPOSITED 
DIRECTLY INTO YOUR BANK 
ACCOUNT 

Registered foirxfa do rmi qualify. Jifri available m QC. 


CALL MARK Toll Free: 1(888) 451-6133 
WWW.GETYOURMONEYNOW.CA 
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SAFEGUARD. 

Business Systems 


Distributed by Herman Hanschke and Olivia Shapwaykeesic 

• Cheques • Full Colour 


• Computer Services 

• Business Cards 

• Promotional Items 

• Brochures 


• Envelopes 

• Filing Systems 

• Custom Forms 

• One-write 


807 - 344-2983 

Toll Free: 877-544-2983 
office@safeguardthunderbay.com 
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DGC Jason Smallboy honoured 
by election victory 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Deputy Grand Chief Jason 
Smallboy says it was “an hon- 
our” to be selected as deputy 
grand chief this past August 
during Nishnawbe Aski Nation’s 
special by-election process. 

“It’s been a learning curve — 
I love it,” says the 33-year-old 
Moose Cree citizen. “When I 
was working on my campaign, I 
also did a lot of reflecting on all 
the years that I’ve been working 
for different First Nation orga- 





Connection 

Jmmrn 


Pre- Paid Unlimited Phone 
and Internet Provider 

No Security Deposit, No Contract Required, 

No Credit Check. 

Best Prices in Ontario 
Call Now 1-866-717-2111 

Tell your friend about us and <jel 20$ off your next bill. 



Ka-Na-Ch-Hih Specialized 
Solvent Abuse Treatment Centre 

Board Of Directors, 
Management & Staff 

www.kananchihih.ca 



HAPPY NEW YEARS 
WARM WISHES AND SAFE TRAVELS 
THROUGHOUT THE HOLIDAYS 


nizations and I realized that 
ever since I was young I had this 
inner desire to meet and talk 
with our leaders, not even set- 
ting up meetings, but just kind 
of sitting down and listening to 
our leaders and to our Elders 
because I was really curious.” 

Smallboy says he thought 
the meetings with the leaders 
and Elders would be “extremely 
informative” and “fascinating.” 

“Before the election I realized 
that ... I was lucky in a sense 
that I was mentored by so many 
great leaders, like former grand 
chiefs (and chiefs) at NAN and 
even at Mushkegowuk and at 
Moose Cree,” Smallboy says. 
“I spent a lot of time with (for- 
mer) grand chief Stan Louttit 
when I was working at Mush- 
kegowuk.” 

Smallboy plans to push the 
medical travel escorts issue 
during his two-year term as 
deputy grand chief. 

“There are some commit- 
tees and tables at NAN that 
are moving forward with those 
issues, and I want to push 
that even more to make the 
change,” Smallboy says. 

Smallboy is also working on 
the Healthy Babies portfolio 
along with Deputy Grand Chief 
Derek Fox. 

“At the same time I have 
some other ideas, like with 
food security,” Smallboy says. 
“That is a big issue too because 
diabetes is huge. Everything 
we are working towards is con- 
nected somehow, so you have 
to try to move forward in every- 
thing.” 

Smallboy first began volun- 
teering with his community 
when he was about 14-15 years 
old and did his high school 
co-op with the community’s 
Health Services department. 

“I was young and I wanted 
something to do, so I used to 
volunteer for youth programs,” 
Smallboy says. “I did that a lot, 
all throughout high school. I 
even did radio shows and other 
community events.” 

After completing high school, 
Smallboy worked with the band 



Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Deputy Grand Chief Jason Smallboy participated at the Spirit of Mino- 
Pimatisiwin - A Good Life’ Mental Health and Addictions Forum in 
Thunder Bay. 


before heading off to study 
Human Resource Management 
and Business at St. Clair College 
in Windsor. 

“I took Business and Human 
Resource Management because 
I always wanted to help peo- 
ple,” Smallboy says. 

After completing his stud- 
ies, he returned back home and 
began volunteering with the 
community again. 

“I think that’s when people 
started to notice, because I 
always had this desire to help 
our people,” Smallboy says. “So 
I thought a good way to do it 
was through volunteering.” 

Smallboy was soon nomi- 
nated as a youth councillor 
for his community, which he 
accepted. 

“I vowed to get that youth 
centre in Moose Cree built dur- 
ing my term, which we actu- 
ally did,” Smallboy says, noting 


that the youth centre was built 
through assistance from youth 
groups, volunteers and lead- 
ers in the community. “What 
I learned from the experience 
is that you can’t really do any- 
thing when you are on your 
own. You need the backing of 
the people.” 

Smallboy next worked for his 
community’s Education Author- 
ity, Mushkegowuk Council and 
NAN. 

“I worked for Mushkegowuk 
Tribal Council — I was there 
for almost three years,” Small- 
boy says. “After that I saw an 
opportunity at NAN, so I took it. 
I was at NAN for six years and 
I worked in different depart- 
ments.” 

Smallboy next worked with 
Matawa First Nations in the 
Health department before 
going back to work with his 
community’s Chief and Council. 



Wishing all the 
people of Thunder 
Bay and Northern 
Ontario a very 
Merry Christmas 
and a prosperous 
N ew Year. 


Thunder Bay Police Service 

Committed to serving the Aboriginal community. 
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Education 


Oshki holds graduation in Mishkeegogamang 


Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

The Aboriginal Mining and Skilled Trades Entry Project graduates shake hands with instructor Tim Doyle during their Dec. 8 graduation cer- 
emony in Mishkeegogamang. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Mishkeegogamang’s Munzie 
Skunk looks forward to working 
with the kitchen staff at Gold- 
corp’s Musselwhite Mine after 
graduating from the Aborigi- 
nal Mining and Skilled Trades 
Entry Project. 

“I am already scheduled 
to be hired into the (Mussel- 
white Mine) kitchen during the 
holidays, so I am taking that 
opportunity to get into there,” 
says Skunk, one of two gradu- 
ates who delivered graduate 
addresses during the Dec. 8 
AMSTEP graduation ceremony 
in Mishkeegogamang. “I will 
be flying up there on Monday 
for one-day training and then 
another to do the health exam.” 

Skunk says the AMSTEP 
program was a “really good 
learning experience” during his 
graduate address. The AMSTEP 
program was provided by 
Oshki-Pimache-O-Win Educa- 
tion and Training Institute and 
Goldcorp through funding from 
Sioux Lookout Area Aborigi- 
nal Management Board and 
Ontario Ministry of Economic 
Development and Growth. 

“We all picked up a new 
trade,” Skunk says. “This oppor- 
tunity really did open a lot of 
new doors for all of us. For 
everyone who took part in this 
Mining Essential Trades, we all 
tried to help each other out.” 

Skunk recommends the 
AMSTEP program to other 
First Nations people, including 
youth. 


“It really is a great 
eyeopener,” Skunk says. “It 
helped me understand a lot 
more in mining than the little I 
only knew in the beginning.” 

Yuma Kewakundo also deliv- 
ered a graduate address during 
the graduation ceremony. 

“I’m glad that I came up to 
the reserve to do this program,” 
says. “Being at the (Mussel- 
white) Mine and doing this pro- 
gram opened up my eyes to all 
the opportunities that are at the 
mine and working in that indus- 
try.” 

In addition to Skunk 
and Kewakundo, Jonas 
Masakeyash, Brendan Fox, 
Destiny Thomas, Richer Kee- 
sickquayash, Dylan Biedrzycki, 
Kohl Biedrzycki, Joshua Brisket, 
Elaine Lawson and Jonathan 
Loon also graduated from the 
AMSTEP program, which was 
delivered in Mishkeegogamang 
by two instructors. 

Thomas says the AMSTEP 
program was “really fun.” 

“It gave me a lot more insight 
on how Musselwhite works and 
the mining industry,” Thomas 
says. “I want to go underground 
and be a rock truck driver. We 
went on a tour underground 
and I loved it under there. It’s 
completely different. You’ve got 
to get used to it, like the pres- 
sure change and all that. But 
once you get used to it, it’s actu- 
ally really nice down there.” 

Brisket says the best part of 
the AMSTEP program was the 
two placements he did at the 
Musselwhite Mine. 

“My first week there was 


with the millwrights and then 
I moved on to heavy duty 
mechanics,” Brisket says. “I 
liked both crews. They taught 
me a lot, actually.” 

Mishkeegogamang Chief 
Connie Gray-McKay says the 
AMSTEP program was a “real 
encouragement to the young 
people.” 

“It was an opportunity for 
them to learn about the min- 
ing industry and to be able to 
access training, to be able to 
apply for jobs in the mine,” 
Gray-McKay says. “They had 
job placements and I think it 
was really good because we 


need to start getting our young 
people ready for these types of 
opportunities, given that the 
resource development sector 
of our country is getting more 
involved in developing the 
resources in our territories.” 

Gray-McKay looks forward to 
seeing more training opportu- 
nities for First Nations youth in 
the future. 

“They are the fastest grow- 
ing population,” Gray-McKay 
says. “Governments and indus- 
try must begin to look at them 
as a potential source rather 
than sourcing employment and 
labour from other countries.” 


Rosie Mosquito, Oshki’s exec- 
utive director, says it is “always 
great to celebrate the accom- 
plishments of the youth.” 

“I’m really excited about the 
additional doors and opportu- 
nities that are now available to 
them,” Mosquito says, noting 
she enjoyed watching the grad- 
uates participating in group 
photos and individual photos 
with their families and babies 
after the graduation ceremony. 
“It was just great to see all the 
support that they got from their 
friends and their families and 
the (band) council.” 

Joyce Spence, Goldcorp’s 


First Nation human resource 
specialist, says Skunk made a 
big impression on the kitchen 
crew. 

“Safety is number one in 
every department at the mine 
site and he showed good work 
ethics, like getting up early in 
the morning and applying the 
basic rules of kitchen etiquette,” 
Spence says. “They were 
impressed and they called on 
him and he accepted the offer.” 

Spence says another 
AMSTEP program will be 
offered in Thunder Bay in 2017. 




Christmas Charter Passenger Specials 

200lbs Free baggage allowance 
Book your Round trip fare 
Selected destinations 
Travel between December 1-19, 2016 


For details regarding our Special promotion 
and/or to book your seat 

Call 1.844.633.6294 ext 3 


Season’s Greetings 
and 

Happy New Year! 
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Serving Northern Ontario and Beyond 
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Co Ml Ml u n it 


The Staff of Wahsa Distance Education Centre wish for World 
Peace and extend Season's Greeting to our friends and neighbours. 

Special thanks to all the communities we serve, local businesses, 
and organizations for your support during the past year. Our best 
wishes to you all for a healthy and prosperous 2017! 


photos submitted by: Sergeant Peter Moon, Canadian Rangers 

TOP: Canadian Rangers in Peawanuck, Ont., wear, left, a new fleecy jacket and, right, a new 
Ranger raincoat. 

ABOVE: Chief Warrant Officer Robert Patterson. 


♦» 

SNOLAVALIN 

Building what matters 


Canadian Rangers receive new uniforms 


Focused on improving 
the quality of life 


wherever we go. 

We are creating jobs for aboriginal communities in the 
Campbell River area through our work on the John Hart 
Generating Station Project. In just the first year, we have 
employed ten local community members and procured 
over $10 million in local services and contracts. 


®0© snclavalin.com 
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Keewatin Patricia 

DISTRICT SCHOOL BOARD 


Merry Christmas & 
Happy New Year! 

Please have a happy, 
healthy and safe holiday 
season. 

From the staff, administration and 
Trustees of the KPDSB. 


WWW.KPDSB.ON.CA 

All stakeholders create a culture of learning so that students come first. 


Community 



r it 


RickGarrick/Wawatay News 

DFC teacher Greg Chomut, right, speaks about how the $1,250 investment by the Tbaytel for Good Community Fund will be used for an after- 
school silkscreening program for students. 


DFC receives $1,250 Tbaytel award 



SOUS 

irriNSS 


MAY PEACE; HAPPINESS & PROSPERITY BE 
YOURS DURING THIS HOLIDAY SEASON 
& THROUGHOUT THE NEW YEAR! 


All NADF Offices will be closed from 

December 26, 201 6 - January 6, 201 7 


NlSHNAWBE aski 
Development Fund 


' 9 "V Co mmun i ty Futures D eve 1 op me at Corpora l ion 


1-800-465-6821 Supporting Aboriginal Success www.nadf.org 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Dennis Franklin Cromarty 
First Nations High School 
recently received a $1,250 
investment for an after-school 
silkscreening program from the 
Tbaytel for Good Community 
Fund. 

“We are going to use the 
money to get all the equipment 
and some hoodies and t-shirts,” 
says Greg Chomut, a teacher at 
DFC. “Everybody thinks of art 
as a way to express yourself, 
but art is also (about) teach- 
ing skills that are beneficial in 
all subjects. With silkscreening, 
when you are doing layers with 
different colours, you have to 
measure and centre every layer 
so that the layers go on top of 
each other perfectly, so you are 
getting math skills in there.” 

Chomut says the program 
will also provide students with 
a safe place to go and be cre- 
ative after school is over for the 
day. 

“And when they see the fin- 
ished product of what they are 
going to make, it is going to 
be very professional,” Chomut 
says. “So it will hopefully build 
confidence in our students.” 

Chomut encourages DFC stu- 
dents to get involved with the 
program, noting he is excited 
about seeing the results. 

“(For) high school students, 
fashion and branding is a really 
cool thing to them,” Chomut 
says. “This way they will be able 
to create their own fashion and 
branding. So I think that is the 


biggest part of it.” 

Taylor Brunton, a Grade 
12 DFC student from Sandy 
Lake, looks forward to getting 
involved with the silkscreening 
program. 

“I just wanted to have an 
after-school program where 
I can go to and do my art, to 
show them what I am feeling 
through art,” Brunton says. 
“It’s a great feeling to have a 
program like this to go to after 
school. It’s going to be fun.” 

Carol Kajorinne, public 
programming coordinator for 
Thunder Bay Art Gallery, plans 
to help Chomut and the DFC 
students with the silkscreen- 
ing program. She organized 
the DFC Secondary School 
Art Exhibition at the Thun- 
der Bay Art Gallery last spring 
and is currently organizing the 
upcoming exhibition as well. 

“We are looking to partner 
in ways that we can maybe 
bring the students to the gal- 
lery to share some of the works 
in the permanent collection as 
inspiration for their designs,” 
Kajorinne says. “I’m, as an art- 
ist, going to be assisting Greg 
in leading the project with the 
students.” 

Chomut says DFC is thankful 
for the support they received 
from the Tbaytel for Good Com- 
munity Fund for the silkscreen- 
ing program. 

“We are excited to see the 
student art work that comes of 
it,” Chomut says. “Together we 
are providing a safe after school 
space for our youth to build 
confidence and express their 


creativity.” 

The DFC silkscreening pro- 
gram was one of 14 regional 
projects from across north- 
ern Ontario that were funded 
through about $10,000 in 
investments from the Tbaytel 
for Good Community Fund. 
The funding was announced on 
Nov. 25 at DFC. 

“Through today’s invest- 
ments, Tbaytel hopes to 
strengthen local neighbour- 
hoods and schools across the 
region through local innova- 
tion, ideas and volunteerism to 
contribute to their long-term 
health and success,” says Laura 
Foulds, coordinator of the Tbay- 
tel for Good Community Fund. 
“The selection committee was 
extremely impressed with all 
the submissions we evaluated 
and Tbaytel is excited to now be 
able to work together with the 
winners to help make a real dif- 
ference moving forward.” 

Other Tbaytel for Good Com- 
munity Fund recipients were: 
Nestor Falls School, Claude E. 
Garton School, Pope John Paul 
School, Atikokan Beaten Path 
Nordic Trails, Fort Frances 
Community Garden, Keewa- 
tin Sapay Martial Arts, Kenora 
Beaver Brae Broncos Hockey, 
Nestor Falls Onigaming Ani- 
mal Control, Thunder Bay and 
District Humane Society, Thun- 
der Bay KC Hurricanes Hockey 
Team, Thunder Bay Big Broth- 
ers Big Sisters, Thunder Bay 
College Street Residents and 
Northwestern Ontario Second- 
ary School Students’ Associa- 
tion. 



We at Healthychange.ca 
want to wish you and yours 
the very best holiday season 
and a happy and healthy 
New Year. 


If you think it’s time to make a 
change, make it a healthy change! 


Visit our website or call us to find 
out about our free chronic disease 
programs and workshops. 


www.healthychange.ca 
or call 1-800-626-5406. 


hedthyt 
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Arts and Entertainment 



Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Wolf Tracks co-owner Ed Wesley shows off a couple of his hoodie designs in front of the new Wolf Tracks 
Gallery store on Simpson Street in Thunder Bay. 

Wolf tracks opens new 
Thunder Bay store 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Ed and Maxine Wesley are 
happy with last year’s move and 
expansion of their Wolf Tracks 
business at 611 Simpson Street 
on the south side of Thunder 
Bay. 

“It’s really good — we’re 
really happy with the location,” 
Ed says. “There’s a lot of room 
to display the art and in the 
back (Maxine) has her work- 
shop-studio.” 

Ed says the new building has 
more room than the Bay Street 
shop. 

“It was kind of cramped, so 
we had to make the decision 
to move,” Ed says. “And we are 
glad that we moved.” 

Before moving in, the Wes- 
ley’s replaced the front door 
and windows. 

“We had to put stucco and a 
new sign, so it made it look real 
good,” Ed says. “So we’re happy 
with the decision we made to 
fix the front.” 

Ed and Maxine first opened 
up a shop on Red River Road in 
2000 and moved to their Bay 
Street shop a couple of years 
later. 

“We built an art gallery for 
my wife’s art,” Ed says. “We 
added on other products like 
hoodies and t-shirts. We kept 
adding more as we go. It’s 
always progress in motion, you 


have to be innovative and come 
up with different ideas.” 

Maxine originally introduced 
her Max-Wear fleece jackets 
with art designs in the 1990s 
and moved into fabric wall 
mural art designs in the mid- 
2000s. 

“We’ve been selling those 
very well at different organi- 
zations across northwestern 
Ontario, some up to the Toronto 
area and in the Manitoba- 
Winnipeg area,” Ed says. “And 
we’ve expanded somewhat 
to Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Quebec. We made a trip to the 
east coast about four-to-five 
years and it went very well.” 

In addition to her own mural 
designs, Maxine also gets orders 
from First Nation organizations 
to create murals incorporating 
the organization’s logo. Her 
murals range from about $450 
for the smallest pieces to $750 
to $950 for the medium-sized 
pieces to $1,300 to $2,700 for 
the largest pieces. 

“Their idea is to hang their 
logo in their boardroom,” Ed 
says. “So we’ve taken a lot of 
orders for that too.” 

Ed first started the busi- 
ness in the 1980s with a line 
of hats and t-shirts with his 
own First Nation designs. He 
is now bringing back the wolf 
design he originally used on the 
t-shirts as well as redesigned 
Ojibway and Oji-Cree designs 


for his new line of hoodies. 
He has also developed a new 
Anishinabe design for the hood- 
ies. 

“I have different ideas I want 
to do,” Ed says. “My son did 
his chief headdress and peace 
pipe, so he’s adding some of his 
designs also onto our clothing.” 

Ed sells his hoodies for $75 at 
the shop or $130 for two. 

“The t-shirts were a regular 
$30 when we first got them,” 
Ed says. “We dropped them 
down to $25 but now the regu- 
lar price is $20.” 

The Wesley’s also added their 
son’s artwork and daughter’s 
jewelry to their product line, 
which also includes moccasins 
made by artisans from northern 
communities. 

“I’m trying to keep working 
at different ideas,” Ed says. 

Ed says their website — 
www.max-wear.com — helps to 
bring in new business. He also 
goes on the road about twice 
a month to market their prod- 
ucts in communities across the 
north. 

“We have clientele locally 
in the area, Thunder Bay, and 
then we go east towards Tim- 
mins, Sault Ste. Marie and as 
far as Sudbury,” Ed says. “Out 
west I go as far as Kenora, Fort 
Frances, Sioux Lookout and on 
to Winnipeg.” 



BUILDING YOUR COMMUNITY 
FOR A BETTER FUTURE 


CE STRATEGIES 


CE Strategies is a professional community 
enhancement consultancy located in 
Thunder Bay, Ontario. Our multi-disciplinary 
team works primarily with First Nation 
communities to provide cutting-edge 
technology based solutions to community 
development obstacles. 


What we do: 

Asset Inventories 
Land Use Planning 
Strategic Planning 
Project Development 
Economic Development 
GIS & GPS Services 
MapAki - Custom Mapping App 
Community Enhancement Planning 
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Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Wauzhushk OnigunTs John Paul Lavand has been selling his artwork at numerous locations in Thunder 
Bay and Kenora, including at the Everything and More craft show at the CLE Heritage building in Thunder 
Bay. 

John Paul Lavand features 
artwork in Thunder Bay 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Wauzhushk Onigum art- 
ist John Paul Lavand recently 
showcased a limited edition 
print of two bluejays holding 
wings at the Everything and 
More craft show in Thunder 
Bay. 

“One represents the hus- 
band, the (other) one repre- 
sents the wife,” Lavand says 
during the Nov. 12 craft show 
at the CLE Heritage build- 
ing. “On the right side of the 
picture, their wings are actu- 
ally attached. That represents 
that they are holding hands, 
(whereas) on the opposite 
wings they are not joined at all. 
When they are not touching, it 
kind of represents that they are 
giving each other space to live 
their own lives, so then through 
faith, honesty, kindness, caring 
and sharing you can have an 
everlasting love.” 

Lavand also showcased his 
latest limited edition print, 
which features three Canada 
geese, during the craft show. 

“It’s called Watching Over,” 
Lavand says. “There’s three 
Canada geese, but the one Can- 
ada goose that is on top is kind 


of faded. That actually repre- 
sents a guardian angel watch- 
ing over the couple.” 

Lavand gets the ideas for 
his acrylic paintings, which 
the limited edition prints are 
printed from, from dreams he 
has “every now and then.” He 
uses a sponge technique to put 
down the colour on the paint- 
ings and then completes them 
with a watercolour brush for 
the details. He sells his prints in 
sizes up to twelve-by-eighteen 
inches. 

Lavand also creates pen-and- 
ink drawings of birds and ani- 
mals, which he sells in packs of 
four cards or individually. 

“For the (pen-and-ink draw- 
ings), I just figure I will do a 
loon print or whatever and then 
I will just draw a loon,” Lavand 
says. 

Lavand plans to sell his art- 
work at a variety of locations 
across Thunder Bay during the 
Christmas season. He also sells 
his artwork at the Matiowski 
Farmers’ Market in Kenora. 

“I find that people know I’ve 
been coming here so they basi- 
cally come and see me,” Lavand 
says, noting he has been attend- 
ing the monthly Everything and 
More craft show since June. 


“We already have Dec. 10 and 
17 booked for this year, and 
we already have nine shows 
booked for next year starting 
May 27.” 

Lavand began doing his art- 
work in 1968, when he was 
six years old, due to his older 
brother’s example. 

“He always did realistic type 
of paintings,” Lavand says. “But 
(through) my four-year-old 
eyes, it was like me looking at 
a photograph. That’s how I saw 
his artwork.” 

Lavand says his brother 
passed away when he was still 
young. 

“In order for me to keep his 
spirit alive, that is why I kept on 
drawing,” Lavand says. 

Lavand had his first art show 
in 1980 at the Centennial Con- 
cert Hall in Winnipeg, where 
many well-known First Nation 
artists such as Norval Morris- 
seau, Jackson Beardy, Daphne 
Odjig, Alex Janvier and Clem- 
ence Wescoup were also selling 
their art. 

Lavand now promotes his art- 
work online through a website 
at www.jplavand.ca and a Face- 
book page at www.facebook. 
com/johnpaullavand. 
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Truth and Reconciliation meeting a great success 


Geoff Shields/Special to Wawatay News 

TOP: Left to Right: Garnet Angeconeb, Minister David Zimmer, Sioux Lookout Mayor Doug Lawrence, Councillor Joyce Timpson, Kelly Anderson, 
Darlene Angeconeb, and Angela Carter. 

ABOVE: The Ontario Minister of Indigenous Affairs and Reconciliation, David Zimmer, during his visit to Sioux Lookout. 


Geoff Shields 

Special to Wawatay News 

The Sioux Lookout Commit- 
tee for Truth and Reconciliation 
hosted a dinner for the visiting 
Ontario Minister of Indigenous 
Affairs and Reconciliation in 
the boardroom of the Meno Ya 
Win Health Centre. 

Attended by 27 people rep- 
resenting a cross section from 
the Sioux Lookout Council and 
other local involved citizens 
from all walks of life, it also 
included representatives from 
a number of First Nations orga- 
nizations including Nishnaw- 
abe Aski Nation (NAN) and 
the Chiefs from Lac Seul, Slate 
Falls and Kitchenuhmaykoosib 
Inninuwag (Big Trout Lake). 

Mayor Doug Lawrence 
hosted the evening and opened 
the event by extending a warm 
Sioux Lookout welcome to all 
present “Look at yourselves in 
your own business areas, you 
are here because you are all 
part of the reconciliation and 
decide where you fit in.” 

Elder Teri Fiddler then said 
a prayer to bless the meeting 
followed by Lawrence who 
delivered a lengthy but inter- 
esting power point presenta- 
tion that covered the develop- 
ment of Sioux Lookout since 
1985, With the aid of diagrams 
he charted the growth of the 
town since that time touching 
on many subjects that included 
population growth, Educa- 
tion, Homelessness, Drug and 
Alcohol abuse, Housing, Health 
and emphasized the role of 
the First Nations communi- 
ties in helping to further the 
economic growth of the town 
through business investments 
mainly food and beverage out- 
lets and the location of so many 
First Nations Organizations 
within the Municipality and the 
Regional Distribution Centre 
servicing the Northern Com- 
munities which is to be built at 
the Sioux Lookout Airport. Par- 
ticular emphasis was placed on 
the Friendship Accord signed 
between Lac Seul, Slate Falls 
and Cat Lake First Nations 
hopefully with Big Trout Lake 
eventually becoming part of it 
and the Municipality of Sioux 
Lookout to the mutual agree- 
ment of all parties. 

Minister Zimmer then spoke 
about the Ontario Governments 
involvement in the Truth and 
Reconciliation Report. Touch- 
ing on the wonderful effort 
made by the then Justice now 
Senator Sinclair who compiled 
it. “He’s done a great service a 
great piece of work and now we 
all have obligations. Govern- 
ment, First Nations, the Prov- 
ince the country as a whole to 
build on his recommendation 
and see that his report is acted 
on, that good things follow 
from his report. The responsi- 
bility is on all of us now to go 
down that path in a good way,” 


he said. 

Following up on the Ontario 
Governments reaction to the 
report he added, “Premier 
Kathleen Wynne was very 
moved by the report for all the 
right policy reasons and some 
very personal reasons for both 
her and her family and she 
made it very clear to our Cau- 
cus, our Cabinet and to the 
Ontario Public Service that she 
expected Ontario to respond 
in a meaningful way. The chal- 
lenge was how to respond to 94 
recommendations that covered 
a whole range of issues and 
activities. It was decided to take 
the recommendations and clus- 
ter them around five themes; 
understanding the legacy of the 
residential school, closing the 
economic gaps and removing 
the barrier to full economic par- 
ticipation, to develop a cultur- 
ally responsive justice system, 
a theme around First Nations 
Indigenous culture and how 
do we actually reconcile rela- 
tionships. It was an exercise in 
creativity and an experience in 
dissecting a lengthy report and 
then it became time to put mus- 
cle behind our five responses 
and we have now committed 
250 million dollars to imple- 
menting those five themes, to 
further the path of those recom- 
mendations.” 

A buffet dinner was then 
served after which everyone 
was invited to take part in a 
round table discussion many 
spoke of the effects of the resi- 
dential schools both on them- 
selves and their families. 

Garnet Angeconeb after 
speaking of his residential 
school experiences brought 
rounds of laughter from all 
present when he offered Minis- 
ter Zimmer a chair which many 
years ago after Pelican Falls 
Residential School had closed 
he happened to go there and 
found a chair that had some 
significance to him even though 
it had been abandoned and he 
wondered whether it was the 
right thing to do he ended up 
taking it and has had it all these 
years. 

Mayor Lawrence closed the 
night with a comment about 
Truth and Reconciliation. “This 
is a long term commitment, it 
won’t happen overnight and 
it won’t happen with one pro- 
gram, one announcement. I 
truly believe that those engaged 
in the project are engaged and 
committed but there must be 
recognition that this is ongoing 
not only this year but next year 
and for years to come because 
it took generations to get here 
and it will take generations to 
get it finally together.” 

Asked on how she thought 
the evening went Slate Falls 
Chief Lorraine Crane shared, “ 
I think it was very moving; it 
is a beginning of a lot of work 
with our people and also the 
Minister himself. I am excited, 


just thankful that this is going 
to be happening.” Mayor Law- 
rence agreed, “Absolutely, it’s 
a weighty topic but it’s always 
positive when we get together. 
Very appreciative of the min- 
ister and his party for coming 
here and appreciative of the 
Chiefs and other agency people 


and a lot of people came and 
you could see a cross section 
from the community who will 
help us with the Truth and 
Reconciliation Committee and 
I think there is a strong core 
there.” 

Minister Zimmer concurred, 
“Tonight was a very moving 


conversation, it was an emo- 
tional conversation, I heard 
peoples experiences in a way 
I had not heard before it was 
very visual and what I particu- 
larly benefited from was the 
exchange of ideas, my experi- 
ences in the early First Nations 
and how my Ministry first 


approached First Nations in our 
visits and dialogues and so on 
but what the reaction was to 
how we did our visits, we seem 
to be on the same page, we 
seem to be complementing on 
how we are interacting and so 
that is a very encouraging sign 
forme.” 
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NAN, New Heights host ball hockey tournament 




submitted photos 

TOP: Eabametoong’s Pearl Atlookan, centre, won the Most Valuable 
Player award at the NAN/New Heights Ball Hockey Tournament at 
Dennis Franklin Cromarty First Nations High School. 

ABOVE: The NAN/New Heights Ball Hockey Tournament featured 
plenty of action and competition. 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Eabametoong’s Pearl Atlookan 
earned the Most Valuable Player 
award at the NAN/New Heights 
Ball Hockey Tournament at 
Dennis Franklin Cromarty First 
Nations High School. 

“It was exciting,” says Atloo- 
kan, a Grade 11 student at 
Hammarskjold High School 
in Thunder Bay. “It was good 
because I got to play with all my 
friends and my cousin.” 

Atlookan played forward 
during the tournament and 
enjoyed “scoring goals.” 

Walters team won the tour- 
nament with a 6-5 overtime 
win. The six participating 
teams, including Fort Hope, 
Unstoppables, Con, A-Team, 
and Shibogama, included stu- 
dents from DFC and other high 
schools in Thunder Bay and 
Confederation College. 

“It was well attended by 
these students and they had 
fun,” says Harry Kenequanash, 
one of the tournament orga- 
nizers. “It was about gaining 
friendship and respect for one 
another.” 

Kenequanash says the tour- 
nament was first held last year 
to keep students motivated 
while in Thunder Bay for their 
studies. Students were provided 
with an opportunity to socialize 
with their peers and volunteers 
were mandated to help students 
to focus on their studies. 

“We wanted to do something 
for them — we wanted to show 
them that there are people here 
who care about them,” Ken- 
equanash says, noting that Nish- 
nawbe Aski Nation was a main 
sponsor for the tournament. “It’s 
been the past two years that they 
have been sponsoring this tour- 
nament, so we really thank them 
for that as well as other donors, 
from Wasaya to other commu- 
nity organizations.” 

Deputy Grand Chief Derek 
Fox attended the tournament 
on Nov. 25 to deliver a speech 
and interact with the students. 

“It was something fun for our 
youth and other NAN people 
to do,” Fox says. “I know that 
many of our people are away 
from home and this was just 
something for them to do and 
get together and have a good 
time and get a bit of a workout 
in while they are at it.” 

Fox says the students appre- 
ciated his visit with them dur- 
ing the tournament. 

“They are always happy 
when people are thinking 
about them and that was the 
purpose, to ensure our young 


people had something to do,” 
Fox says. “Although we go many 
weekends without being able 
to provide (activities) like ball 
hockey tournaments or volley- 
ball tournaments, this was just 
an opportunity for them to get 
together and maybe make those 
connections with other friends.” 

Kenequanash says about 40 
to 50 people participated in the 
mixed tournament, which fea- 
tured four games for each team 
on the first day, seven games for 
each team on the second day 
and the playoffs on the third day. 


“We had award presenta- 
tions, and we didn’t leave out 
any teams,” Kenequanash says. 
“We wanted to give everybody 
a gift that they can take home. 
And for the first three teams we 
gave them medallions for first, 
second and third. And at the 
end we gave special recognition 
to Pearl Atlookan, who was our 
MVP.” 

Volunteers also prepared a 
small feast for everyone at the 
end of the tournament. 

“It was great all around to 
see young people with their 


happy faces how delighted they 
were to see the support they 
had received,” Kenequanash 
says in an e-mail comment. “We 
hope for more interaction and 
activities for these young peo- 
ple so they can feel welcome in 
days and months to come.” 

Kenequanash also thanked 
DFC for providing their two 
gyms for the tournament and 
the other tournament organiz- 
ers: Gloria Hendrick-Laliberte, 
Roderick Fiddler, Zach Tait, Oli- 
ver Meekis, Dixie Meekis and 
Randy Moskotaywenene. 


May you all have joy and peace this Christmas and in the New Year. 
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From the Staff and Board of Directors of the Ojibway and Cree Cultural Centre 
ctclqP l>PL-<l' "o n C b <KFVP' l>P-V "o n C >L u Pd AC n b-oP-A3 «rV-Abrd' 
cra-AC »L >PL-<b b4 <^P<bab >P-V b4 >L^Pd I^Cb-oP-A* <l.oP-Abrdb 

cra-A' >L >PL-<I' Ta <iDPaba x >P-V Ta >L u Pd >CbT3r J -A3 <l.oP-Abrd' 





Head Office 

109 Mission Road 

Fort WiSham First Nation, ON P7J 1K7 
Tel: (807) 474-4376 or (807) 622-1413 
Toll Free: 1-800465-5581 
Fax: (807)622-1096 


Thunder Bay Office 

86 S. Cumberland Street 
Thunder Bay ON P7B 2V3 
Tel: (807) 622-1413 
Toll Free. 1-800-465-5581 
Fax: (807) 622-3024 


Office Hours: 

Monday-Frtday, 9 am - 5 pm EST 


www.nanlegaLon.ca 


The Board of Directors and 

STAFF AT NlSHNAWBE-ASKl LEGAL 

Services wish everyone a very 
merry Christmas and a Happy 
new Year. 
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WRN 


Northern Ontario's 
premier radio station 
for Aboriginal people 

" Blending Tradition 
with Technology" 


Wawatay Radio Network 

RATE CARD 

Effective November 2016 

Mandated to preserve language and culture, the 
Wawatay Radio Network has been broadcasting 
across 300,000 square kilometres since 1984. 

With two production centres, one in Sioux 
Lookout and another in Timmins, the Wawatay 
Radio Network has brought Nishnawbe Aski 
Nation people closer together by providing a 
variety of communications services, including 
Wawatay News - an independent monthly 
newspaper. 


WRN reaches more than 40 communities by broadcasting 
on 89.9 EM in Bioux Lookout, 106.7 in Timmins and 
Nationwide on Channel 962 via Bell ExpressVu. The 
only radio station that offers Cree and Ojicree language 
programming, WRN is a reliable, convenient and 
inexpensive way of reaching northern Ontario listeners. 


WA1 


<-<U 

iWATAV 


COMMUMICATIOM5 SOCIETY 


Let W/fi/T help meet your advertising needs through 
the advertising services we offer. Please call our 5ioux 
Lookout office for details! 

Commercials 


Mark Kakekagumick 
16- Fifth Avenue 
PO Box 1180 
Sioux Lookout, ON, 

P8T 1B7 

Phone: (807) 737-2951 
Ext. 2236 

Fax: (807) 737-3224 
Toll-Free: 1-800-243- 
9059 


Ads are aired Monday to Friday. 

30 seconds - $40.00 a spot, and anything under. 
60 seconds - $60.00 a spot, and anything under. 

Production fee, $75.00 per ad. 

Includes any translations to Ojicree or Cree if required. 

* All rates subject to applicable taxes. All rates subject 
to change without notice 


markk@wawatay.on.ca 

saies@wawatay.on.ca Visit www.wawataynews.ca 


Health 



Wayne Slipperjack/Special to Wawatay News 

There is a constant flow of cold water from the bathtub faucet in Helen Jacob’s home. 


Eabametoong family's 
experience in band housing 


Wayne Slipperjack 

Special to Wawatay News 

“One of these days the house 
is just going to crumble” said 
Helen Jacob of the house she 
has been living in since the 
early 1970’s. 

“I did ask this whole house to 
be torn down and build another 
one here” said Jacob. 


She describes the problems 
with the house, such as plumb- 
ing. “You can hear the water 
going, dripping from the tub 
faucet.” You can hear the water 
flow as if someone is taking a 
shower. Green mould grows all 
around the sides of the tub. 

“I even had the CHR [Com- 
munity Health Representative] 
worker come and look [...] 


regarding the health issues that 
I was getting living here,” she 
said. “Mostly he mentioned five 
different moulds in this house.” 

“That one behind the stove” 
Jacob said, pointing to the large 
brown spot on the wall, “that’s 
another kind he was saying.” 


see HOUSING page 19 







Merry Christmas and Best Wishes 
forthe New Year from the students 
andstaffatDennisFranklinCromarty 
High School 


>L o-o-A*' Uo. ft b*<J*n 

PPA u d.obrd v >n u do- v To. <£»Paba 
PD 3 P Ld'VPJ'bcr l~da.<- Vb 
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ABOVE: Water damage from leaky roof in Jacob’s home. 


Housing in need of repair 


from page 18 

She continues, describing 
electrical problems, many of 
the outlets don’t work. There is 
a leak in the ceiling, near a light 
fixture, and she is afraid that if 
it rains, water will get into the 
fixture and cause an electrical 
fire. 

There is also a significant gap 
under the exterior door. “It is 


cold,” she said, “you can feel the 
draft everywhere in this house, 
in the winter time especially.” 

Jacob has been living with 
these issues for years. She 
described a posting to Facebook 
some time ago, saying: “Why 
would somebody want to pay 
rent on a house that’s not fit for 
a family to live in?” 

She lives in the three-bed- 
room house with her brother, 


Russell Meeseetawageesic, her 
son Thaddeus Meeseetawagee- 
sic, and her son’s children. 

Seven people lived in the 
home when Jacob and her 
brother were growing up there. 
They have lived there “forty 
plus years” said Jacob. “My late 
brother Tommy was a baby, 
that’s how long we’ve been liv- 
ing in this house.” 



Sioux Lookout 
First Nations 
Health Authority 


Wishes of Peace, Joy & Good Health for all, 
this Holiday Season & in the new year to comei 

from the SLJ 5 taff & ‘Board 


P<dSo-rdo.<- C^Cq’CJA 3 , 

_irq>cjA 3 ra mms 

_o 5 d c bALdSPrV Tcl bA >"PWl 


SL59&&. <-oPa-bcL x f cl >CACLq N 



Seven Generations Education Institute 

MAMID00 BAAWAATIG 

240 Veterans Dr. ■ 807-468-30% ■www.7generations.org 


Mino 
Anama’e Giizhigad 
Miinawaa Mino 
Oshki-Biboon 
Mino-Ayaag Akina Awiya 


Merry Christmas & 
Happy New Year 
Be Well Everyone 


V 



LISTEN TO WRN 


CKWT 89.9 FM Sioux Lookout | CJWT 106.7 FM Timmins on 
www.wawataynews.ca 
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Environment 




Welcoming you to experience our: 


• Indigenous Learning Degree 
Program 

• Native Access Program 

• Native Nurses Entry Program 


• Native Teacher Education Program 

• Native Language Instructors 
Program 

• Honours Bachelor of Education 
(Aboriginal) P/J 


aboriginalinitiatives.lakeheadu.ca OO 1-807-766-7219 


BWI T dVoliDCirl officeof 

Lfd.JS£:I ICClU. Aboriginal 
'* 52 ' university Initiatives 


Indigenous perspectives 
focus of Lake Superior 
water meetings 


Rick Garrick 

Wawatay News 

Indigenous viewpoints were 
the focus during the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission’s Great 
Lakes Water Quality Board 
194th Meeting at Fort William 
Historical Park in Thunder Bay. 

“It was an opportunity for 
us to do some outreach beyond 
our meetings in Washington, 
D.C. and Ottawa and actu- 
ally get to the basin and get to 
the people and hear what they 
have to say,” says Dean Jacobs, 
a Walpole Island First Nation 
citizen and current member of 
the Great Lakes Water Quality 
Board. “It was an opportunity to 
start engaging others and shar- 
ing with them about Indigenous 
knowledge and how that can be 
applied in improving the health 
of the Great Lakes basin and 
especially water quality.” 

The Great Lakes Water 
Quality Board 194th Meeting 
featured opening and closing 
prayers by Water Walker Jose- 
phine Mandamin, who walked 
around all five Great Lakes and 
down the St. Lawrence River 
with a pail of water to raise 
awareness of changing water 
quality during her Mother Earth 
Water Walks. 

“It is important for us to learn 
and to share this information,” 
Mandamin says. “We have to 
work together. We are of water, 
the water unites us and we have 
to be united in the work that we 


do in the future, not only for 
our future but for our (future) 
generations of children.” 

Presentations on National 
Perspectives on Aboriginal and 
Tribal Matters, Traditional Eco- 
logical Knowledge, Regional 
Perspectives and Local Perspec- 
tives and a Panel Discussion 
focused on Indigenous people’s 
perspectives on the Great Lakes 
and specifically Lake Superior 
were also held during the Nov. 
9-10 meeting. 

“I’m so pleased with what I 
heard from the local perspec- 
tive from First Nations,” Jacobs 
says. “They are doing so much 
with so little that I think it 
shows that we can make a dif- 
ference. But we also need to 
continue to support those com- 
munities with capacity and 
also learning from what they 
are doing with the boots on the 
ground. It is so important — we 
have to continue to make those 
connections to the land and to 
the water.” 

Robinson Superior Regional 
Grand Chief Pierre Pelletier 
emphasized the importance 
of water during his opening 
address on the second day of 
the meeting. 

“We take it for granted, like 
we were saying yesterday, in 
Nipigon where we live where 
we have probably the biggest 
flow of water into Lake Supe- 
rior,” Pelletier says. 

see WATER page 21 


Bearskin and Perimeter Save You Money... 

Between Thunder Bay or Winnipeg 
and Several First Nations Communities! 

New joint fares make this flight option seamless and much more affordable! 

Using a single ticket, new joint fares and our joint airport counter in Sioux Lookout, Bearskin 
Airlines and Perimeter now offer a seamless service between Thunder Bay and Sandy Lake, 
Pikangikum, Bearskin Lake, Deer Lake, North Spirit Lake, Sachigo Lake and Weagamow. 

Joint fares are also offered between Winnipeg and select northern communities. 

Call Bearskin Airlines now or book us online! 




; bearskin Airlines PERIMETER 


L Let the Bear take you there! 


AVIATION 


Call 1800 465 2327 or visit 

www.bearskinairlines.com 
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Rick Garrick/Wawatay News 

Walpole Island’s Dean Jacobs speaks about the importance of hearing local Indigenous perspectives 
on water during the International Joint Commission’s Great Lakes Water Quality Board 194th Meeting in 
Thunder Bay. 


Water Board listening to First Nations 


from page 20 


“We can still walk out and 
dip our hat and grab a drink 
of water, whereas the major- 
ity of people around the world 
can’t do that. The importance 
of water is huge and I really 
emphasize that.” 

Dave Ullrich, the United 
States co-chair of the Great 
Lakes Water Quality Board, says 
the meeting cannot be a “one- 


shot deal.” 

“Sometimes the toughest 
step in a long journey is the 
first one,” Ullrich says. “We 
scratched the surface yesterday, 
and Rob (deLoe, the Canada 
co-chair) and I are going to 
have to put our heads together 
to see how we can make sure 
we continue the momentum 
on this. Certainly, Elder Man- 
damin’s opening was wonder- 
ful. What is so important is the 
inspiration that you provide, the 


insight and the inspiration that 
we really all need to keep going. 
And particularly on the U.S. 
side, we need a little more inspi- 
ration now because we know it 
is going to be tough.” 

Ullrich says the Indigenous 
perspective adds a “whole new 
dimension” to the work of the 
Great Lakes Water Quality 
Board. 

“It gives so much more depth 
and texture to the work that we 
are doing,” Ullrich says. 


FULL-TIMETEACHING 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Are you interested in a unique opportunity 
teaching in a remote First Nation Community? 

Full-time teaching positions are available for the 2016-17 school 
year in the following First Nation communities in northwestern 
Ontario: 

• Bearskin Lake- Grade 5/6, Special Ed. 

• Kasabonika- Grade 2/3, Grade 4, Grade 8 (Starting in 
January) 

• Mishkeegogamang- K4, Grade I , Grade 2, Special Ed. 

• Sachigo Lake- Special Ed (3 month term position) 

• Wapekeka- Special Ed., Grade 5/6 

• Wunnumin- Special Ed. 

Applicants must have a Bachelor of Education degree or 
equivalent, be a member in good standing with OCf or be able 
to obtain a membership with the college. Special Education 
qualifications are an asset. Interested individuals are invited 
to submit their resume and cover letter with three recent 
employment references to: 

Kwayaciiwin Education 

Resource Centre 

Box 1 328, 43 Queen Street 
Sioux Lookout, ON P8T I B8 
Fax (807) 737-3650 
Website: kwayaciiwin.com 
To submit an application, 
please e-mail resumes@kerc.ca 

Kwayaciiwin Education Resource Cen 

interest, however only those selected for an interview will be contacted. 




Ontario 

Aboriginal 

Housing Services 


FIMUR 2014/20 

ASSISTED HOME OWNERSHIP & HOME REPAIR 



> Do you dream of owning your own home? 

> Do you qualify for a mortgage, but you just can't seem to save up 
the down payment? 

> Do you already own a home but it's in need of repair? 

> Do you identify yourself as a First Nation, Metis or Inuit person? 


Apply today by calling or emailing us at cconnor@oahssc.ca or kbenfcrd@oahssc.ca 

We will send you an application and explain how The program works. 

You do not need to provide proof of your ancestry or have a Status, Metis or Inuit Card to apply or qualify. 


ASSISTED HOME OWNERSHIP PROG RAM 


NOME REPAIR PROGRAM 


A forgivable loan opportunity providing up to $30,000 to assist individuals and families in the 
purchase of an Off-Reserve home in Ontario (outside of the GTA). Applicants should be low-to- 
moderate income, qualify fora mortgage and may not own real estate at the present time. 
You do not have to be a first time homeowner. 

Priority applicants include people living I n Situations of violence and/oi living in social housing. 


A forgivable loan opportunity providing up to $25,000 to assist low-tcnmoderate income 
homeowners to repair their Off- Reserve homes. Applicants are reviewed in order of receipt. 
Priority will be given to homes with emergency repair needs such as health and safety concerns, 
accessibility repairs, energy efficiency upgrades and those below the poverty level. 



OFIFC 

OfSJJiQ F^ffaeratfCift of 
IftdLgwKttJi Friendship C<Titn« 



Metis Nation 
'/Ontario E] 


Details: www.OntariaAboriginalHousing.ca 
or call 1.866.391.1061 ask for the FIMUR program 
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FOR SALE 


ATV 1991 POLARIS 350L Sports- 
man 4x4. For sale by owner. Co- 
lour: red, 350 cc, liquid cooled, 
oil injection (regular gas), electric 
start and pull start. Excellent multi- 
purpose reliable solid quad. “Me- 
ticulously Maintained”! Includes: 
Three full-face winter helmets, dual 
batteries, 25001b wench, plow, gun 
rack, cover, hand protectors, warn- 
ing flag, tire chains, 2” towing ball, 
steel racks. New: batteries, seat 
cover, rear tires, drive belt, brakes, 
pads, front hubs, drive chain 
shocks, front end parts, electronic 
ignition module. Rebuilt: cv joints, 
shafts, transmission, axle. Price: 
$5,500 (Paid well over $7,000.) 
Delivery: Extra. Location: Thunder 
Bay. Serious Inquiries Only! 807 
627-8628 


Co in in unit 


Friendship Centre extends welcoming hands 




photos by Geoff Shields/Special to Wawatay News 

The Sioux Lookout Nishnawabe-Gamik Friendship 
Centre opened its doors to extend a warm welcome 
to visiting Ontario Minister of Indigenous Affairs and 
Reconciliation Hon. David Zimmer. Staff members 
and members of the Board of Directors gathered in 
a circle surrounding a group of drummers composed 
mainly of members of the staff who extended an invi- 
tation to the Minister asking him to partake in tra- 
ditional songs. “I have been to Friendship Centre’s 
throughout Ontario but this was my first visit to the 
center here. People spoke passionately about the 
work they do and the effectiveness with which they 
do their work but also there are some additional sup- 
ports they need to do an even more effective job and 
continuing to do the effective job that they do and so 
we are going to work with them as a government to 
help them fulfill their mandate,” Zimmerman said. 


Business Director 


TRAVEL 

the north 

w!TH Kasper 


Scheduled Routes + Charters 



HEARS! 
LONGLAC 
GERALOTON 
BEARDMGRE 
NIPIGON 
THUNDER BAY 
URSULA 
IGNACE 
SIOUX LOOKOUT 


* FT5P RrVIKjNnFh nil I 1 - RRR-RKfi,-?:i7J=I flR VISIT WWW RflKJLftPF » HIM 



53 York St. 

Sioux Lookout, ON P8T 1E1 
Email: hmcars@bellnet.ca 


www.hmcars.ca 


Michael T. George 
Owner/Manager 


Licenced Repair Garage 

Tel: 807-737-4643 
Cell: 807-738-0047 
Toll Free: 877-337-4643 


Cars, Trucks, Commercial Vehicles, Heavy Equipment, Towing 
MTO Safety Inspection, Praxair, Welding & Fabrication 






'807 7371!99:i I F.~S07i 


(!^D BUMPER TO BUMPER - I cA-Xact* 

rt .orriM .n.1. f — , i^orjjrast, 

Efficient* 
Service, 


Auto Parts 


Cnee 


1 50 Bnxtsscsu Arc rue 
L nil B (BackFnirsmcci 
Timmins, Ontario F4N 5 Y 4 
Phone: (705)267 7911 

Fat: (7O5)26740&fi 

Email: irrfb^ovwjca 

www.ococ.ca 


LAW OFFICES OF 
EDWARDS & HOLLINGER 


u 


Shawn Bell, B.Es, J.D. 

1204 Roland Street I Thunder Bay, Ontario I P7B 5M4 
Tel: (807] 344-1313 I Fax: (807) 344-1340 

shawnOedwardshollinger.com 

www.edwardshollinger.com 




Za-geh-do-win 

Information Clearinghouse 


Information About Health, Healing & Family Violence 
For Aboriginal Communities In Ontario 

1-800-669-2538 | www.za-geh-do-win.com 



KNJLG HTS 

OF COLUMBUS 

IN &VtCf; TO 0WE+ IH SERVICE TO ALL 


\ I 


t 


Gilles Boisvert 

Ask me how you can join tho world's 
largest Catholic fraternity 


Tef: SD7-345-11 9/ Apt $503 - 119 Academy Dr 

OH 007-621 -94 55 Thunder Bay. ON 

Email net SW2 



Desjardins 

Financial S ec urity * 

Lndependcnil 


Donald Pelletier 

I ifi L iinri Hfilili Injunrvefc Advise 


WlwwiDfSJK, t j 


IICH Unit [:, RuLiral^iriM 
Ehum In Buy OM P7R \SU 

B Lit: <60?! 

F*v: ( 60/1 W J-MM 

TtftfrW; rsw 

Cell. IWi 7<!S 

tflUnL duTulcl.pHIrfirrlMRiri rai 



Commercial • Residential • Industrial • Cottage 


Phone:807-468-7878 

1221 HWY 17 West, Keewatin | Toll Free: 1-888-893-6488 


^Vsr/:* 

• Security Systems • 24hr ULC Monitoring • Camera Systems • Card Access 

• Electronic Door Controls • Lock Sales, Repairs, Rekeys • Deadbolts • Padlocks 

• Safe Opening & Repairs • Restricted Key Systems • Doors and Hardware 


We prepare 
ail type 
of tax returns. 


From Small Business, Self-employed, GST returns 
and tax advice, we offer year-round service. 

For more information, come in to speak 
with an H&R Block Tax Professional today. 


25 King Street 
Dryden 
807-223-4944 
hrblockdryden @ sbaw.ea 



H&R BLOCK 

hrblock.ca 


BISSON Wt 

Conflict Resolution Services 


Donald A. Bisson, 

Qualified Mediator 


FO Bex 22* 
New liskeind, ON 
FD] IPO 


don jld@bisEon mediation, ca 
www.bissomuedfatfofLca 


Fbone: 70S647-4BS7 
or I 8^5 647 4B57 
Fit 705-995-9012 


BOOK YOUR WAWATAY NEWS AD TODAY! 
PLEASE CONTACT OUR SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE: 

Tom Scura 

Phone: 807 622-6000 
Fax: 807 622-6010 
toms @ wawatay. on. ca 



Tracker Marine, Polaris ATVs & Snowmobiles, 
Ariens Lawn Care, Minkota Sales & Authorized 
Repair Depot. 

835 McKenzie Ave. N | Fort Frances, ON P7A 2B4 
Tel (807) 274-9556 | www.WebbsPowerShack.ca 


Medicine’s Best Kept Secret 


Key to the Immune System. Key to fighting Cancer. 
Key to Aging. Key to Life itself. 


Contact: rogerpatola@hotmail.com 
807 475-9171 
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Designed by: Mtley Iserhoff, 7 years old 

Detour Gold 
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Realistic exercises test Canadain Rangers 


Peter Moon 

Special to Wawatay News 

Arriving in the dark at night 
to find five badly injured men 
screaming with pain at a motor 
vehicle accident proved a chal- 
lenge for many Canadian Rang- 
ers during a week-long, military 
collective training exercise. 

The mock accident was part 
of Exercise Tracker Ranger, an 
annual event iatwhich Rang- 
ers receive specialized training 
and are tested on their skills, 
particularly in search and res- 
cue techniques. A total of 49 
Rangers from 18 First Nations 
from across Northern Ontario 
completed the training at the 
4th Canadian Division Training 
Centre at Meaford, near Owen 
Sound. 


...Their most 
challenging test was 
dealing with the crash 
site injuries... 

Their instruction consisted 
of extensive training in first 
aid, the use of map and com- 
pass, low angle rope rescue, 
and dealing with mass casual- 
ties. They received classroom 
instruction before being tested 
in small teams in a variety of 
challenging field exercises, both 
at night and in daylight. 

For many of the Rangers 
their most challenging test was 
dealing with the crash site inju- 
ries. Many reacted with shock 


after they were taken to an iso- 
lated part of the training centre 
at night and arrived unexpect- 
edly at a simulated but very 
realistic crash site. With only 
small headlamps for illumina- 
tion, they had to assess the inju- 
ries, treat them, and carry the 
casualties to a nearby area for 
evacuation by helicopter. 

The victims, five soldier vol- 
unteers, had lifelike injuries, 
ranging from minor to life 
threatening, and they acted 
their parts convincingly. 

“The most difficult part of 
the training was the night time 
exercise,” said Corporal Dar- 
lene Beardy, a Ranger for 14 
years from Bearskin Lake First 
Nation. “We weren’t expect- 
ing what happened when we 
got there, seeing actual people 


in the dark who were very real 
looking casualties. They were 
screaming and everything and, 
I’m not going to lie, I panicked 
once I got to a casualty. I just 
stopped. I didn’t get in there to 
help right away. 

“The next day we had the 
same kind of scene in the day 
time and I was ready for it. I 
knew what to expect and what 
I needed to do. We all jumped 
into it. We were ready. We’d 
learned. This is something that 
will stay with me. I’m not going 
to forget it. 

”It’s been a busy and tiring 
week but it’s been a great expe- 
rience and I’m taking home 
with me what I’ve learned and 
experienced here.” 

The mass casualty training 
is of real value tor the Rangers, 


said Warrant Officer Carl Wolfe, 
an army instructor. “There 
are not many resources in the 
small First Nations of Northern 
Ontario,” he said. “The Rangers 
could encounter mass casualties 
at any time, in situations such 
as a plane crash or whatever 
and wherever, and this will help 
them to be ready.” 

Captain Caryl Fletcher, the 
officer commanding the Rang- 
ers of Northern Ontario, said 
the skills the Rangers acquired 
during the training will go back 
with them to their home com- 
munities and be passed on to 
other Rangers. 

“It was a very success- 
ful course,” he said. “Not just 
for the new skills the Rang- 
ers learned, and being able to 
hone their existing skills, but 


this is the annual activity when 
they are able to get together 
and interact with Rangers from 
other patrols. They get to learn 
lessons those other patrols have 
learned over the past year, such 
as handling search and rescue 
operations in their communi- 
ties. They take home a lot.” 

Ranger Percy Suganaqueb, 
from Webequie First Nation and 
a Ranger for one year, said he 
found the training and the field 
exercises demanding. “It’s been 
a pretty good learning experi- 
ence,” he said. “It’s been fun 
but tough and hard with long 
hours. When I make mistakes I 
try to review my mistakes and 
learn from them and improve. 
I’ve made a lot of mistakes here 
but I’ve learned a lot. I’m taking 
it home with me.” 


•<*<u <r j-aq.3 
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Tune into Bell 
Channel 962 

Radio Bingo will 
continue in the 
New Year. Please 
check the WRN 
Facebook page 
for dates and 
times for the 
2017 Bingos. 

For more information 
please visit: 

www.wawataynews.ca 

/bingo 




New Year’s Dinner • FREE Dabber • Prize Draws 

3 Swag Bags & Gift Card Random Raffles at each session 

CHOOSE PAPER 3 Strip All In • 3 Strip Early Bird • Twoonie Ticket 
or ELECTRONIC! 1 Big Ten • 1 Strip Jackpot • 1 Strip Each Special 


Evening Session, 6:45pm - 9:30pm. Tickets LIMITED! Available at Customer Service. 


Meal begins at 5:30pm. No Refunds after Dec. 31, 2016. 


• •• 

• • 

Play Smart 435 Memorial Ave., Thunder Bay, ON P7B 4Y6 

Know your limit. Play within it. 



SUPERIOR I SHORES 


ASSOCIATION 


Regular Session Bingo Rules apply. Open to residents of Ontario 18+. Must be 19 or older to be served alcohol. Government issued photo ID may be required. For full rules, visit the Customer Service Desk. 
This event is sponsored by Superior Shores Gaming Association and Ontario Lottery and Gaming Corporation (OLG) assumes no responsibility or liability therefore. 







